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QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER CHILDREN. 


BY S. 


UEEN VICTORIA’S drum-beat en- 
circles the world, from the stately 
ceremonies of St. James and Wind- 

sor to India’s jungle-outposts and the Aus- 
tralasian deserts. Her crown and mono- 
gram are embroidered on every uniform and 
banner and stamped on every sword and 
rifle of her incompa- 
rable navy and small 
but gallant army. The 
national hymn of 
Britain is one 
tained prayer for the 
queen, a prayer be- 
sieging Heaven more 
frequently than any 
other petition extant. 
With us it is “ God 
save the country,” 
with our cousins, 
“God save the queen,” 
since she is, to them, 
the country incarnate, 
the soul and center 
of an empire which 
causes the full glory 
of Rome to pale. 
This anthem of 
hers is appointed to 
be read and chanted 


sus- 





* The Notes on the Required Readings in THe CHAUTAU- 
UAN will be found following those on the books of the course, 
in the C. L. S. C. Department of the magazine. 








QUEEN VICTORIA 
At the age of twenty-one. 


PARKES CADMAN,. 


in churches amid scenes of peace; it is 
blared by military bands in days of war ; de- 
voutly sung by godly companies met to wor- 
ship; and savagely shouted amid the bitter- 
ness of death by that band of thirty forsaken 
heroes who perished in Africa a few months 
The queen: there is no need to ask, 
Which queen? There 
are queens many, but 
to English speaking 
folk the world over 
Victoria has the right 
of way and those who 
rejected the sway of 
her grandfather rever- 
ence his gracious de- 
scendant as the first 
lady of a great race of 
people whose nations 
are numerous and 


ago. 


powerful. But none 
save the Englishman- 
pure can enter into 


the strong, if silent, 
and thoroughly loyal 
devotion, felt by the 
British people for Her 
Majesty’s person and 
crown. Tennyson has 
told it with exquisite 
measure, cadence, and truth, in his “ Dedi- 
catory Ode.” 
When Victoria 


was born, seventy-five 
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years ago, somebody inclined to poetry re- 
marked how the May day’s sun glinted and 
played over the snowy blooms of Kensing- 
ton’s chestnut groves. The augurs were 
prone to believe the omen favorable, and 
indeed there was need of comfort. Never 
since Cromwell’s day had the British throne 
trembled and quaked as it did during the 
reign of the queen’s uncle, George IV., the 
“first gentleman” and sorriest scamp in 
Europe; a man who broke even the tra- 
ditional stand- 
ards of so-called 
honor in vogue 
among his fel- 
low debauchees 
and whose chief 
acccom plish- 
ment was a 
kno wledge of 
the mysteries of 
rum punch and 
how to brew it. 

Her Majesty’s 
father, the Duke 
of Kent, George 
III.’sfourth and 
most respect- 
died 


when the future 


able son, 


was Six 
old. 


Her mother, 


queen 
months 


who, when she 
married the 
duke, 


widow of Prince 


was the 
Leiningen,  ut- 
terly refused to 
"1 , From her latest photograph. 
allow either 


George IV. or William IV. to control her 


daughter’s education. Frequent commands, 
backed by as frequent curses, were issued, 
that Victoria should repair to Windsor, but her 
prudent and courageous mother disregarded 
both. 
IV. gave way to a fit of temper on his birth- 
A hundred persons 


The eccentric and passionate William 


day, August 21, 1836. 
sat at dinner with him, and among them 
were the queen and her mother. Greville 
tells that the king uttered a furious philippic' 
against the Duchess of Kent, insisting that 
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she ignored and insulted him, and deman:- 
ing that Victoria be allowed to appear ath s 
Court. The aggrieved duchess ordered h 
carriage, and announced her departure ; po 
Queen Adelaide wept, and so did Prince-; 
Victoria, while the king fumed and final 
patched up a sort of truce. This did nii 
end the dispute, however, for when Victo: 
came of age at eighteen, he offered her $5 . 
ooo a year if she would displace her moth: : 
and allow him to name the officers of her es- 
tablishment. (f 
course the offe: 
was declined. 
It would be 
difficult to ove: 
estimate the ob 
ligation of Brit- 
ain to the Duch- 
ess of Kent. 


Her husband 
had been ostrz 
cised for his 


liberalism, and 
she found he: 
self, a strange! 
in a strange 
land, perse 
cuted, derided 
and jeered at 
because 
dared to impat 
to her child th: 
unsullied purit 
Victoria’s un 
cles had 
since lost. Bb 
her prompt vig 


sh 


long 


orous action 
she preserve 
the character had imparted 

The first view I had of Her Majesty con 
vinced me that she was a lover of fresh a 
She dresses in black an 


which she 


and good food. 
is partial to rare lace, cashmere shawls, anc 
ostrich feathers. Like all her family, th« 
Guelphs, Victoria has become increasing]\ 
stout with years, a stoutness the more per 
ceivable because she is short of stature 
But she is mistress of the royal art of dig 
nity and Madame Albani expressed what 
all who have watched her feel, “One can 

















easily see that she is the queen.” 
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schools. 


Her private band and the bands 


Balmoral among the heathery hills of Scot- of the Household Troops, conducted by 
land, is her favorite home. In fact, the the famous Godfreys (one of whom won the 





PRINCE 


queen loves all things Scotch, tolerates the 
inglish of it, and dislikes her warm-hearted 
but wayward subjects of Hibernia. John 
Brown, of blessed memory, was her chosen 
gillie,? the only one who could tell her when 
her bonnet wasn’t straight, or her attire did 
not suit the occasion. She visits London 
when she cannot avoid it. Windsor’s mag- 
nificence is chilled by the memories of death, 
and many of her state ceremonies, such as 
dinners, drawing rooms, and levees, she del- 
egates to the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
It should not be hastily inferred that the 
queen has ample leisure. She is an early 
riser, a hard worker, and has great capacity 
for business. Her voice is quiet, clear, and 
well modulated, penetrating to the further- 
most recesses of the House of Lords or any 
other public building of normal size. She 
has failed in health recently, although she 
does not care to admit it. Her hair is 
whitening rapidly, and her rheumatism com- 
pels her to use a cane. 

She retains her love for music of the best 
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first premium at Gilmore’s Peace Jubilee in 
this country, in’76, with his Grenadier Guards 
Band) are among the best in the world, and 
they perform while the Court is in residence 
at Windsor and Osborne. I recollect Her 
Majesty’s evident interest in a_ selection 
played by Mr. Charles Godfrey’s Band of 
the Royal Horse Guards (Blue) which was ar- 
As the 
band struck the opening chord, she drew 
nearer, and while the melody continued she 
beat time with her head and cane, oblivious 
of all her surroundings. 

The queen does much work which never 
appears to public view. In one year she 
has read not less than twenty-eight thousand 
despatches. Every day the sealed boxes 
are brought to her wherever she is, boxes 
filled with government documents and the 
daily report of the~prime minister. These 
duties constrain Her Majesty to follow 
strictly her own routine, from which she is 
loth to deviate. She is in constant com- 
munication with her cabinet ministers and, 


ranged from the works of Handel. 
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as Melbourne, Palmers 
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his 


into 


was absorbed 





ton, Disraeli, and Glad- 
stone have often proved, 
she displays rare ability 
and discriminating tact 
in the handling of the 
most delicate and impor- 
tant matters of public 
business. 

Her very handsome 
hand has signed more 
state papers, with larger 
results, than any other 
swaying the rod of em- 
pire to-day. It has been 
reverently kissed by men 
and women whose names 
will live for many gen- 
erations,—by Wellington 





full-orbed and clear lum 


nary and they mad 

one radiance togeth« 

That luminary gave tl 

United States light, whe: 
the way was long and th: 
night was dark. Almos: 
the last piece of star 
policy Albert fashione: 
ere he sank, worn-out, to 
die, was the instrument 
which defeated the pro} 
ects of interference in 
our grievous strife thirty- 
four years ago. ‘The 
Good Gray Poet Walt 
Whitman wrote a little 
tribute for Her Majesty's 





and Macaulay, by Peel 
and Tennyson, by Pea- 
body and Lowell, and thousands of the 
gifted, the generous, the brave, and the fair, 
who have moved through the pure halls of 
her Court. 

The queen, when young, was somewhat 
hasty tempered, and even now the native fire 
of her ancestry flashes up at intervals for a 
brief space. Her life and character met 
their saving balance in her consort, Albert 
the Good, the Prince of Saxe-Coberg. “‘ He 
reverenced his conscience as his king, and 
made his glory the redressing of human 
wrong.” The queen’s less spiritual flame 
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PRINCESS OF WALES. 


birthday, May 24, in the 
year 1890: 
Lady, accept a birthday thought—haply an idle gift 
and token, 
Right from the scented soil’s May-utterance here 
(Smelling of countless blessings, prayers, and old 
time thanks) 
A bunch of white and pink arbutus, silent, spicy, shy, 
From Hudson’s, Delaware’s, or Potomac’s woody 
banks.” 
The American poet sent that wealth of ar 
butus to Victoria because it is certain that 
she, prompted by Prince Albert, positively 
canceled the arrogant and peremptory notes 
of the British minister to America concern- 
ing the “ Trent affair.”* On such minor in- 
cidents often depend the great growths of ci\ 
ilization, It was the queen’s happy fortum 
to swing the pendulum of modern history in 
a grand oscillation which brought righteous 
ness to all concerned and honor to her name. 
For Victoria, the light of life vanished 
when the prince consort died. She knew ti 
the full his value as her chief adviser, but 
she also knew, and with a knowledge no on¢ 
else shared, that though she was earth’s 
greatest monarch the awful loneliness of a 
solitary pathway stretched before her, a lone- 
liness which could mend only with the end- 
ing of death. She cast herself across the bed 
where Prince Albert had lain, and piteously 
cried, ‘‘ There is no one near me to call me 
Victoria now.’ 


’ 




















The queen once wrote as follows to Prince 
Leopold, her uncle: “ Albert daily grows 
fonder and fonder of political business, and 
I grow daily to dislike it more and more.” 
Yet with all this dislike for politics, Her 
Majesty never fails in her duty of studying 
state questions carefully. Melbourne was 
her favorite prime minister during her earlier 
reign, and Beaconsfield, the brilliant Jew, 
basked in the sunshine of the royal smile at 
a.later date. Palmerston she did not like, 
and Mr. Gladstone seemed to have inherited 
a measure of the prejudice. But during 
the last two years Mr. Gladstone had stood 
nearer the queen than he did before. Every 
other government of- 
ficial who saw her 
crowned in Westmin- 
ster fifty-seven years 
azo is now dead and 
he alone is left to her. 

The family of the 
queen is an extensive 
one, consisting of nine 
children, five daugh- 
ters and four sons, 
two of whom, Prin- 
cess Alice and Prince 
Leopold, are dead. 
Few royal children 
have been more anx- 
iously and carefully 
trained and educated. 
Their parents strove 
to make them worthy 
in every sense of the 
word for the exalted 
position to which they 
were born, The daughters are gifted women, 
the sons, in the main, show resemblances 
to the gross House of Hanover. 

The influence of their father was seen 
most clearly in the two who have rejoined 
him, Alice and Leopold. 

The queen has small reason to fear that 
her race will become extinct. She has had, 
so far, sixty-six direct descendants ; children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, of 
whom fifty-seven are living. The last comer, 
the infant Prince Edward, son of the Duke 
of York, grandson of the Prince of Wales, 
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great-grandson of Queen Victoria, and heir 
to the British throne, is the third cousin of 
his father, and the second cousin of his 
mother. This makes his relation to himself 
somewhere between that of a third and fourth 
cousin. Sucha problem iscommon enough 
among the princely families of Europe. 

This numerous progeny costs the British 
government about five million dollars an- 
nually. Of this amount, the queen receives 
$1,925,000 ; she also owns large estates, and 
any property without heirship, unless other- 
wise willed, reverts to thecrown. She man- 
ages her complicated interests with skill and 
frugality, and is probably one of the wealth- 
iest ladies of her em- 
pire. 

The Prince of Wales 
receives $200,000 ; the 
Princess of Wales 
$50,000; Crown Em- 
press Frederick of 
Germany $40,000 ; the 
Duke of Edinburgh 
$125,000; Princess 
Christian $30,000: 
Princess Louise $30.- 
ooo ; the Duke of Con- 
naught $125,000: 
Princess Beatrice 
$30,000; the Duchess 
of Albany (widow of 
Prince Leopold) $30,- 
ooo; the children of 
the Prince of Wales 
$180,000. The reve- 
nues of the duchy of 
Lancaster belong to 
the queen, and these amount to about 
$250,000 per annum. When the royal chil- 
dren and grandchildren marry, dowries are 
provided for them. ‘The last of the queen’s 
children to marry, Princess Beatrice, received 
$150,000 as adowry from the British people, 
and sorely she needed it, for her husband, 
Prince Henry of Battenberg, was a pauper. 
On several occasions the nation has paid 
the debts of the Prince of Wales. Yachts, 


villas, hunting studs, castles, and parks, 
with adequate circumstances and unlimited 
provision, are lavished upon the Royal Fam- 
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ily by Cousin John’s munificent hand. He 
is not sparing in expense, and where his dig- 
nity is at stake, as here, John delights to 
honor himself in honoring his representa- 
tives. 

The queen’s private gardens at Osborne 
House, Isle of Wight, form a miniature 
paradise : three acres of flowers all one blaze 
of color in the balmy summer season of the 
southern Channel. Here stands to-day the 
tool house built by the Prince of Wales 
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widow of Frederick the Noble, emper 
of Germany, was born in November, 18, , 
and is therefore fifty-five years of age tl 


year. When her husband was a youth 

twenty-four, he ascended the hills of Balmo; 
with her, and plucking a piece of whi 
heather, the emblem of good luck, he offe: 
her the throne of Prussia and, though th: 
they knew it not, the imperial crown 

An informal engagement 
The marriage followed t: 


Germany. 
entered upon. 





DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG 
DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 


and the Duke of Edinburgh in 1857. The 
building bears marks of good workmanship, 
the boarding being substantially put on and 
the roof gables mortised in a scientific style. 
Here, too, was a miniature fortress known 
as the “ Albert Barracks,” where the Dukes of 
Edinburgh and Connaught fought sham 
battles and defended the building against 
the rest of the royal children, valiantly led 
on by the Prince of Wales. 

The eldest child of the queen, Victoria 
Adelaide, princess royal of England, and 
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PRINCE OF WALES, 
EMPRESS FREDERICK, 


EMPEROK OF GEKMANY 


years later. 
woman than her mother or any of her sister 
3ismarck and a bigoted Prussian followin 
could not crush this gifted iron-willed litt! 
woman, whose husband worshiped her an: 
believed her to be his guiding star in : 
things. 
“T love the War March of the Priests i: 
‘ Athalie,’”’ said Frederick to an English lore 
“‘and do you know why? Because that wa 
the tune they played when I marched dow: 
the church with my wife on my wedding day.’ 





0 


Empress Frederick is an able 




















When Emperor Frederick died, after that 
brief tenure of power, and the present war- 
lord took his place, his callow and unchas- 
tened utterances had no more severe critic 
than his mother. She knew to the full her 
son’s lack of experience and that it could 
not be supplied by declamatory appeals to 
departed greatness. But the temporary 
estrangement between them is happily at 
an end. He has, perhaps unwittingly, 
avenged her wrongs upon the Court clique 
which nearly drove her to despair when she 
was crown princess of Prussia. 

Although Empress Frederick has done 
much to cultivate the home-life of the 
Fatherland, it is beyond dispute that her 
influence in Germany is very limited. Her 
magnificent husband was not sufficiently 
localized and, must I add? fossilized by 
military discipline to suit the tastes of many 
of his subjects. “‘ Unser Fritz’’* was beloved 
by his armies, but the average German, 
or, more correctly, the average Prussian, 
grunted with dismay at the thought of “the 
Englishwoman’s” control over him, especially 
when he remembered the friendship of 
Queen Victoria for Napoleon III. and 
Engénie,° a friendship for which her daughter 
was suspected and maligned. 

The full name of the Prince of Wales is 
Albert Edward Guelph. He was born at 
Buckingham Palace, Nov. 9, 1841, and is 
the eldest son, the second child, and the 
heir apparent of Queen Victoria. The uni- 
form he wears in the illustration is the 
“undress” tunic of the Royal Horse Guards. 
He married on March 10, 1863, Princess 
Alexandra, eldest daughter of Christian 
IX., king of Denmark, and sister of the 
dowager empress of Russia. The picture of 
the family group of the prince and princess 
represents them with their five children, the 
two princes and three princesses. The 
death of Albert Victor is still fresh in our 
memories. 

The sweet and gracious Princess of Wales 
is more popular in England, her adopted 
country, than any of the queen’s children. 
Her husband is next to the queen and his 
wife in popularity and social influence. He 
has a fascinating personality, of which 


C-Mar. 
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Charles Kingsley wrote enthusiastically 
many years ago, and which enables him to 
adapt himself to all conditions of men, to talk 
theology with a bishop, statecraft with 
Mr. Gladstone, and pugilism with one of 
“the fancy ”’; a facility which is a little too 
facile to be recommended. 

There are reasons why darker phases 
exist in his life, phases the more dark be- 
cause of their contrast to the pure exaltation 
of his father’s career and labors. For thirty 
years the prince has been the titled, flattered 
social functionary of the British Empire. 
His royal mother during all those years has 
steadily refused to leave her somber retreats, 
but she has jealously reserved to herself her 
governmental privileges, and the nation has 
been even more careful than the queen con- 
cerning the reservation. Thus the prince’s 
aims and sympathies are so limited that 
unless he had been possessed of true native 
dignity and weight, he could not have been 
other than he is. If there be any truth in 
hereditary law he had a large amount of 
original sin laid up to his credit by his 
mother’s ancestors. 

Albert Edward is not so willfully vicious 
as he is good-naturedly weak. He is more 
liberal in political tendency than his mother, 
as witness his kind treatment of Mr. Glad- 
stone ; and his open-handed giving partially 
explains his debts. He scatters that which 
he has not gathered. The gambling affair 
at Tranby Croft in 1891 gave the coup de gracé 
to the worst associations of the prince’s life. 
It shocked the staid conventional royalists, 
to say nothing of the ardent progressive rad- 
icals, to know that the heir to the throne 
had cheats and blacklegs for his companions. 

Mr. Stead recently said, “When you ask 
at headquarters for what is actually true in 
the disquieting rumors concerning the 
prince’s conduct, it is speedily discovered 
that many widespread stories are fabrica- 
tions.” For instance, the old tale that 
Sandringham’ was mortgaged for debt is a 
falsehood ; again, he and the princess are 
entirely devoted to each other; whatever 
may be said to the contrary, their home life 
is tender and beautiful. The princess is not 
anxious for anyone to avenge her by un- 
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favorably criticising or calumniating her 
husband. His father was king in all but 
name, the son has been bored to death with 
interminable ceremonialism, and has never 
been allowed to transact any serious business. 
He is not a genius, he is not an imbecile: 
he has turned to the mire and, as someone 
phrased it when he recovered from his 
almost fatal illness, ‘‘ England has been 
cursed by the burden of a granted prayer.” 
But England should not only pray for the 
prince, she should also find him something 
sensible to do. “Look at my nephew,” 
said he, a few years ago. “He is only a 
youth, but he is the center of everything. 
He orders everything, directs everything, is 
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everything. Whereas I ain not allowed to 
do anything at all.” 

“‘ What could he do were he allowed the 
chance?” mutters a distrustful one. Well, 
since the death of the czar, he has had his 
first opportunity, and a great one. at that. 
England and Russia have hated and glared 
at each other for the past thirty years. But 
they forgot their hearty hate during the 
thirty days after Alexander III. died, when 
the prince stood by his nephew, the present 
czar, as his intimate and beloved adviser. 
This has given more joy to both nations 
than any event in their connection with each 
other since the Duke of Edinburgh married 
the aunt of the reigning Russian emperor. 


( To be concluded. ) 


CHRISTIANITY AND ENGLISH WEALTH. 


BY DAVID H. WHEELER, LL.D. 


T the outset, let us understand what 
we mean bywealth. Itisinadvisedly 
and unfortunately much discussed as 


- though it were the opposite of well-being, 
and, indeed, the principal obstacle to general 
prosperity and comfort. Wealth is the scien- 
tific term to designate any part of or the 
whole of the products of human invention, 
skill, and toil, including the uses we make of 
earth, sea, and sky and their fecundating 


powers. This scientific sense of the word 
ought to be accepted and left in full posses- 
sion of it. If we wish to speak or write of 
the property of an individual which is em- 
ployed in some way harmful to the rest of 
us, it should be easy to describe the abuse 
we wish to combat. Wealth is the aggregate 
of our physical means of well-being; and 
any part of the whole is wealth. The 
cottage of a workman and the clothing of 
his family are wealth. There are but few 
persons who have absolutely no wealth ; and 
such persons are found chiefly in prisons 
and asylums. 

To connect Christianity with wealth may 
still, notwithstanding the progress of science, 
offend some prejudices. Our Lord is said 
to have condemned wealth. On that pre- 


text, there are still in the world people who 
take vows of poverty, and then proceed to 
live upon the labor of other people. The 
statements of our Lord are sufficiently con- 
sistent with the scientific conception of 
wealth. He reproached certain persons 
who were rich, that is to say had a large 
amount of wealth in their individual hands; 
and those reproaches implied that their 
abuse of riches damaged their fellows. If 
we would follow our English Bibles and say 
rich and riches when we refer to individual 
sharers and shares of wealth, we should 
easily understand our New Testament. The 
conquest of Nature is the oldest economic 
law and you will find it in Genesis. The 
conquest of earthly well-being is one of the 
clearest individual duties of a Christian; 
and to share his wealth, little or much, with 
others in need, is that Good-Samaritanism 
which has come to be called charity in all 
Christian lands. 

Some smal! and fervid troops of Christians 
have in all times wandered into asceticism; 
that is to say they have become pious 
tramps, under one or another pretext; or 
they have persuaded better people to build 
them snug retreats out of reach of the 
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primary calls of duty. But the rule has 
always been that a Christian should be in- 
dustrious, thrifty and charitable; that he 
should provide his household with shelter 
and forecast the wants of his little ones. So 
soon as a man settles down to an orderly 
life, accumulation sets in. His flocks in- 
crease of themselves. His grain yields ten, 
twenty, thirty, or a hundred fold. Set in 
such a natural order, the sane mind—and 
Christianity is perfect sanity—employs the 
gains of labor applied to nature in building 
up life into rounded well-being and adorning 
it under the guidance of a developing es- 
thetic faculty. This expansion—produced 
by the brain guiding the hand—has its ever 
present perils. The rich man may be a bad 
man; his son may be a prodigal. The gains 
may be wasted in wars, in vicious pursuits, 
in governmental bankruptcies, in the orgies 
of Roman imperialism or in the luxuries of 
a French Court. If the whole sum of hu- 
man effort in producing abundance—the sur- 
plus over annual use—be counted up, it will 
be found that the greater part has been lost. 

The earth is full of the ruins of cities; 


and every such ruin represents a human 


bankruptcy. It is a vast aggregate. Wide 
regions—for example, around the shores of 
the Mediterranean—were once amazingly 
fertile, and are now swamps and sands. 
Another bankruptcy. Lost arts of industry 
make another vast bankruptcy. It is true 
that much wealth is created to be soon de- 
stroyed by legitimate use; but the distinct 
trait of a rich people is that the larger part 
of their wealth is of slow consumption—lasts 
for decades and centuries—and each piece 
of such wealth is a fecund producer of new 
wealth. Wealth, in its best sense, means 
durable homes, shops, mills, roadways, ma- 
chines, drains, and a vast more of perma- 
nent enjoyables and permanent productive 
devices. 

A problem of human society is: How 
can we preserve our gains? Not against 
the laws of physical decay, but against the 
depredations of humanity itself. A second 
problem is: How can we develop in our- 
selves the highest productive force and 
maintain it? No Christian reader of these 
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essays doubts that a genuine Christianity 
would enable a people to keep its gains and 
to increase its productive force. Twothings 
concur: 1st. Christianity, as I have tried 
to show in a former essay, has had a freer 
hand in England than elsewhere. 2d. The 
power to keep economic gains and the 
growth of productive power have produced 
the distinction the English enjoy as a 
wealthy nation. It is not difficult to show 
that this concurrence is not a fortuitous one. 

That the situation of England makes the 
people rich is a favorite folly. During some 
thousands of years before Christianity Eng- 
land was poorenough. This situation theory 
is full of vagaries: such as the one about 
cities springing up at the mouths of great 
streams; there are too many exceptions to 
the supposed rule. Nor isthe climate theory 
any better. There is as good climate where 
people are poor. The truth is that the Eng- 
lish people Aave made their island the center 
of the world. Run a belt round the earth 
and you may find a hundred places where 
the same kind of a humanity would have 
produced the same result. Towns and civ- 
ilizations are not built by nature but by man; 
and often the best building is done in the 
face of resisting nature. Have we not seen 
the second American city spring up in a 
swamp during the last half century? 

The English people acquired the power to 
keep their gains through the Christian zeal 
for man which gave them Magna Charta, 
and which fought down generation by gener- 
ation the three vices which consumed wealth 
in ancient civilizations, and in less measure 
in the contemporary Europe. These three: 
1st. Oppressive and irregular confiscation 
by the crown. 2d. Debauching and waste- 
ful luxury in the court and among the no- 
bility. 3d. The wastes and ruins of wars. 
The Christian heart of England achieved 
protection of wealth not all at once, not in 
perfection, but through a progressive and 
unresting movement to emancipation. Per- 
haps the largest cause of the French Revo- 
lution was a movement in reverse order—to 
insecurity for any gains of productive energy. 
The contrast between the French and Eng- 
lish in the matter of luxury fsa constant one 
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for centuries. The Parisian still regards the 
Londoner as a crude and coarse creature ; 
and the feeling is as old as the Conquest. 
The English courts have been frivolous and 
wasteful; but they never had a hundredth 
part of the wasteful power of the Court of 
Louis Fourteenth. 

From the Charta onward, a clear note of 
English public life, growing clearer age by 
age, is industrial freedom from restraints 
and above all from uncertainty. The pro- 
ducer has enjoyed a growing sense of 
security and certainty. And _ legislators 
and subjects have been Christians carrying 
forward this work with openly proclaimed 
Christian purpose and motive. 

But not less important is the individual 
character and its power of accelerated energy 
in production. ‘To keep small increments of 
productive mechanism—such as a roadway 
or milldam—to protect them from violence 
or neglect—is to make sure of such gains. 
But in the modern sense wealth is made by 
new implements, by control of new natural 
forces—in short by the inventive powers. 


The new wealth is not exclusively, but it is 
conspicuously English and American; and 
mainly through the inventions of Christian 


men. Something has acted as a tonic anda 
stimulant upon Anglican character; and this 
tonic is obviously in large measure a Chris- 
tian force. We may see this force in action 
whenever we set a new enterprise before 
English eyes. 

The sense of living in an orderly and 
secure world of man must have its natural 
history. It is wanting in oriental lands; 
it was a conspicuous lack of medieval 
times. The history of its development in 
England is the history of free institutions 
and of the parallel line of Christian history. 
For centuries, the English churches have 
cultivated the sense of personal value and 
personal power. The Christian school with 
this constantly repeated text has stirred 
English youth to its best efforts and roused 
into action its latent forces. No dreary col- 
lectivism, no sleeping drafts of fear and 
doubt have been administered by Christian 
teaching. On thecontrary Christianity never 
struck deep into the soul of an Englishman 
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without calling forth unexpected energy. 
Mr. Wesley’s work among the English poor 
is a conspicuous example. On both sides 
of the Atlantic, a hundred years ago, “the 
people called Methodists” were poor. Their 
accessions have usually come from among 
the poor. And yet, “the people called 
Methodists” are to-day in possession of 
their fair share of English and American 
wealth. 

The work of John Wesley is simply an ex- 
ample of the effects of Christian influence 
upon productive power; it happens to stand 
out where it can be surveyed. The stimulant 
in this case commands our respect because 
it is impossible to find any other root of 
prosperity except that springing up from the 
seed of the kingdom. We see a group of 
poor Englishmen isolated by their religious 
life, and therefore can survey the economic re- 
sults flowing out of a religiouscause. ‘ What 
will he do with it?” This question may be 
put when a man makes any gain. He will, 
in one case, waste it on a pleasure of the 
hour. In another he will keep it, use it, add 
to it. 

National wealth is the result of a vast 
number of individual gains and keepings 
and increments. The force which makes a 
man march steadily on this highway to com- 
petence may not always’be as conspicuously 
Christian asit is among the Wesleyans. The 
individual, indeed, may not himself know 
the source of this steadying power. But the 
observer and student of men may recognize 
it by its absence in other cases. It is nota 
matter of course that a boy shall grow up 
laborious and thrifty. Very far from it; 
multitudes of young men lapse into idleness 
and fall into wasteful and ruinous vices. 
They consume in riotous living the substance 
of their fathers and they break the hearts of 
their mothers. Do we doubt, any of us, 
what is perfect security against such down 
rushes to ruin? Is there anything so sure 
to preserve a boy in his economic value as 
sound Christian life in him? 

In a larger way, English lads have grown 
up in all times under this restraining and in- 
spiring force. As I have written in a former 
article, English Christianity never declined 
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into mere ceremonial, never limited itself to 
the hopes and fears of a future life, never 
forgot to fashion human character on 
Christian models. Having its hands free, 
as nowhere else, our religion has used doc- 
trines to produce practical results in human 
behavior. The results appear in the eco- 
nomic value of a man of this race; as an in- 
ventor, a master or a workman; as a mer- 
chant or a ship captain or a clerk or a sailor ; 
he is apt to have in him some reserve of in- 
visible power; and in one or another form 
such power is the cause of wealth, in modern 
societies. If the Anglican peoples are the 
most wealthy—and no one doubts it—the 
greater freedom with which our religion has 
acted,upon the practical mind of our hu- 
manity is the obvious explanation of this su- 
periority. The individual man whom we 
may have under examination, may not be a 
Christian by profession; but hehas inherited 
from a Christian ancestry the qualities—all 
moral at their root—which make him an 
economic force. 

This economic order has followed the po- 


litical order in being one of liberty. Against 
some results of liberty in the order of wealth, 
a protest has grown into considerable 


strength in the last twenty-five years. The 
freedom of the strongest in a world of pro- 
duction tends to make others his servants ; 
and strength has found new means of fraud 
upon weakness. A movement to check such 
evil tendencies began among Christian peo- 
ple as soon as the evils attracted attention ; 
and the mal-distribution of good things will 
be doubtless checked as far as possible with 
the hearty support of the influence of our 
religion. 

But the careless observer may miss the 
present value of Christianity in the economic 
world by a too ready belief in every charge 
of injustice, and by overlooking an important 
part of the case. Of one thing we are per- 
fectly confident. If at any time—or at this 
time—you have convinced the Anglican 
Christian mind that JUSTICE requires any 
specific legislation in restraint of the rich, 
that legislation will soon be on the statute 
books. Nay, if from obscure springs evils 
are flowing, these hidden springs will be 
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searched out. For my part, I could feel no 
such confidence in a non-Christian people. 
To prevent oppression by the rich, the Eng- 
lish Parliament began early to build upfences 
of law; and it has never ceased to build 
them. 

The English Church has often been 
the first to demand such laws, and its moral 
weight has always been on the side of the 
poor. Let me illustrate by one of the 
earlier forms of check. It is a prayer ap- 
pointed to be read in all the churches, dur- 
ing the reign of Edward the Sixth. It is 
valuable evidence because it breathes the 
very spirit of English Christianity ; and be- 
cause this prayer was read before rich and 
poor alike, the church in this way reminding 
the rich of their duties in the presence of the 
poor. All England heard this prayer; and 
I am confident that its effect surpassed that 
which the best possible law on the subject 
could have produced. Here are the words 
of this prayer : 

“We heartily pray thee to send thy Holy Spirit 
into the hearts of them that possess the pastures and 
grounds of the earth, that they, remembering them- 
selves to be thy tenants, may not rack or stretch out 
the rents of their houses or lands, nor yet take un- 
reasonable fines or moneys, after the manner of cov- 
etous worldlings; but so let them out that the in- 
habitants thereof may be able to pay the rents, and 
to live and nourish their families, and remember the 
poor. Give them grace also to consider that they 
are but strangers and pilgrims in this world, having 
here no dwelling place, but seeking one to come; 
that they, remembering the short continuance of this 
life, may be content with that which is sufficient, and 
not join house to house, and land to land, to the im- 
poverishment of others: but so behave themselves 
in letting their tenements, lands and pastures that, 
after this life they may be received into everlasting 
habitations.” 

There speaks the voice of English Chris- 
tianity, and that voice is still heard all over 
Angledom. And, as I think, there is no 
other force in all the world which has had, 
or now has, a tithe of the restraining power 
of this Christian pleading against strength 
and for weakness. 

There is, however, a large fact in the dis- 
tribution of wealth—as it is effected in Eng- 
lish production—which is wholly obscured 
by our current discussions. ‘The fact re- 
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ferred to is that the large wealth could not 
exist if a considerable part of it did not flow 
through the main body of the people. Mod- 
ern wealth outruns all ancient dreams in its 
vast proportions. But this aggregate in- 
cludes all the less and the little as well as 
the great; and ¢he great could not exist with- 
out the less and the ittle. If that nightmare 
of our fancy, the absorption of all wealth by 
a few, should become a living reality, it is 
certain that the increase of wealth would 
come to a sudden end. The multitude as a 
consumer is the cause of modern wealth ; and 
that means a wide and large enjoyment of 
the gains of a régime of Liberty. The 
emancipation of our slaves created fortunes 
by making the slaves consumers on a larger 
scale. So, a wide diffusion of the blessings 
of abundance has followed from the Chris- 
tian instruction and inspiration which have 
made Anglicans industrious, inventive, fru- 
gal, patient, and assured of thefuture. The 
belief of collectivists that we might dry up 
these springs of vigor and endurance, and 
still have all the abundance, is certainly not 
- supported by any evidence. 

I must not hesitate to affirm that English 
Christianity has wrought its great work in 
creating English wealth by moving upon the 
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deep forces of character, and by giving char- 
acter a free course. In other words, commer- 
cial and industrial liberty is the offspring 
of English religion. No socialistic scheme 
of binding Samson that he may grind in 
our mills can satisfy our Christian ideals. 
We know that he will grind better in free- 
dom ; and we hope to be able to see to it 
that he does not use his great strength to 
slay us and our children. 

The Christian task in economics remains, 
that which John Wesley achieved in his 
time, to stimulate and educate productive 
energy. Many thousands in every genera- 
tion are not reached and inspired. Could 
we reach them there would be vastly more 
wealth. The men who fail in industry, in 
prudence, in frugality, in self-restraint, do 
not fail under Christian inspirations but for 
lack of them. It is not the fault of our re- 
ligion that they are poor, that they throw 
away their gains in Wall Street or in saloons, 
that they live beyond their means or make 
unwise investments. The stimulant force 


which Christianity has imparted to a large 


portion of the Anglicans would create plenty 
beyond the dreams of socialism if it could 
reach, inspire, restrain the entire population 
of the English-speaking world. 


UNDERGROUND RAILWAY IN LONDON. 


BY A. E. DANIELL, B. A. 


HE vast extent of London and the 
ever increasing number of persons 
of all classes living at a distance 

from the scene of their daily work, rendered 
it—some five and twenty years ago—neces- 
sary to supplement by a system of railways 
the slow and inadequate method of com- 
munication afforded by the omnibuses, which 
were then the only means of locomotion 
available to that great majority of Londoners 
for whom the expense of constant cab-hire 
is prohibitory. 

The idea of an elevated railway would 
not be tolerated in London; it would be 
considered as an outrageous disfigurement 


of the streets, and its proximity to the 
housetops would be denounced as an un- 
warrantable violation of the rights of 
property. Consequently, the promoters of 
this great scheme were reduced to the 
necessity of tunneling under the roadway, 
and there laying their lines. 

As years went on the amount of public 
patronage extended to the undertaking 
evoked the construction of numerous 
branches connecting the suburbs with the 
metropolis, and so quickly do the various 
trains now succeed each other in the more 
important stations, that it requires a cool 
head and a sharp eye on the part of the 
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traveler to avoid stepping into a wrong one 
and finding himself landed two or three 
miles from his destination. 

The main line is constructed in the form 
of a circle, so that a person may enter the 
train at one of the city stations, and having 
revolved round London, return by a differ- 
ent route to his original starting place. 
Oddly enough, this “ Circle,” which seems 
quite the embodiment of harmony, is not 
the property of a single company. It is 
about equally divided between two separate 
—and in fact bitterly antagonistic—com- 
panies, the Metropolitan Railway Company 
and the District Railway Company, which are, 
however, in this particular instance, com- 
pelled by Parliament to sink their mutual 
animosities and work together for the benefit 
of the public. Each of these companies 


has some branch lines, but the Metropoli- 
tan—whether by better fortune or better 
judgment—invariably contrives to make a 
much larger profit out of its business, and 
and is accordingly the dé¢e noire’ of direct- 
ors and shareholders of the less prosperous 


District. 

On the “Circle,” the trains run every ten 
minutes in the day and early evening, but 
later on they are restricted to every twenty 
minutes. The number of trains on the 
branch lines varies, regard being had to the 
respective needs of the different suburbs. 
3y about midnight all traffic has ceased, 
but it recommences at a very early hour in 
the morning, when trains specially provided 
for workmen may be seen crowded with the. 
sons of toil eager to begin the labors of the 
day. 

In the outskirts of the town, when suffi- 
cient vacant ground existed to allow of these 
lines’ being constructed on the surface of 
the earth, this mode of progression is not 
wholly unpleasant, but it is far otherwise 
in those central districts, including nearly 
the whole of the “Circle,” where the line 
burrows beneath the soil. No one; who has 
not already endured it, can conceive the 
miseries which the unhappy passenger has 
to bear. 

To the chiefly negative discomfort of 
utter darkness, relieved only by a lamp 
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of the feeblest description, generally out of 
order, and always so adjusted that its 
light may give the least possible amount of 
benefit, is added the indubitably positive 
torment of an atmosphere of almost un- 
paralleled noisomeness. The air is densely 
charged with myriads of sooty atoms which 
settle, like swarming bees, on the face, 
hands, and garments of the traveler. His 
eyes smart and water with the sulphurous 
vapors caused by insufficient ventilation, 
while his throat becomes choked with the 
inky particles which he is constrained to 
swallow, and his body is convulsed by the 
coughs which ever and anon break from 
him, as he vainly endeavors to dislodge the 
abominable mass of nastiness which op- 
presses his lungs. If he keeps the window 
closed, the foul air is almost suffocating ; 
if he opens it, he is at once exposed to a 
fresh inroad of sulphurous fumes and vola- 
tile dirt. In fact, take what precautions he 
may, the journey is not conducive to his 
health, his personal appearance, or his 
mental happiness. 

Why, then, it may be asked do so many 
people use such a noxious method of loco- 
motion? The truth is, they cannot for the 
most part help it. In these days of rush 
and bustle, people must get to and fro as 
quickly as they can. Everything else is but 
a secondary consideration. The multitude 
of trains and abundance of stations present 
advantages which overweigh the sensations 
of comfort and cleanliness, and judges and 
laborers, merchants and counterjumpers, 
aged men and callow youths, delicate 
women and children of tender years, are all 
to be daily seen in the Cloaca Maxima’ of 
the modern Babylon. 

The stations are furnished with book 
stalls, which do a brisk trade in the morn- 
ing and evening papers, and display a 
variety of novels, medical compendiums, 
guidebooks, and political pamphlets; these 
works, however, are far less in demand by 
passengers than the “Star,” and, on Satur- 
days, the “ Pink’un.” It is sometimes pos- 
sible to obtain a little useful information by 
turning over the leaves of a book on these 
stalls, but, as the custodian will probably 
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pester you to buy it before you have read a 
dozen lines, this manner of searching after 
knowledge is precarious, and liable to un- 
timely interruption. 

The automatic craze is very much in 
vogue at these stations. You can weigh 
yourself automatically, take your own height 
automatically, obtain sweets, cigarettes, 
matches, and scent automatically, on 
depositing a small coin (¢. ¢., one penny) of 
the realm, in the gaping slot. Refreshment 
bars are few and far between, being attached 
to only the most important stations, and 
even these are hardly worthy of eulogy. 

The advertiser is in full force. Photog- 
raphers hang over the benches those 
curious frames in which three startled look- 
ing young women, an expressionless baby, 
a stern bald-headed gentleman, and a soldier 
in full uniform, are exhibited as specimens 
of their skill; enterprising bakers affix to 
the walls cases containing white and brown 
loaves, with testimonials from physicians of 
eminence proudly inscribed below; haber- 
dashers stick up little receptacles in odd 


- corners, wherein they stow a shirt and two 
collars, with a legend to the effect that 
these articles of apparel present a unique 


combination of fashion, cheapness, and 
durability. But the great bulk of the ad- 
vertising is done by means of boards and 
tablets, which are ranged about the walls in 
every available space. Puffs theatrical, 
puffs journalistic, and the ubiquitous soaps 
and pills, are massed in a dense phalanx, 
while that awful example of perverted 
ingenuity, the electric sign, performs its ex- 
asperating gymnastics. 

To such an extent is this system of 
placards carried on that it is often extremely 
difficult to distinguish the names of the 
stations among all this superfluity of printed 
matter. Not long ago an American travel- 
ing on the “Circle,” seeing “ Partington,” 
the name of an eminent advertisement con- 
tractor, painted in enormous letters, ‘con- 
cluded that this was the name of the 
station. When he arrived at the next stop- 
ping place, he again observed “ Partington,” 
emblazoned in the same conspicuous man- 
ner. This somewhat surprised him, but he 
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consoled himself with the thought that 
there must be two divisions of the “ Parting- 
ton” station; so he continued his journey 
and shortly afterwards arrived at “ Parting- 
ton” the third. Unable any longer to 
satisfy himself as to the mysterious recur- 
rence of these letters, he proceeded to make 
inquiries, with the result of discovering 
that, misled by this Will of the Wisp, he 
had gone two stations beyond the place 
where he had intended to alight. 

The pertinacious advertiser does not stop 
at overloading the walls and every inch of 
space in and about the stations, but he goes 
so far as to afford the companies additional 
means of revenue by disfiguring the higher 
portions of the carriages with small tablets, 
which constantly appear before the eyes of 
the martyred traveler, setting forth exagger- 
ated panegyrics on building societies, patent 
shoe blackings, quack medicines, and other 
equally unimportant nostrums. 

The carriages on the trains are divided 
into three classes, first, second, and third. 
The first-class compartments are comfortably 
padded, the second are in a sort of interme- 
diate state, while the third are mere boards. 
The number of persons that can be seated 
in each compartment is ten—five on each 
side—but in the third class, at busy times of 
the day, as many as six people often squeeze 
in on each side, and it is not unusual to see, 
in addition to these, three or four men or 
lads standing in the narrow gangway be- 
tween the seats. A goodly proportion of 
this crowd are frequently loaded with bags 
of tools, unwieldy packages, bundles, and 
tin cans, and the effect on a sultry July 
evening when they are all perspiring freely, 
especially in a smoking-carriage, enveloped 
in clouds of the rankest “shag-tobacco” 
propelled from the vilest of pipes, can be 
more surely conceived than described. 

The carriages are not provided, except in 
solitary instances, with any heating appara- 
tus, and when they are so furnished—which 
usually occurs in the first-class—a solitary 
warming-pan about three feet long consti- 
tutes the sole calorific agent during the 
severe frosty weather. 

As a rule when traveling in a “Circle” 














train and alighting at your destination, it is 
found necessary to climb a steep and dusty 
staircase of about twenty or perhaps forty 
feet from the landing platform before reach- 
ing the street. 

The pretty and truly picturesque stations 
at the junctions of the thoroughfares on the 
elevated system, in New York City, and on 
the suburban lines throughout the United 
States, are in marked contrast to the shabby 
and soot-covered places where one waits for 
a train in London. Huge glass domes cover 
the space allotted as a depot, underneath 
which passengers must either walk or stand 
upon the dreary platforms or else be content 
by occupying a hard circular seat arranged 
against the tomb-like walls of the “ Under- 
ground.” 

Then again the telegraph offices are miss- 
ing at these stations. A person wishing to 
despatch a “wire” cannot do so at the rail- 
way ticket offices, this monopoly being a 
separate and distinct institution, and solely 
under the control of the government. Hence 
it is obligatory to send all electrical commu- 
nications from branch post offices. 

The first-class fares are about double those 
of the third-class; the second about half 
way between the first and third. Return 
tickets can be purchased at the rate of a 
fare and a half for the double journey, and 
first- and second-class season tickets can be 
procured at advantageous terms, a privilege 
of which business men who have to travel 
on the line daily, are not slow to avail them- 
selves. There is a considerable number of 
unscrupulous travelers who, after taking 
third-class tickets, usurp positions in the 
first- and second-class carriages to which 
they are not entitled. These interlopers 
are, however, sometimes detected by zealous 
officials who occasionally make an inspection 
of tickets en route, and then their confusion 
is very amusing to witness. 

Tickets are taken by a collector standing 
in a narrow passage or angle, which must 
be passed in order to go out of the station. 
He is so placed that only one person can 
get by him at a time. It is thus not easy 


for a person without a ticket to avoid his 
I once, however, saw a success- 


vigilance. 
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ful attempt of this kind made on a dark 
winter’s night at the Edgware Road station, 
which is situated among a network of small 
streets. A man, getting ahead of the crowd 
of out-going passengers, rushed violently 
up the stairs, and, dashing past the aston- 
ished collector, who vainly endeavored to 
seize him, disappeared in the adjacent laby- 
rinth shrouded by the most unusual gloom. 
The collector said he should know him if 
he saw him again; but whether he did so or 
not, has never been ascertained. 

Of course, when there are so many stop- 
pages, the amount of time which can be 
spent at each station is extremely short, and 
an unpracticed passenger who wanders de- 
liberately along the platform, eying every 
carriage with care so as to select the most 
commodious, will probably be startled by 
the sudden motion of the train and run a 
risk of being left behind. This is often the 
case with elderly ladies, who sometimes 
scramble with outstretched arms, in terrified 
haste, into a carriage full of smokers, while 
the alert guard gives them a push behind 
and claps the door upon them with a tre- 
mendous bang. 

The polite attention passengers receive 
on the American lines from the employees 
is missing here, as the porters, guards, ticket- 
collectors, and booking-clerks spare no time 
to give courteous replies to any inquiries, or 
in directing passengers how to find their 
proper trains; but if a small tip, say two- 
pence, is handed to one of these servants, a 
ready reply will be vouchsafed or you may 
be conducted either to the right platform or 
even guided to your train and have the door 
of the compartment shut quietly after you. 

The agility of the guards—a fine athletic 
set of men—is very noticeable. They give 
the signal for departure by waving a green 
flag, shut all open doors with a powerful 
turn of the wrist as the train rolls by them, 
and when its speed has become considerably 
accelerated, make a dart at the foot-board, 
and clutching the door swing themselves 
into their vans with a precision which excites 
the envy and admiration of spectators. 

The enormous strides which are now being 
made in electrical science may prove to be 
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the means of eventually solving the ques- 
tion, how to establish a speedy method of 
communication throughout London without 
the deleterious atmosphere engendered by the 
smoke of the present underground railway. 
A small electric railway has already been 
constructed, starting from the city and go- 
ing under the Thames to the southern 
bank of that river, whence it proceeds to the 
populous suburbs of Kennington and Stock- 
well. Access is obtained to the platform by 
means of lifts, and the traveler is elevated 
to the surface by similar agency when his 
journey is done. Though this line may be 
regarded chiefly in the nature of an experi- 
ment, it is certainly very popular in 
the districts through which it passes, as 
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may be seen from the busy throngs which 
hurry to its stations to make use of the facil- 
ities thus afforded for getting to their place 
of work; and a much greater scheme has 
already received the sanction of Parliament 
—though it has not yet been actually begun 
—viz: the construction of an electric rail- 
way from Shepherd’s Bush, a western suburb 
of the metropolis, which would run under 
the Uxbridge Road, Oxford Street, and Hol- 
born to the city, where it would form a junc- 
tion with the line already existing. This is 
a great idea, and it would extend railway 
facilities to the only central parts of London 
which are still imperfectly served. All Lon- 
doners trust that no obstacle may arise to 
prevent its speedy execution. 
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BY MAX LENZ. 


“THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” 


TRANSLATED FOR 


P ROTESTANT Christendom is now pre- 


paring to celebrate the memory of 

the northern hero who, in the dark- 
est days of Germany, came forward in the 
turmoil of most bloody battles, as the re- 
deemer of the imperiled adherents of the 
Lutheran creed. The political strife of 
nearly three centuries ago has died away. 
The German nation, no longer divided and 
wavering, stands to-day powerful and united, 
determined to ward off every attack. Long 
since have the foreign powers who fought 
out their fights on German soil and took pos- 
session of our territory and streams departed, 
driven away, shaken off, and Sweden even 
among the first. The old boundaries have 
been recovered and more faithfully fortified, 
and alien splendor has faded before the light 
of the new German crown. 

Yet the religious dissension is still per- 
ceptible. The modern followers of the old 
taith of the Middle Ages are disposed to 
depreciate even now the glory of the great 
king, because of his hostility to their cause 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
It seems as though our defenders of Rome 
and the papal policy had gone too far to- 
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wards the justification of the past. Their 
complaints are directed against the political 
views which were bound up in Gustavus 
Adolphus with the zeal of his religious be- 
lief. From the heights of national self-con- 
sciousness they condemn the selfish policy of 
the foreign conqueror, and forget in their 
patriotic agitation that the historians of the 
new school are bent on nothing less than 
to justify historically the aims of the House 
of Hapsburg and the pope, and decry the 
new state which incorporates German Prot- 
estant ideals. 

There has scarcely been a period in German 
history, when the old empire attained greater 
successes and came nearer to the restora- 
tion of religious unity than in the years 
when Wallenstein and Tilly’ fought their 
great fights, and Emperor Ferdinand was 
preparing, with the aid of the League,’ to 
revoke all promises and treaties the German 
Protestants had wrung from his family. 
When, at the end of 1627, the last Danish 
garrisons were driven out of Mecklenburg 
and the Cimbrian peninsula, it seemed all 
over with German heresy. The imperial 
general had become master of the land as far 
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as Ottensund. His thoughts now rose to 
the highest flights, evento a crusade against 
Constantinople, which he would carry on 
with the united strength of the German 
army, and the help of Spain, Venice, and 
the pope. In three years the Turk was to 
be hounded out of Europe and his domin- 
ion divided among the conquerors. 

These were imperialistic ideals, to which 
Charles the Fifth had adhered in the midst 
of all his wars with the pope and the here- 
tics, with French and Turks, and which al- 
ways formed the extreme horizon of Cath- 
olic statesmanship. Tilly himself cherished 
these fancies and was fond of discussing 
them with Wallenstein. But the first duty 
for both, however, was to secure the north- 
ern coasts and seas. The Elbe and Weser 
were already in their hands. Their regi- 
ments were encamped along the Rhine and 
Ems, as welcome neighbors to the Spaniards, 
who were pressing toward them from Bel- 
gium and the Low Countries. Their posts 
stretched through the whole realm as far as 
the Alps. The Lutheran princes and cities 
bent submissively before the decrees of the 
Catholic generals, the priests were carrying 
on their work triumphantly, and the higher 
officers were greedily stretching out their 
hands to clutch the rich foundations of the 
heretic schools and institutions, a booty which 
the words of Ferdinand had promised them. 

The Catholics had already espoused the 
motives, which they—and also certain Prot- 
estants as well—are still accustomed to attrib- 
ute to Ferdinand and Wallenstein’s policy. In 
the assemblies of the Hanse towns’ at Liibeck 
the victors unfolded a lofty program of na- 
tional policy, and revealed to the German mer- 
chant the view of restoring the old commer- 
cial supremacy. It was a shame, they said, 
for the German Empire to let foreign nations 
lay down laws for its guidance in its own 
seasandrivers. The Germans were allowing 
themselves to be treated like children. The 
English had established themselves in their 
very midst with their monopolies, and had 
‘drawn so many millions from Germany 
that now they were bidding defiance to 
Kaiser and realm. What was the toll in 
the Sund,*‘ other than a harmful and shame- 
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ful tribute of all Germany to the Danes? 
In the name of national honor and prosper- 
ity, the protection of which the emperor 
considered to be his highest obligation at the 
present and in the future, the Hanse dele- 
gates were summoned to destroy foreign in- 
fluence in the Baltic Sea. 

The position of the imperialists, however, 
was somewhat equivocal. Near the em- 
peror’s ambassador, even more urgent than 
he, was the Spanish, the representative of 
the power which for seventy years had 
striven to annihilate state and religion in 
Holland, and for a still longer time had en- 
deavored to involve the empire in all the 
adventures of its world-embracing projects. 
Consequently the cities would only have 
opened their harbors and the German Sea to 
anew master, and have been compelled to 
surrender the remnant of their independ- 
ence. They would have become nothing else 
than useful members of the Spanish world- 
power, their political and religious ideas sub- 
verted, destroyed in their victories, and per- 
haps in their defeats also, and ever exposed 
to the danger of paying the costs of any re- 
verses of the imperial policy. 

For the opponents of Austria were not 
wholly overthrown. If England was in- 
jured by her internal dissensions, the Dutch 
were becoming stronger and more united. 
They were victorious on the North Sea, 
in the West Indies, and were never more 
eager for war on the Continent. At this 
very time the subjection of La Rochelle 
could inspire Richelieu® with the hope of re- 
newing the glorious plans of Henry IV., 
while leaving his hands free to accomplish 
them. The North was still undaunted. The 
Danish king stood firm upon his islands, and 
unattainable by the imperial arms and torches 
were the ships and havens of Gustavus 
Adolphus. To be sure, Wallenstein was 
preparing for action by water, and was hay- 
ing twenty-four men-of-war built. But the 
Danes soon blockaded the mouth of the 
Trave. So we can understand how the 
Hanse towns rebuked the tempters who, in 
order to buy their souls, showed them the 
treasures of this world. They still hoped 
to maintain their neutrality—which in the 
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long run was indeed impossible. Christian 
IV. was once more struck down ina fresh 
combat and North Germany was thrown en- 
tirely on her own resources. Persecution 
and confiscation were holding full sway. 
Though driven back from Stralsund the Duke 
of Friedland® was still in possession of the 
remaining harbors of Pomerania. He held 
Rostock, Wismar, and all Mecklenburg, 
bound fast by citadels and strong garrisons. 
And from the Sund he could still send his 
best regiments, under his trusty lieutenant 
Georg von Arnim, to Prussia in order to 
help the Poles against Sweden. 

In the face of this danger, which was al- 
ready threatening himself, Gustavus Adol- 
phus determined to undertake a campaign 
in Germany. Certainly this was not pure 
idealism. He represented the might of Swe- 
den and was eager to extend it, just as Fer- 
dinand desired to magnify the House of 
Hapsburg. Zeal for religion and political self- 
interest were the inseparable moving forces 
with both monarchs, as with all statesmen 
of those times. The interests of dynasty 


‘ also had the greatest weight with the Swed- 


ish king. He was merely continuing the 
work of his heroic father, who had main- 
tained the rights of the Protestant Wasas’ 
against the Polish Catholic branch of his 
house, and had succeeded in establishing 
them on new and firm foundations. Both 
proved themselves to be genuine scions of 
the Wasa stock, in that they led their per- 
sonal interests ever along the road of the 
greatness of Sweden and Protestantism. 

It was old German soil, the Hanse terri- 
tory and the domain of the Teutonic Knights, 
over which Gustavus Adolphus established 
the lordshipof Sweden. Everywhere where 
his banners were borne the German mer- 
chant and the German sword had ruled. 
Germantoil had first carried civilization into 
the barbarous lands of the East. German 
had been the mission band. Then in the 
centuries of the hierarchy, our ancestors were 
the champions of the creed of Rome, which 
they planted round about on the Baltic Sea; 
while beyond their frontiers Lithuanian 
heathenism and the Muscovites remained 
long in darkness. Afterwards their polit- 
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ical supremacy, as well as their religious 
unity, was broken. But the latter, at least, 
had quickly and decisively restored itself in 
its new spirit. It wasas though these out- 
lying regions, these latest won provinces of 
Rome, had the more easily repudiated her, 
according to their national bent. Not with- 
out conflicts, but at the bottom still without 
any deep agitation of the masses, this 
alienation had taken place, which made the 
change by no means comparable to the pro- 
found overturnings to which the state and 
social system of Central and South Germany, 
or Western Europe, had been subjected. The 
great crisis which German Protestantism had 
to undergo in the wars of the Smalcald 
League and in the last decade of Charles V., 
had scarcely affected this northern world. 
In the midst of victory, at its very frontier 
at Wittenberg, the emperor had turned his 
back on it. 

And this faith which rooted itself here 
more deeply than anywhere else was the 
German faith. Never, before or since, have 
German ideas ruled so thoroughly in the 
northern kingdoms as in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. All expressions of 
active life in the broad territory from Witten- 
berg to Upsala and from Liibeck to Dor- 
pat were stamped with their impress and 
tinged with their colors. First of all reli- 
gion itself was proclaimed in all rectories and 
churches, in its most original and German 
form. Unmixed with reformed doctrines 
and Presbyterian ordinances the spirit of 
Wittenberg® ruled in sermon and church 
constitution. Enthusiastically, with scholarly 
zeal, it was cherished in the universities, be- 
tween which a genuine exchange of instruct- 
ors and students was in force. How often 
in the time of Chemnitz and Pufendorf? Ger- 
man professors were called to Swedish uni- 
versities, and how often among the matricu- 
lates at Greifswald, Wittenberg, or Frank- 
furt do we find the names of Swedish 
students. The connection was by no means 
of an intellectual character only. In the 
great market of the North, vigorous and ex- 
panding Hamburg, the recruiting sergeants 
of the Swedish and German armies were ac- 
customed to meet; and nowhere did the 
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North German nobility serve more gladly 
than under the blue and yellow banner of 
Sweden. In Gustavus Adolphus’ armies 
German and Swedish officers stood on equal 
terms, and the former occupied even the 
highest posts. Inthe royal councils, during 
the German war at least, almost more Ger- 
man than Swedish pens kept busy. The 
talented Georg von Arnim had served the 
king in Livonia and Prussia as both colonel 
and diplomat, and represented him also at 
the court of Berlin as suitor for the hand of 
the Hohenzollern princess. Gustavus him- 
self spoke and wrote German as well as he 
did Swedish, and appeared among his Ger- 
man cousins almost as one of them. In 
economic ways also our nation maintained 
the front rank before all rivals in the old 
lands of itssupremacy. However much the 
German merchant might be injured in the 
Baltic markets by the jealousy of his north- 
ern neighbors or the encroachings of the 
Protestant powers of the West, yet these con- 
flicts were not poisoned by religious hatred, 
since under Elizabeth and the princes of 
Orange the Protestant nature of their states 
had fully deciared itself. 

Where were then the dangers which 
threatened this civilization which was so well 
established and united? They came from 
the East, from the Russians, who with bar- 
baric savagery, already is the sixth and eighth 
decades of the sixteenth century, had thrown 
themselves upon the distracted and deserted 
abodes of the German tradesmen and knights 
in the Baltic provinces. Where could they 
have found safety had Gustavus Adolphus 
not come to their assistance? He cham- 
pioned not the German state, which scarcely 
existed then, but German belief, the indi- 
viduality of the German spirit, powerful in 
all the North, and therefore the principles 
of German power. For these he drew his 
sword. And if to-day the Baltic provinces 
can still hold out against the new pressure 
of Muscovite barbarism, they owe no one 
for it more than the Swedish conqueror, who 
in that era of the past hurled back their 
oppressors over the Embach. Even more 
threatening than the danger from Russia, 
which had flooded the German villages like 
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a mountain torrent, and like it had run off 
again, was the attack of the other Slavic 
power, the one allied to Hapsburg and 
Rome, Poland. Favored by the avarice of 
German traders and a Slavonic nobility she 
had pressed over the Vistula into the very 
heart of the German colonies, and was 
stretching out after all the Prussian coasts, 
and even over the sea to Sweden itself. 
Who can mistake that here also Gustavus 
Adolphus preserved in defense and offense 
German culture against the Catholic Slavs? 
And together with this the third danger more 
fearful by itself than the others, and the 
greater since Hapsburg and Poland pursued 
in religion and politics closely related goals. 

Thus here on the strand of the German 
Sea came together in hostile array the two 
beliefs, which had striven for a hundred 
years with each other. Pressed back to the 
brink Lutheranism found its hero at last, 
and prepared itself to turn upon its merciless 
opponent. It was a fight for life and death 
for which the Lutheran creed was to get itself 
ready, for beyond its present limits there 
was nothing left but icy wastes. 

More than once Gustavus Adolphus had 
been tempted to engage in the war in Ger- 
many with Christian IV., especially in 1624, 
when the Danish king, favored by an anti- 
Hapsburg coalition of the great powers, took 
up the fight. But the negotiations had 
always fallen through. Between the two 
rivals no union was possible. Besides, at 
that time everything in Sweden was still to 
be regulated by her king, who wished to 
clear and simplify the relations obtaining in 
his monarchy. For there all was rancor, 
pettiness and powerlessness. “ In your coun- 
sels,’ he wrote to his German relatives, “is 
no harmony, but pure discord, by which 
great things are undone; for what outcome 
is to be expected when the Low Saxon 
Circle idles away its time and considers in 
what way it may remain quiet and become 
the spoils of victory.” With righteous anger 
he beheld the narrow self-seeking of his 
cousins in the Empire, who in the struggle 
with the great powers, looked after their own 
immediate advantage, while the knife was 
being held to their throat, and wished to 
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turn away the danger with paper rather than 
with steel. “They should recruit and arm 
themselves,” and then he would come to 
their aid with a royal army and fleet, and 
with God’s help teach their enemies a lesson. 

In him the entire energy of a whole polit- 
ical system dwelt, a system which was based 
on the universal element of the Protestant 
belief. He held in contempt the barren 
activity of the German courts, where more 
was spent on one banquet than a man-of-war 
would cost. In him also were prominent 
the qualities of personal application, ambi- 
tion and thirst for deeds, though he never 
lost sight of the general interest, and was 
ever conscious that he stood on guard against 
the papacy, the conflict in which he had 
grown up, just as his hero and model, Mau- 
rice of Orange,” whose actions and sayings 
he so constantly praised. To him fear was 
unknown. Almost rashly did he seek for 
danger ; yet individual courage was ennobled 
in him by the strength of a faith which 
assures of eternal life. How greatly do 
those mistake Gustavus Adolphus’ heroic 


nature, who impute to him no other motives 
than those of desiring to win for Sweden 


outposts on the German coast. He had, so 
he once wrote, much too strict a conscience 
to wage war for the sake of land and sub- 
jects ; he would indeed have no war in which 
he might not die like a warrior blessed, and 
appear gladly before God’s face. 

But wherever he came forward he 
wished to command by himself. Where he 
planted his iron blow he maintained it firmly. 
Georg von Arnim noticed this immediately 
on his landing in Germany. The first im- 
portant thing, at that time, was for the king 
to win the German coast, Pomerania, which 
he from the outset had desired as the reward 
of victory; first the islands and mouth of 
the Oder, then with quick onset the capital 
and the other strongholds of the country. 

Slowly, therefore, he worked along up the 
Oder. He could have driven Knyphausen 
out of New Brandenburg and, I believe, 
have delivered Magdeburg, as he had prom- 
ised the faithful Falkenberg. But he did 
not wish to leave anything behind him, give 
up the Oder or fail to make sure of 
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Brandenburg and its fortresses. Step by 
step he pressed forward, ever concerned with 
keeping his connections open with the coast. 
Then after the laurels of Breitenfeld, which 
he had gathered in on the way, he begins a 
more speedy course. He breaks over the 
Thuringian Forest into the valley of the 
Main, rushes down to the Rhine and back 
to Franconia, throws himself again on waver- 
ing Tilly and inflicts on him, at the gate of 
Bavaria, his second defeat, and death. 
After this triumphal march with quick resolve 
he makes his last journey, through the heart 
of the Catholic countries against the Duke 
of Friedland, whom he defies at Nuremberg. 
Finally he himself on the field of Liitzen 
finds in victory over this mighty one that 
death which so often had roared in vain 
around him in the thunder of battle. 

What his last intention was, whether he 
had from the beginning a fixed point in view 
or, as Oxenstiern™ claimed later on, was 
merely drawn step by step to unknown goals, 
whither the giant strife, in which his appear- 
ance, and the whole war in Germany, was 
only an episode, might have carried him, 
who can say? It is possible that his vic- 
tories might have joined more closely the 
great country of the Lutheran faith to the 
Swedish monarchy and have led politically 
to a Corpus Evangelicorum.” ‘The constitu- 
tion of the Empire would then have hardly 
held together, and might have met the fate 
Chemnitz prophesied for it. 

Hapsburg and Rome have known few more 
dangerous political opponents than the 
Swedish king. His existence was fixed on 
war like the life of the Protestant hero whom 
he imitated. So long as the old Empire 
had arms no peace was possible with the 
Lion of the North. No one knew this 
better than Gustavus Adolphus himself. 
“‘ What is neutrality? I don’t understand it,” 
he exclaimed to the envoy from Branden- 
burg, who brought the cowardly and uncer- 
tain proposals of George William” to his 
camp at Stettin. 

To-day, as we have said, the political 
breach, which at that time prevented reli- 
gious peace, has disappeared, and the world 
has changed. Scarcely anywhere now can 
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be found a trace of the dynastic and political 
interests which ruled the statesmen of those 
days. But if it is true that our Prussia, the 
corner-stone of the new Empire, rests on the 
religious ideas which prevailed in Gustavus 
Adolphus’ dominions, and which, according 
to Ranke, found a late support and expres- 
sion in the monarchy of Frederick the 
Great, then we must honor, as our own, the 
king who threatened the old Empire with 
destruction. National interests, in the pres- 
ent meaning of the word, were by no means 
in force at that time, when all was permeated 
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with private views. It was not the fluctua- 
ting relations of state combinations or family 
advantages which moved the governments of 
the seventeenth century, but the social-reli- 
gious question. This lent to personal ambi- 
tion a color and content, when the reform- 
ers first introduced it into general life, 
binding political parties together without 
distinction of nations, and giving the idea of 
nationality itself a new meaning. On this 
common ground, the ground of our exist- 
ence, stands, united with the creators of our 
state, the Swedish king. 
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[ March 3. ] 
REGENERATION, 
Except a man be born again, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God.—Joun iii., 3. 
T was in the spring of the year A. D. 
] 26 that a conversation between two 
men occurred, of which this text is a 
part, which was, I have no question, the 
most memorable conversation that ever took 
place in connection with the religious life 
and development of men. The two were 
strangers to each other; their relation in 
this conversation was strange, and stranger 
still was the fact that they should be in 
conversation at all. They were widely 
separated in social position. One of them 
was a young Galilean peasant, of lowly 
origin, of pure but poor parentage, and 
humble to the last degree; the other was a 
Pharisee of Jerusalem, high in the counsels 
of his people, the third ruler or teacher of 
the Sanhedrin. If the young Galilean had 
sought the elder man we should not wonder ; 
the wonder lies in the fact that the seeking 
was the other way. 

Yet is this not altogether a wonder, for this 
young man had been doing certain unusual 
things in connection with the great feast of 
their nation, there in the capital city. He 
had cleansed the temple of its polluters as 
with the authority of the Christ. He had 





wrought certain miracles, which had filled 
the minds of the common people with 
wonder and astonishment. So mighty had 
he shown himself, and so frequent had be- 
come the comment upon him and his teach- 
ing, that the Sanhedrin itself had met to 
discuss the assertion made by John the 
Baptist, that he was the Messiah who should 
redeem Israel; and the decision to which 
they had come is plainly given in the first 
speech by this fair-minded teacher as he 
said to the Galilean, “ Rabbi, we know that 
thou art a teacher come from God.” 

But in that sentence, Nicodemus denies. 
the claim which some were putting forth, 
that he was the Christ. It was Oriental 
courtesy of the highest, most beautiful kind, 
which this old man showed to the young 
one; he, an aged teacher, to one just ap- 
pearing on life’s stage—‘ Rabbi, teacher, 
we recognize you for what we think you are, 
a teacher come from God.” 

There is almost brusque directness in the 
reply, as Jesus says to Nicodemus, “ Your 
speech comes to me with this thought in it. 
You know that I am a teacher come from 
God, and you, yearning to know something 
more of the things that pertain to the King- 
dom of God in this world, are come to me 
to ask if Ican give you more knowledge, 
more light upon the things to come than. 
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that which you already possess, That 
which I have to say to you is this: You 
need nothing additional. What you need 
is fundamental. You want no new knowl- 
edge, you want right adaptation to the old 
knowledge, to the things that are. You 
want no new insight into spiritual things. 
That which you want is a new birth.” 

The old Jew stumbled when he heard 
that phrase “new birth.” That thought of 
a new birth is nothing new to Nicodemus. 
‘To be born again” was a common phrase 
on the lips of the Jew of his day. If men 
outside of the Jewish church came into it, 
they must come in accordance with the re- 
quirements of a certain ritual, and such 
ones in the common phrase were said to 
have been born again. But he, the third 
ruler of his nation, he need to be born 
again! Was not the Fatherhood of God 
pledged to the fact that he and every Jew 
was a member of the spiritual Kingdom of 
the Eternal God? 

It is easy enough for us at this distance 
of time to say that he ought to have under- 


_ stood. But the thought which lies in that 
simple word which I quote from His lips, 
His first utterance to Nicodemus, has be- 


come the fundamental doctrine of the 
church of all ages; and it stands to-day as 
the one eternal condition by which men may 
enter into fellowship with God’s spirit. 
Moreover, the Nicodemus answer, the Nico- 
demus spirit, “‘ How can these things be?” 
is the spirit which still strives against the 
God-spirit in the midst of this evil world ; 
and therefore that conversation was the 
most important conversation, as I believe, 
of which the world has ever had record. 
For if the world—if the wor/d—if the 
wWoRLD could absolutely be born again in 
the sense which Jesus meant when He spoke 
those words, the questions which vex society 
to-day would be forever, and forever, AND 
FOREVER settled. 


[ March ro. | 
Tue full phraseology of the text pre- 
supposes that this “change,” this “new 
birth,” is a matter entirely supernatural. 
The Greek word which is rendered “again,” 
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means “from above.” “Except a man be 
born from above, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God.” Except upon the soul of man 
there comes a force not controlled by the 
physical nature, upon the soul held down to 
life by chains which the physical cannot 
break until death come—except there come 
upon each individual soul a force extra- 
physical and outside of the world in which 
it lives, it cannot enter the Kingdom of Life. 
That is what the text means. 

Now I can best make the thought which 
I have in mind plain to you by an illustra- 
tion somewhat extended; and I ask that 
you will not so center your minds on the 
illustration as to lose the thought, the 
spiritual truth, which lies behind it. Sup- 
pose that I hold in my hand an egg. Its 
chemistry is simple. Here is the outer 
wall. Chemical analysis tells me that it is 
of the same material that makes the lime- 
stone rock, the basis of this earth of ours. 
Within, as I break this chalky wall, I find a 
thick and tough, leather-like parchment 
which surrounds that which is still within, 
keeping its delicate, fluid-like contents away 
from all harm if by any means the external 
wall should be dented, bruised, or even 
broken, if it itself is not broken. Within, 
there are two fluids; the first pure albumen, 
the second almost pure sulphur, and at the 
center one little spot which biologists call 
the life cell, impossible, almost, to detect, 
and yet the atom in which the life, if there 
is to be life there, is supposed to have its 
center. Nothing there which has any life 
at all. 

Now, as a fact of natural history, that 
was produced by natural causes, It was 
generated. Experience teaches us that it is 
endowed with a certain potency. If we 
never had had experience, and if for the 
first time in the history of man we were to- 
day to see that little article called an egg, 
neither you nor I would know of what it 
was composed or with what potency it had 
been endowed by God. These things I 
have mentioned—chalk, parchment, albu- 
men, sulphur—are absolutely inorganic; 
that is, there are no organs by which they 
can perform any operation that will make 

















this egg a living, moving, organized being 
of God. These things we know. There 
are two ways by which it may be changed 
from its inorganic into an organic condition. 
Before these two changes occur some in- 
telligence outside of its world could say to 
it, and say to it with truth, “Except that 
egg be awakened to life by some power out- 
side of itself, it never can enter into the 
Kingdom of Life; except it shall be born 
again, it cannot see the Kingdom of Life.” 

One of these powers which work to 
awaken it to organic life we call assimila- 
tion. I take this egg and place it in boiling 
water. At once it is changed from its 
inorganic condition to something still inor- 
ganic, but utterly different from what it was 
before. It is edible now and in the usual 
condition for food. If we take it as food it 
will be worked upon by the forces of the 
body and pass into life and become a part 
of our organized active being. It has, by 
assimilation, become organic. Let me take 
the same article and subject it to the same 
amount of heat, or similar heat, but in a 
different way, by degrees, and not suddenly, 
and I bring about a vastly different result. 
If I subject it to the heat produced by the 
wings of a nursing mother through three 
weeks of time, then there will come a break- 
ing of the outer wall, not from without, but 
from within, and there will stand out from 
it that which was inorganic but is now an 
object of organized life. This change has 
come to it not out of itself; this change has 
come to it from a power outside of its own 
world; a power supernatural to it; that is, 
above it in nature; not contrary to its 
nature, but higher than its own nature; it 
has been brought by the nursing process 
into life and power. As it existed in the 
first instance a result of generation, it exists 
now in the Kingdom of Life a result of 
regeneration. 

Still one more thought in regard to it. 
Let me place that egg upon the pulpit and 
leave it, let no hand touch it for a year or 
two ormore. Let it lie there intact, then 
let me come again and take it; will you use 
it for food? Will you try to hatch it? Let 
me subject it to the process by heat, in 
D-Mar. 
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boiling water, or let me subject it by heat, 
under the brooding wings of a hen, and it 
will never become an article of food, or 
awaken to organic life. Why? Because 
the forces within it, by which it was dy 
nature acted on, have worked its ruin and it 
has become degenerate. No power outside 
of its world has worked upon it; but that 
which was in it by nature has worked in it, 
and its own degeneration has ensued. 

Now for the application. Let us forget 
the illustration entirely. The human soul 
in connection with the physical nature exists. 
Where it came from I do not know, but 
that it is Ido know. It exists in connection 
with the physical nature, and is the result 
of that inexplicable mystery which we call 
generation, by which human life is awakened 
out of other human life. Second, this 
human soul, in connection with a physical 
nature—for we do not know the soul in any 
other connection—is capable of degenera- 
tion. Third, the text asserts that the 
human soul in connection with a physical 
nature may become regenerate; that is, 
awakened into a new and different spiritual 
life. And we claim that such a potential 
result is a logical one; for if nature can 
furnish an analogy for us in things which 
are seen, it is surely logical that the same 
anology exists and is carried into the realm 
of the unseen. For nature is one always 
and unchangeable; and the life which 
characterizes the grass there at my feet, 
and which characterizes the supremely great 
form of manhood, whose power we rever- 
ence, that same form of life is the life which 
characterizes the Eternal God. 


[ March 17.] 

The second of the two points which I 
had in mind at the opening of this dis- 
course is contained in the thought just now 
advanced. Before stating it again, there 
are two or three preliminaries necessary. 
The Savior in these words, “Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the King- 
dom of God”; uses three ideas which are 
purely physical. These three are: birth, 
sight, and kingdom; three ideas which are 
purely physical, and deal with the physical; 
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but He uses them as analogues of three 
ideas which are purely spiritual, and which 
can only be spiritually comprehended. “ Ex- 
cept a man be born again” is the analogue 
of the “new birth”; that which we call re- 
generation. “He cannot see” is the 
analogue of that spiritual insight which we 
call “faith,” and which attends the new 
birth into the Kingdom of God. By “king- 
dom” He carries the idea of organized 
force in society, and that thought “ organized 
force in society” He uses as the analogue 
of the “Kingdom of God,” by which He 
means primal power operating along the 
line of eternal righteousness in the Universe. 
To these spiritual ideas “new birth,” 
“Divine insight,” “Kingdom of God,” the 
world of that day was absolutely blind, but 
no more blind than is the world of to-day, 
in which men are forever and forever ask- 
ing, “How can these things be?” And 


the more exclusively a man devotes himself 
to the study of material phenomena, think- 
ing thereby to answer the questions as to 
the spiritual things, which in their essential 


nature lie outside of the world in which his 
investigations are made, the louder will be 
his cry, “‘ How can these things be?” 

My second thought therefore is this: If a 
man rejects the ideas of regeneration, of 
spiritual illumination, and the Kingdom of 
God, because there is no forthcoming an- 
swer to his question, “‘ How?” then, if he is 
logical, he must also reject the ideas which 
stand analogously for these things; if he 
rejects those ideas which are before him 
outside the range of experience because he 
cannot see “ how,” he must reject also those 
things which are behind him, within the 
range of experience, because he cannot tell 
as to them in the last analysis how they can 
be! 

Let us take the first thought. Here is 
the open hand. It shuts, it opens. My 
will says “shut”; my will says “open” ; 
“raise”; “lower”; by and by the time will 
come when the hand will no more shut, nor 
open, nor raise, nor lower, and men will 
look at the lifeless form and say, “He is 
dead.” What is dead? What has gone? 
Where did it go? What is the body worth 
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now that it is gone? Whatis it? Where is 
it? Why did it go? Come with your philos- 
ophy and scientific investigation and tell me 
how this could be that one moment I should 
raise my hand, and in the next it should 
have become still forever. 

All you know of physical life are the 
manifestations of physical life, and you 
know just as much of spiritual life as you 
know of physical life. I have seen physical 
life; I see itnow. I know I see it; that is, 
I see its manifestations, I have seen 
spiritual life; I know I have seen spiritual 
life. I see it now. You may as well tell 
me I never looked upon the form of my 
father in the flesh, as to tell me that my eye 


‘has never looked upon the spiritual form of 


my Father which is in heaven. Any man 
can see Him who with open eyes and trust- 
ful heart looks out from the surroundings of 
time straight into God’s Kingdom of 
Heaven and waits with patient spirit to see 
His manifestations. 


[ March 24.] 

Let us take an illustration—sight. “ Ex- 
cept a man be born again he cannot see.” 
The general structure of the organ of sight 
in animals is the same in the highest and 
the lowest. Man as an animal has an eye 
made in a certain way. We can see in this 
light: but let us come into this room at 
night when there is no light within; let the 
sky be hung with black clouds that utterly 
cut off the small light of the stars, and we 
would be wholly ignorant of each other’s 
presence so far as sight goes. Again, I 
have in my hand a stick. I walk along the 
road, and there on a low branch sits a bird. 
I put up my stick and push him; he winces 
and moves, but he cannot see, to know what 
disturbs him, at all. But let the darkness 
of night come over the scene, and let him 
sit there upon the low-reaching branch, he 
is all keenness now. If a field mouse runs 
across the ground beneath him, he sees that 
and in an instant is down from his perch, 
and has seized his prey. There runs across 
the floor a little animal we call the house- 
cat, with eyes so made that the light by 
which she sees in the day she stores up in 
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those orbs for use in the night, and both by 
day and night she sees. She goes her way 
by night or day at will. Why can she see 
in the night avdin the day? Why can I 
see in the day and zofin the night? Why 
can the owl see zz the night and not in the 
day, having the same organ of vision which 
we call the eye, of the same general physical 
structure? Why? All we can say about 
this organ of sight is this: there are certain 
physical manifestations, in connection with 
the eyes of birds, of beasts, of men, which 
we see, but cannot tell how they operate or 
why they operate in certain ways. Now I 
assert that we know just as much about 
spiritual insight as we know about physical 
outsight. All we know of either is in their 


manifestations—if you reject the one be- 
cause you cannot understand and tell how 
it can be, you must reject the other because 
you cannot understand or tell how it can be. 


[ March 31.] 

Ler us take the third thought, “ King- 
dom.” Here in this Kingdom of nature 
are objects of the same kind, whose visible 
life is governed by exact and apparently 
unalterable laws, and yet they produce very 
different results. Here are two shrubs by 
the side of my house. I am told they will 
blossom in the spring; they look just alike 
as they grow. When they open this bears 
a white blossom, and that a purple. Why? 
The rootlets are just the same, the fingers 
that are below the soil playing with nature’s 
forces are just the same; but one set of 
rootlets picks up out of the soil that which 
makes the blossoms of the shrub white as 
snow, and the other in just the same soil 
and having just the same care, takes out of 
the soil that which makes the blossoms 
purple. 

How can these things be? Here are 
three creatures fed on corn. I feed corn to 
my sheep, I feed corn to my horse, I feed 
corn to my hen. Wool grows on the sheep’s 
back, hair on the horse’s back, feathers on 
the hen. Why? The same food, the very 
same food, produces in the three animal 
organisms three different results. 


I have two sorts of sand here. That 
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which I hold in this hand I subject to heat 
and mechanical process and I produce a 
beautiful clear plate glass, through which I 
can look, and am unconscious that glass is 
between me and the object seen. The 
other I subject to heat and mechanical 
process, and I have that formation which 
we call steel, and through it no light can 
pierce. Again with a certain kind of drill, 
I could put a hole through the steel, but I 
might drill forever on the plate glass, and 
only wear that same tool dull. Let a ray of 
sun come down upon the flinty glass, and it 
goes through it; but let the same ray of 
light shine upon the polished steel for a 
thousand years, and it would not go through 
at all. Why? How can these things be? 

You see the believer in spiritual things 
and the believer in material things are not 
different in their attitude towards things 
around them. Neither one can answer the 
ultimate question to which we are forced 
when we come down to the last analysis. 
And so I press upon you, if there be one 
reader who assumes the attitude of rejecting 
the spiritual phenomena because he cannot 
answer ‘‘ How?” the proposition, that if it is 
logical to reject the phenomena of the 
spiritual world because you cannot answer 
“How?” it is equally logical to reject the 
phenomena of the natural world because 
you cannot answer “ How?” 

Friends, be honest. Acknowledge that you 
are afloat on a boundless ocean. For you the 
blue expanse over which your life sails be- 
gins nowhere, ends nowhere. Beyond you 
lies the horizon which is nothing; beneath 
you lies an ocean which is nothing. You 
yourselves are coming from nowhere and 
are going into the nowhere. You are no- 
where; you are no thing; an undreamed 
dream; a delusion that exists not. You 
are not material, not physical, not spiritual, 
nothing! Ah, but you say that is mental 
suicide. Yes, it is mental and spiritual 
suicide, and you have already com- 
mitted mental and spiritual suicide, as 
far as the logical analysis goes, if 
you take the position of the man who 
calls himself agnostic, or unbeliever, because 
he cannot see “ How?” 
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My readers, we are not shut upto such 
an awfulness of desolation as that. There 
is life and we know it; there is sight and 
we know it; there is growth into a Kingdom 
and we know it; and above the voice of the 
baffled seeker after ¢hings, who cries, “I ask, 
and I receive no thing; I seek and find zo 
thing; I knock and it is not opened unto 
me,” yet there is the still, small voice that 
whispers, ‘ Ask and ye shall receive; seek 
and ye shall find; knock and it shall be 
opened unto you.” 

I see two souls go down life’s hillside ; 
one with the unanswered question ever held 
like an open book before him, with shaking 
head, with trembling step, with shivering 
heart; down life’s hillside he goes toward 
the valley of the shadow of death. His 
feet touch the brink of the stream yonder. 
“ How?” is the only word and thought that 
fills his soul. At the touch of the icy 
stream there is a shiver, a struggle, a cry 
“No God!” a leap in the dark! The 
waters gurgle and he is gone. I see 
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another walking, in the language of those 
wonderful words, “Though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil: for Thou a7¢ with me; thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me”—and 
he comes down to the water of the stream. 
Unshrinking he enters; the chill strikes to 
the center of vitality, but above the tremor 
of nature, “Then shall my latest breath 
whisper Thy praise,” rises a song of prayer 
to God. Deeperhe goes; still calm; deeper 
and deeper, the death wave sweeps upward ; 
and yet he sings: “Jesus, Thou Prince of 
Life, Thy chosen cannot die.” And now it 
is almost over him. The wave is icy chill 
to him too, now; and from his lips the cry, 
““O Christ, my Christ, can this be death ?” 
And then he sinks from sight; and all is 
over. Over! Oh, no, not over. For there 
comes the rush of angel spirits, and the tri- 
umphant soul is borne away in song of cheru- 
bim and seraphim up to the throne where 
Christ sitteth at the right hand of God. 
—R. S. Holmes, D.D. 


THE WORLD’S DEBT TO MEDICINE.* 


BY JOHN S. BILLINGS, M. D. 


HE word “medicine” in the title of 
this article is used in the broad sense 
of including surgery, obstetrics,’ the 

various specialties relating to diseases of the 
eye, ear, throat, skin, etc., and the so-called 
medical sciences such as anatomy, physi- 
ology, pathology,’ and pharmacology,* as 
well as the treatment of disease by means 
which do not require the use of instruments, 
or internal medicine as it is sometimes 
termed. Modern sanitary science and prac- 
tical hygiene are not included, because these 
will be treated of in another article. Taken 
in this extended sense medicine has been of 
benefit to the world both directly and indi- 
rectly. Its direct effects have been produced 
by preventing, or by removing or mitigating 
the effects of, disease or injury; by making 
life more comfortable for individyals; its 
indirect benefits have consisted in part of 
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the good work which has been done for the 
family and the community by those persons 
whom it has preserved and sustained, and 
who could not have done such work without 
its aid, and, in part, of the results of the 
powerful stimulus which it has given to other 
branches of science and of art, and of the 
effects of the influence which it has exerted 
upon psychology,‘ theology, and jurispru- 
dence. 

Medicine holds a high rank among the 
civilizing agencies of the world, and the his- 
tory of its development is, to a great extent, 
the history of human progress. Perhaps 
the simplest way of giving some idea of the 
world’s direct indebtedness to medicine will 
be to contrast the possibilities of relief three 
hundred years ago with those of the present 
day, in some dangerous conditions or dis- 
eases. 

Let us take first the improvements which 
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have been made in the management of 
childbirth, and their results. In 1594, 
for every thousand children born, at least 
fifteen and often forty, mothers died. In 
those days they had no anesthetics;° they 
knew very little of the nature of the diffi- 
culties which sometimes involve a fatal re- 
sult both to mother and child if they are not 
removed; and the instruments which the 
physician of to-day uses in such cases with 
excellent results had not yet been devised. 
They knew nothing of the causes or nature 
of puerperal fever, which followed the visit- 
ations of certain physicians, nurses, or mid- 
wives like a pestilence, “which closed the 
eyes just opened upon a new world of life 
and happiness, bowed the strength of man- 
hood to the dust, and cast the helplessness 
of infancy into the stranger’s arms, or be- 
queathed it, with less cruelty, the death of 
its dying parent,” and they could suggest no 
useful remedy. They saw the eyelids of the 
newborn babe redden and swell, and yellow 
matter exude from between them, and could 
foretell that in a few days or weeks the child 
would be partially or wholly blind; but they 
knew nothing of the simple and efficacious 
means by which the skilled physician of 
to-day averts such a calamity. To-day more 
than half of the dangers and terrors of child- 
birth are put aside by medical art, puerper- 
al fever is almost unknown in cases where 
the proper precautions have been taken, and 
the death-rate of the mothers is less than 
five per thousand births. 

As the child grew up, three centuries ago, 
one of its greatest dangers was due to small- 
pox, which appeared in epidemic form at 
intervals of about six years. Ail grown 
people in those days had either had small- 
pox, and were more or less pitted with its 
scars, or had proved themselves insuscep- 
tible to the poison. It became epidemic in 
a community as soon as enough young chil- 
dren had accumulated to furnish fuel for its 
flame, and the mothers and fathers waited 
helplessly to see which of their three or four 
young children was to fall a victim to the 
scourge. Now, thanks to vaccination, this 
danger is almost entirely removed. 

Diphtheria existed in the old days; but it 


was not known by that name; it was the 
malignant sore throat, or the garrotillo, or 
strangling disease, and absolutely nothing 
was known as to its course or proper treat- 
ment. This disease has caused a greater 
mortality within the last fifty years than it 
has ever done before; but the causes of its 
spread are now becoming understood, and 
there is good reason to hope that the per- 
sistent study and experimentation of a few 
physicians during the last three years has 
resulted in the discovery of a remedy which 
will greatly reduce its mortality. 

In the sixteenth century fevers and dysen- 
teries decimated the villages, the armies, and 
the prisons. No one knew anything definite 
about the differences between various kinds 
of fevers, and the corresponding differences 
of treatment which they demand. Malarial, 
typhoid, typhus, and relapsing fever were 
confounded. They had no quinine or cin- 
chona® bark. Gradually we have learned to 
distinguish between some of the different 
forms of fever, although there is still some- 
thing to be done in this direction; and we 
have also learned how to treat some of the 
specific forms in such a way as greatly to 
reduce their mortality. The death-rate from 
typhoid fever under modern treatment is 
only about half of what it was fifty years 
ago. . 

Little attention was given in the sixteenth 
century to the recording of deaths or to the 
calculation of death-rates; and hence we 
cannot state accurately how much greater 
the expectation of life is in civilized coun- 
tries to-day than it was three hundred, or 
even one hundred years ago; but we do 
know that it has decidedly increased. The 
average duration of life among the better 
class of Roman citizens, according to the 
Pandects’ of Justinian, was 30 years; in 
Geneva during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries it was not more than 20 years; 
fifty years ago it was about 38 years, and 
now it is between 45 and 50 years. This 
great saving in human life is due probably 
much more to better hygiene than to im. 
provements in therapeutics,* but it should be 
remembered that improvements in prevent- 
ive medicine have been largely due to the 
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increase of knowledge by physicians in the 
matter of distinguishing different forms of 
disease, that is to say, to improvements in 
diagnosis. 

Until the physicians had learned to dis- 
tinguish the so-called “Devonshire colic” 
from other forms of abdominal pain, and 
had shown.that it was due to poisoning 
from lead dissolved in cider, little or nothing 
of value was done in the way of prevention. 
It was not until the differences between 
typhoid and typhus fever had been dis- 
covered, and it had been shown that the 
former was rarely directly contagious, but 
was due to excreta,’ while the latter spread 
by contagion which depended largely upon 
overcrowding and lack of ventilation, that 
rational measures could be taken to prevent, 
or limit the spread of, these diseases. 

The most direct evidence of the prolonga- 
tion of life and relief from suffering for which 
the world is indebted to medicine is to be 
found in the records of surgery and some of 
its special branches. 

Three hundred years ago, when a surgeon 
was bold enough to amputate a crushed or 
gangrenous limb, to remove a large tumor, 
to attempt to relieve a strangulated bowel, 
or to extract a stone from the bladder, he 
had no anesthetic, and his great dread was 
of the spouting blood from the vessels which 
he was obliged to cut. In 1564 Ambrose 
Paré had described and recommended the 
method of ligating blood vessels divided in 
an operation, instead of using the red hot 
iron to burn the ends, as was the usual 
method; but it was more than a hundred 
years after that before the ligature came 
into general use for this purpose. It is only 
within the present century in fact that we 
have come to understand the importance of 
shedding as little blood as possible in oper- 
ations, and the best methods of doing this. 
The surgical patient in old times deferred 
the torture of an operation as long as possi- 
ble, and when he was at last compelled to 
undergo it, he did so with comparatively 
little hope of surviving its effects; for pyz- 
mia” was then the rule rather than the 
exception after an operation, especially in 
hospitals. In a large proportion of cases in 
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which the surgeon now operates with a fair 
chance of success, such as tumors of various 
kinds, crushes and gangrene in the upper 
part of the thigh, dilatations of the great ar- 
teries in the neck, the armpit, the groin, etc., 
there was then no hope of relief, and the 
unhappy sufferer could only look forward to 
inevitable death. 

If he had a cancer of the lip, or she had 
a cancer of the breast or womb, death was 
prayed for to put an end to the persistent 
pain and horrible sights and odors with 
which they were afflicted, while now such 
persons, if they present themselves in time 
to the surgeon, can be relieved in the ma- 
jority of cases, and thus the bread-winner of 
the famiiy is preserved, the mother remains 
with her children. The patient inhales a 
little sweetish vapor, and sleeps. The sur- 
geon works deliberately and carefully, every 
bleeding vessel is secured at once, everything 
that is allowed to touch the wound has been 
carefully sterilized by heat or chemicals, so 
that none of the bacteria which cause sup- 
puration can gain access to it, and when the 
patient awakes he finds himself in his bed 
looking up vaguely into the face of the 
trained nurse who stands by its side, and 
wondering why the operation has not com 
menced. He does not have to look forward 
to weeks and perhaps months of suppura- 
tion, with daily dressings, before his wound 
has healed—for several days he has nothing 
to do but eat and sleep, his bandages will be 
looked at, but probably not touched before 
the end of the week, when they will be re- 
moved, and instead of an open wound there 
will be seen a thin red line marking the place 
of the future scar. 

The world’s debt to surgery does not con- 
sist merely in the number of lives saved 
by the latter, but it also includes the vast 
shortening of the period of suffering and 
unproductivity which formerly existed after 
an operation. 

It is in what is called abdominal surgery 
that medicine has recently obtained some of 
its greatest triumphs and has conferred 
some of its greatest benefits. The removal 
of ovarian and uterine tumors is now so 
common and successful an operation that 
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it is a little difficult to realize that less than 
a hundred years ago the means of relief 
for these affections did not exist. 

In former days many people died of 
painful diseases of the abdominal cavity, 
of the true nature of which little was known, 
and which were vaguely called inflammation 
or obstruction of the bowels. Now it is 
known that many of these are due to in- 
flammation and perforation of a little worm- 
like body attached to the beginning of the 
large intestine in the right side of the lower 
part of the abdomen, and which is known 
as the appendix vermiformis; and hardly a 
day goes by that a successful operation is 
not somewhere performed for the cure of 
disease of this organ. E 

Wounds of the abdominal cavity impli- 
cating the intestines were formerly con- 
sidered to be almost necessarily fatal, and 
no attempt was made to put the injured 
organs in a condition to repair the damage 
done; while now in such cases the abdomen 
is opened almost as a matter of course, the 
bleeding is stopped, the effused blood and 
other matters removed, the openings in the 
intestines closed, and in many cases life is 
preserved. 

Turning now from these triumphs of 
general surgery, the list of which it would 
be easy to greatly lengthen, let us consider 
for a moment the great increase to the com- 
fort and producing-ability of man which 
has been brought about by the studies of 
physicians on the mechanism and diseases 
of the eye. The number of men and 
women who have been freed from headaches 
and various obscure forms of nervous 
irritation, and who have been enabled to do 
their daily work with comfort, and to enjoy 
the beauties of nature and the pleasures of 
literature, by means of glasses properly 
fitted to correct the effects of the irregular 
and distorted structure of their eyes, is very 
great, and is becoming greater every day. 
The operations for the removal of cataract, 
and for the making of an artificial pupil 
have literally given sight to the blind in 
thousands of cases. 

The benefits of medicine in diseases of 
the ear are not so marked as they have been 
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in diseases of the eye; but the many deaths 
formerly caused by the extension of inflam- 
mation from the internal ear to the mem- 
branes and venous canals of the brain are 
now being prevented by the timely operation 
which physicians urge in cases of chronic 
discharge from the external ear. 

The removal of tumors from the larynx, 
and the passing a silver tube into the organ 
in cases of croupor diphtheria have already 
saved many lives, although they are com- 
paratively recent discoveries. 

The resources of modern medicine for 
the relief of pain are great and manifold. 
With the aid of the hypodermic” syringe and 
of the alkaloids obtained from narcotic 
plants, such as morphine for example, 
agonizing spasmodic pain like that caused 
by the passage of a calculus” from the 
kidney can be promptly done away with, 
while such drugs as the bromides, chloral, 
sulfonal, etc., are available to procure rest for 
the weary brain. Besides ether, chloroform, 
and other substances for producing general 
anesthesia by inhalation, we can produce 
insensibility in a particular part by the use 
of cocaine, or by theintense cold produced 
by the ethyl or rhigolene”™ jet, and thus be 
able to perform many painless operations. 

Recently it has been discovered that a 
peculiar disease characterized by a swelling 
of the face and extremities, and by increas- 
ing mental weakness, and which is known 
as myxedema, is due to a failure of a gland 
situated in the front of the neck, called the 
thyroid gland, to perform its proper work, 
and such cases, which were formerly almost 
surely fatal, are now cured by means of an 
extract from thyroid glands of sheep. 

Many of the disorders of old age 
which make life a burden are now sus- 
ceptible of palliation or relief so as to 
secure comfort to the patient, although the 
degenerations of tissues and organs which 
give rise to them may be beyond the reach 
of art. 

I have space for but one more specimen 
of the direct benefits which medicine has 
conferred upon mankind, and this is the 
improvement which has been made in the 
care and treatment of the insane and feeble- 
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minded. For hundreds of years these un- 
fortunate creatures were supposed to be 
special objects of divine displeasure, to be 
possessed by demons, or to be suffering 
from witchcraft, and exorcisms were almost 
the only remedies applied. If these failed, 
the stake or the gallows was resorted to in 
many cases, and these were quite as fortu- 
nate as most of those who were confined in 
asylums in which all sorts of lunatics were 
huddled together like brutes. As Dr. 
Conolly remarks, it is difficult to account 
for the long neglect, in civilized communi- 
ties, of those afflicted with a malady more 
dreadful than most other maladies in that, 
before it destroys life, it destroys all that 
makes life valuable or desirable. Yet 
nothing is more certain than that this com- 
plicated misery has been, not only the sub- 
ject of neglect, but of the greatest abuse 
and cruelty. Through the investigations 
and efforts of a few physicians all this has 
been changed, and the majority of the 
insane are well housed and fed and receive 
skilled medical treatment, which in many 
cases results in their restoration to their 
families “clothed in their right mind.” 

Great as is the debt which the world owes 
to medicine for the saving of life and the 
relief or mitigation of suffering, this is 
small in comparison with the indirect bene- 
fits to society which it has conferred. Its 
practical utility extends far beycnd the 
relief of individuals, for the actions and 
work of kings, of statesmen, and of the 
leaders of human thought and progress are 
at times dependent upon its aid. Medicine 
is the parent of the biological’* sciences, 
including anthropology” and modern sociol- 
ogy.”* 

Educated physicians have led the way 
in all branches of natural history, and 
have contributed much to chemistry. Medi- 
cine has exerted a powerful influence, not 
merely by the discoveries which it has made 
and announced, but by disseminating the 
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modes of observation, of investigation and 
of reasoning, of its votaries. For hundreds 
of years the flickering and feeble flame of 
true scientific thought was kept alight 
mainly by men who had studied medicine, 
and in the organization of great scientific 
societies in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the physicians took a most promi- 
nent part. 

The physician does not so separate the 
consideration of the psychical part of man 
from that of his physical organization, as is 
commonly done by the theologian or the 
jurist. The more he studies his subject the 
more he is convinced that with every mental 
or spiritual manifestation there is some co- 
ordihate change in bodily structure; that 
body and mind exert a powerful influence 
upon each other, that disorder of the one 
may produce disorder of the other, and 
that both must be taken into considera- 
tion in dealing with ignorance, folly, vice, 
and crime. ‘This view has gradually become 
prevalent among educated men, the modern 
jurisprudence of insanity is based upon it, 
and it is beginning to be accepted by crim- 
inologists and social reformers. 

The influence of the physician in social 
life has always been great, because he be- 
comes the trusted personal friend of many 
persons who seek his advice and opinions in 
matters unconnected with their ailments, 
and it cannot be doubted that this influence 
has been almost invariably exerted for good. 
The example set by him of habitual self- 
sacrifice, of giving up his own comfort, and 
sometimes risking his own health and life for 
the sake of his patients, of punctuality, and 
of precision and accuracy in his work, which 
is often undertaken without the smallest 
prospect of pecuniary reward, is an example 
which has some effect upon those who are 
acquainted with his daily life, all the more 
because these things become habits which 
“exact no effort, involve no indecision, and, 
above all, no self-praise.” 
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A ROMANCE OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 
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IR WALTER SCOTT’S romance of 
S “Woodstock” is a literary illumina- 
tion thrown upon the climax of the 
best known epoch in British history—the 
period of the Civil War and Political Revo- 
lution. The mutual attitude of parties in that 
day is substantially the mutual attitude of 
English parties to-day; Cromwell and Charles 
still have their worshipers. And I have 
myself come across persons strongly preju- 
diced on both sides of the controversy who 
recognize that “Woodstock” is a wonder- 
fully fair presentation of its period. 

The first thing we naturally look for in 
such a picture is the variety of parties re- 
flected in the personages of the story. In an 
era of civil war, party lines will be drawn 
with a sharpness scarcely realizable in peace- 
ful times. Throughout all Britain neighbors 
must have been sundered like the Everards 
and the Lees, dragging apart in their schism 
a pair of true lovers. Men educated side by 
side, like Holdenough and Joseph Albany, 
came to be leaders of warring churches. Or 
here and there would be found those whose 
early ties were still preserved amid political 
contests, as where Markham Everard man- 
ages to save Roger Wildrake by making him 
his clerk. 


“Chums at college and Lincoln’s Inn—we have 
been Nisus and Euryalus, Theseus and Pirithous, 
Orestus and Plyades;! and, to sum up the whole 
with a Puritanic touch, David and Jonathan, all in 
one breath. Not even politics, the wedge that rends 
families and friendships asunder, as iron rives oak, 
has been able to split us.” 


The very name “Woodstock” introduces 
us to Cavalier associations—a Royal Lodge 
dating from the time of Henry of Anjou’ 
and the Fair Rosamond. Its varied and 
multiplied fronts make an absolute banquet 


Woodstock Park is Sir Henry Lee, and in 
him we have the old-fashioned Cavalier—the 
pure “Conservative”’ of his age—whose 
fidelity to his king is as absolute, and as 
essentially instinctive, as the fidelity of his 
noble hound Bevis to himself. Handsome 
in person, and picturesque in his Vandyck * 
dress, Sir Henry represents the stateliness 
of the old courtly life; he has also the liter- 
ary veneering of the Cavaliers, and Shakes- 
peare is forever on his lips, though even 
Shakespeare seems recommended most by 
his being “the closet companion of my 
blessed master.” The proper surroundings 
for a knight and ranger are furnished. But 
the choicest element in the household is the 
knight’s daughter Alice, in whom Cavalier 
womanhood is seen at its best. The refine- 
ment and grace of high birth sit naturally 
upon her; but there is beneath a heart deep 
enough to cling to the Puritan playmate of 
her childhood. As a simple girl who has 
never been to court she innocently idealizes 
her king (to the confusion of his guilty con- 
science). But she can flash out at the king 
himself when he presumes: more than that, 
by her mingled dignity and sweetness, she 
can transform the second Charles for a period 
into a chivalrous gentleman. 

With the Cavalier party is naturally asso- 
ciated the old Church of England. The 
rector, Dr. Rochecliffe, has been expelled 
from Woodstock parish, but still hovers 
about the mansion—to the architectural 
mysteries of which he is high priest. Not 
the least touching incident in the story is the 
evening picture of the rector in his robes 
reading in the keeper’s hut the service of 
the outlawed church to the dispossessed 
knight and his kneeling daughter. Another 
point is worth noting. The bias toward 


to the architectural antiquary, containing /o/icy that invariably goes with the institu- 


specimens of every style from pure Norman 
to composite Elizabethan. The ranger’ of 





tion of a state church appears—of course in 
an exaggerated form—in the way that Dr. 
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Rochecliffe is the arch-plotter of the story. 
He revels in the thought of holding in his 
fingers threads of complicated intrigues on 
behalf of the royal cause, and insists on all 
his friends’ taking their assigned parts with- 
out questioning, as if they were living chess 
men. Of course the worthy doctor is not 
aware, as the reader is, that all these deep 
intrigues are known and used by Cromwell. 

But there were Cavaliers of another type 
than this; and they are represented for us 
by Roger Wildrake, of Squattlesea Mere. 
In him we see the Young England of the 
period,—the roaring blades who, under the 
dashing generalship of Prince Rupert,’ had 
made so much of the king’s fighting force. 
In this particular specimen of them animal 
spirits have run to the seed of loose living. 
His Puritan friend says: 

“The whole vices of his faction are in this poor 
fellow individually. He is reckless, intemperate, dis- 
solute. . . yet withal he is kind, brave, and gen- 
erous, and would have kept the faith with me which 
he now expects from me.” 

He has capacity for service to his cause, 
but even more capacity for drink; he vents 
loyalty and oaths with equal vehemence; he 
never passes a church without taking off his 
hat, but he is seldom seen inside. Yet the 
core of him is honest, even if his honesty has 
gonea little moldy. As one of “ Lunsford’s® 
Lads ”—who had the reputation of cannibal- 
ism with their frightened foes—he had one 
day acted up to his reputation and demanded 
a babe for breakfast. But whena parish nurse 
with an unpaid bill suddenly took him at his 
word, and placed her charge in his arms, he 
not only enjoyed the laugh against himself, 
but secretly brought up the “bold Break- 
fast ” and made a man of him out of his own 
slender means. And in the exigencies of 
the story Wildrake twice proves equal to a 
great occasion: many a better man than he 
cannot say as much. 

Dr. Rochecliffe’s successor in the parish 
of Woodstock is the Rev. Nehemiah Holde- 
nough, “much famed for the length and 
strength of his powers of predication.” In 
him we have a representative of the great 
Presbyterian party. 


“He was a tall thin man, with an adust com- 
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plexion, and the vivacity of his eyes indicated some 
irascibility of temper. His dress was brown, not 
black, and over his other vestments he wore, in 
honor of Calvin, a Geneva cloak of a blue colour, 
which fell backwards from his shoulders as he 
posted on to the pulpit. His grizzled hair was cut 
as short as shears could perform the feat, and cov- 
ered with a black silk skull-cap, which stuck so close 
to his head, that the two ears expanded from under 
it as if they had been intended as handles by which 
to lift the whole person. Moreover, the worthy di- 
vine wore spectacles, and a long grizzled peaked 
beard, and he carried in his hand a small pocket 
Bible with silver clasps.” 


He is of course sincere to the heart’s core; 
and in confidence of faith fearless, equally 
ready to lecture Cromwell and face the 
ghosts of Woodstock Mansion. He can be 
made to quail only before the apparition of 
a man he thinks he has wronged in the old 
fighting days. The party of which Nehe- 
miah Holdenough is a type are of course at 
deadly enmity with Rome and with English 
prelacy. But they are no less bitterly op- 
posed to liberty of private judgment, and 
view the times as threatening to make Eng- 
land the very “sink and cesspool of all 
schisms, heresies, blasphemies, and confu- 
sions, as the army of Hannibal was said to 
be the refuse of all nations.” 

Next we get the Independents, reflecting 
as many different sects as there are colors 
in the rainbow. 


“ The presumption of these learned Thebans being 
in exact proportion to their ignorance, the last was 
total and the first boundless. Their behaviour in 
the church was anything but reverential or edifying. 
Most of them affected a cynical contempt for all 
that was only held sacred by human sanction—the 
church was to these men but a steeple-house, the 
clergyman an ordinary person, her ordinances dry 
bran and sapless pottage, unfitted for the spiritualized 
palates of the saints, and the prayer an address 
to Heaven to which each acceded or not as in his 
too critical judgment he conceived fit.” 


To this class belong the “ military saints,” 
equally ready to expound on difficult points 
of doctrine and endure the shock of a cavalry 
charge. The story opens with a character- 


istic sermon from one of these military 
preachers, who announces the “disparking” 
of Woodstock in the form of an outpouring, 
which applies the “Gird thy sword on thy 
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thigh” of the forty-fifth Psalm to General 
Cromwell. 


“T can tell you where the sword was forged and 
tempered, and welded, and grinded, and polished. 
It was forged at Long Marston Moor, where 
blows went faster than ever rung hammer on anvil— 
and it was tempered at Naseby, in the best blood of 
the Cavaliers—and it was welded in Ireland against 
the walls of Drogheda—and it was grinded on Scot- 
tish lives at Dunbar—and now of late it was polished 
in Worcester, till it shines as bright as the sun in the 
middle heaven, and there is no light in England that 
shall come nigh unto it.” 


Besides the great parties, the condition of 
the times was favorable for the formation 
of knots and factions, and for individual at- 
titudes to national questions. The device 
of a Parliamentary Commission for the se- 
questration of Woodstock Park gives Scott 
an opportunity for some careful character 
pictures of this kind. Desborough—brother- 
in-law of Cromwell—reminds us of those 
who, in any age, rise purely by family con- 
nections ; stupid and vulgar, his fine dress sits 
upon him like the gilded armor upon a sign- 
post hog. Harrison represents the “ Fifth 
Monarchy Men.” Incapable of fear he is 
ready at a moment’s call to commence the 
Battle of Armageddon’ and usher in the 
Millennium; in the interval of waiting he 
has enough of this-worldliness to be glad of 
an opportunity to benefit his private estate 
by performing a public duty. 

Scott has drawn in greater detail the third of 
the commissioners—Mr. Joshua Bletson, of 
Darlington, member for the borough of Lit- 
tlefaith. Bletson is a purely intellectual 
politician. Disappointed in the hope of ever 
realizing the ideal republic pictured in the 
speculations of Harrington, he looks upon 
all other forms of government as “equal in 
their imperfections,” and will as soon follow 
Cromwell as anybody else. He has an equal 
contempt for ecclesiastical disputes about 
Prelacy and Presbytery and Independency, 
disputes over Quakers and Anabaptists, 
Muggletonians and Brownists:* “as if the 
beasts of burden should quarrel amongst 
themselves about the fashion of their halters 
and pack-saddles, instead of embracing a 
favorable opportunity for throwing them 
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aside.” All the same, when ghosts are ramp- 
ant in the Lodge, Bletson conjures Everard 
“by the Animus Mundi’’*® not to leave him 
alone; and the only time he is known to 
lose his temper is when he is found in the 
morning after the ghost visits with a Bible 
under his pillow, which he protested was 
only Lucretius. 

“Such was the singular group showing, 
in their various opinions, upon how many devious 
coasts human nature may make shipwreck, when she 
has once let go her hold on the anchor which reli- 
gion has given her to lean upon—the acute self- 
conceit and worldly learning of Bletson, the rash and 
ignorant conclusions of the fierce and underbred 
Harrison, leading them into the opposite extremes 
of enthusiasm and infidelity, while Desborough, con- 
stitutionally stupid, thought nothing about religion 
at all; and, while the others were active in making 
sail on different but equally erroneous courses, he 
might be said to perish like a vessel which springs a 
leak and founders in the roadstead.” 

But of course the Parliamentary cause has 
other leaders than these. In Markham Ev- 
erard we have a self-poised character, who 
is no blind devotee of any system, but picks 
his way through the perplexities of the age 
in the light of principles and patriotic wis- 
dom. In religion he is a Presbyterian by 
conviction, but not to the extent of forcing 
Presbyterianism on the unwilling. He has 
become a power both in the field and in 
council. And he finally decides, not without 
heart-searching and misgiving, to throw in 
his lot with Cromwell, because he thinks— 
and history has been of the same opinion 
since—that a point had been reached when 
of the warring elements the strongest was 
the best for the country. 

All these various shades of opinion fall 
into the two main classes of Royalists and 
Puritans. And Scott has taken pains to 
suggest for each of these parties a literary 
ideal. Shakespeare, so far as he can be 
classed, is the poet of the Renaissance; and 
it was to Renaissance ideals that the con- 
servatism of the civil war period was hark- 
ing back,” in vain attempt to stem the 
irresistible flow of time. So in our story, 
not only isthe knight forever quoting “ Will 
Shakespeare,” but the military preacher 
thumpsa First Folio—a veritable Hemmings 
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and Condel''—as a text for denunciation of 
Cavalier depravity. 


“Verily, I say, that since the devil fell from heaven, 
he has never lacked agents on earth; yet nowhere 
hath he met with such a wizard having such infinite 
power over men’s souls as this pestilent fellow 
Shakespeare. Seeks a wife a foul example for 
adultery, here she shall find it—would a man know 
how to train his fellow to bea murderer, here shall 
he find tutoring—would a lady marry a heathen ne- 
gro, she shail have chronicled example for it— 
would any one scorn at his Maker, he shall be fur- 
nished with a jest in this book—would he defy his 
brother in the flesh he shall be accommodated with 
a challenge—would you be drunk, Shakespeare will 
cheer you with a cup—would you plunge in sensual 
pleasures, he will soothe you to indulgence, as with 
the lascivious sounds of alute. This, I say, this 
book is the well-head and source of all those evils 
which have over-run the land like torrents, making 
men scoffers, doubters, deniers, murderers, make- 
bates,” and lovers of the wine-pot, haunting unclean 
places, and sitting long at the evening wine. Away 
with him, away with him, men of England! to 
Tophet with his wicked book !” 

An exactly equal violence of language is 
heard from the other side. Markham 
Everard has been asked, in polite sarcasm, 
whether “the convulsion which has sent us 
saints and prophets without end, has not also 
afforded us a poet with enough both of gifts 
and grace to outshine poor old Will, the 
oracle and idol of us blinded and carnal 
Cavaliers?” In answer he manages to pre- 
sent, as the production of “a friend of the 
Commonwealth,” one of the celebrated pas- 
sages from the Masque of Comus. Sir Henry 
is much moved, and admits that this is po- 
etry though it were written by an Anabap- 
tist. 

“ Doubtless, the gentleness of spirit, and purity of 
mind which dictated those beautiful lines, has long 
ago taught a man so amiable to say, I have sinned, 
Ihave sinned . . . and nowhesits drooping for the 
shame and sorrow of England,—all his noble rhymes, 
as Will says, 

‘ Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.’ 
Dost thou not think so, Master Kerneguy ?” 

The Scotch page, with malicious enjoy- 
ment, lets out the fact that the quotation was 
from no less celebrated a person than John 
Milton. 


“* John Milton!’ exclaimed Sir Henry in astonish- 
ment—‘ What! John Milton, the blasphemous and 


bloody-minded author of Defensio Populi Angelicani ! 
—the advocate of the Infernal High Court of 
Fiends; the creature and parasite of that grand im- 
postor, that loathsome hypocrite, that detestable mon- 
ster, that prodigy of the universe, that disgrace of 
mankind, that landscape of iniquity, that sink of sin, 
and that compendium of baseness, Oliver Crom- 
well!’” 

The story having moved, in its earlier 
parts, through contrasts of parties, and in- 
dividuals, and even literary ideals, like these, 
for its climax brings onthe stage the leading 
figures of the controversy—Charles and 
Cromwell. In both portraits Scott has 
shown depth and historic discrimination. 
Charles is painted as dissolute, but the au- 
thor takes pains to suggest that it is the vice 
bred by a vicious atmosphere; and in the 
purer air of Woodstock the fugitive prince 
becomes capable of betterthings. But Scott 
has reserved his force for attacking one of the 
great problems of history—the character of 
Oliver Cromwell. Cromwell is perhaps best 
summed up as a colossus of sagacity born 
into a movement great enough to give that 
sagacity full scope. He was sincerely re- 
ligious, to the extent of enthusiasm. But the 
first simplicity with which he worked for the 
good cause became impossible as this work 
revealed in him a personality that must 
dominate; measured by contact with other 
men he was forced into leadership, and per- 
sonal aims were added to public service. 
He was no hypocrite, but one who honestly 
attempted to serve two masters,—honestly, 
because he thought, and had good reason for 
thinking, that God’s way and the way of his 
own rise to power were one and the same. 
So his action became invested with a double- 
ness, that was however never a conflict. And 
this doubleness—of plans, of motives, of 
speech—Scott has well painted. True, worn 
out by long strain and failure of his coup-de- 
main,” Cromwell is represented at the end of 
the story as venting his feelings in an unjust 
and indiscriminate sentence on the captives. 
But his attendants know too well the general 
drift of his character to execute it promptly ; 
and when Cromwell awakes with recovered 
tone he dismisses all his foes with a leniency 
that is born of conscious power. 

















GLIMPSE OF A GERMAN WATERING PLACE, 


BY SIDNEY WHITMAN, 


German towns has seemingly not yet 

had time to influence the character 
of the inhabitants in the way Ruskin would 
bid us believe—that splendor of design 
ought to influence the mind: 4. ¢., to enlarge 
and ennoble it. Until yesterday, German 
towns were petty; and the character of 
their inhabitants—particularly of the female 
section thereof—essentially narrow-minded. 
Hence the extraordinary prevalence, even 
to-day, of mutual backbiting and slander. 
To a stranger, mixing freely in German 
town life, it is absolutely astounding to note 
the amount of ill-natured gossip which passes 
current for truth all the year round. 

You exchange a few words in the street 
with a man you met at dinner the evening 
before in one of the first houses of the 
town. You notice that he is a cultivated 
man, and you are given to understand that 
he is wealthy as well. You have hardly 
separated from him, when you are accosted 
by somebody else—somebody whose ac- 
quaintance you may have made in a beer- 
house—but a man of'education and social 
standing, for allthat. He will tell you, with 
the blandest smile in the world, that he is 
surprised to see you speaking to X, as it is 
a well known fact that he made his fortune 
by usury. 

There is Countess Y, one of the loveliest 
women it is possible to imagine outside the 
frame of one of Titian’s masterpieces; and 
she is in truth as charming as she is beauti- 
ful. But you must not say so in Z, where 
she resides: you will be told that she is 
enameled and that her second child is not 
recognized by herhusband. He is a coarse 
brute. ‘They lead a cat-and-dog life. You 
know it is all a base lie; you know the 
husband well. You know he is not only 


[ce magnificence of recent growth of 


one of the most gifted, but also one of the 
most high-minded of men. 
dotes on his wife. 


You know he 
But you must not hope 





to convince the envious neighbors that they 
are wrong; for time is money and you 
would be losing it. Many are the instances 
of baseless slander of this description which 
have come under my notice in Germany. 
And the worst of it is, the legal penalties 
for taking away that which cannot enrich 
others but leaves us poor indeed, are ridicu- 
lously inadequate. 

Now it has occurred to me that among a 
high-minded race—such as the Germans 
undoubtedly are—pettiness of circumstance 
and envy by themselves are insufficient to 
account for the source of it all. It must 
have something to do with a sluggish liver, 
and Germany is—particularly German towns 
—the home of hypochondriasis.' 

Drunkards and dipsomaniacs’ (especially 
females) are very rare in Germany; and yet 
what quantities of light wines and beer Ger- 
mans will consume, besides being, as a rule, 
hasty and voracious eaters, taking little ex- 
ercise and living in badly ventilated rooms. 
No wonder then that chronic troubles of the 
digestive organs, and their accompaniment, 
hypochondriasis, are so common in Ger- 
many. One of the most objectionable forms 
of this hypochondriasis to the foreign visitor 
is the general mortal dread of a “ draft.” 
They call everything a draft, from an open 
door to the suspicion of a chink in the win- 
dow sash. To force fresh air upon them is 
often like putting castor oil to the nose of a 
child. It will make them squeal. The same 
men who slept on the soaking sod from 
Woerth to Gravelotte will fight to the death 
in a railway carriage in the heat of a sum- 
mer evening, unless you agree to have both 
windows closed. “£s zicht” (there’s a 
draft), he moans. German houses, in many 
respects superior to our own, are diabolical 
in their design of excluding every current of 
fresh air. No wonder their womankind get 
sallow-complexioned in the prime of life. 

There is little of downright boisterous 
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humor to be found in Germany, either in 
literature or in social life. Also it is very 
rare to see a man or woman of advanced 
age retaining the buoyant spirits or youthful 
appearance we often meet with in England in 
conjunction with happy old age, those 
splendid testimonials to a perfect digestion. 
And yet there are exceptions, for it was a 
German old lady who, receiving on her death- 
bed an invitation to a tea party, sent her 
apologies. She could not come, she said, 
as she was busy dying. But this woman 
had given birth to an Olympian*: it was 
Goethe’s mother. 

The tendency to brood over the state of 
your health is one very widely spread in 
Germany, and some years ago, the publica- 
tion of a treatise on Health and Illness, ina 
widely read family magazine, did a deal to 
foster this inborn tendency toward hygienic 
self-contemplation. Bearing this in mind, 
it is surprising that there is so little quackery 
to be met with. In fact, there is so little of 
it of home growth, that when the Germans 
want a quack medicine they have to send 
abroad for the article. 

Happily in many cases the anxiety of the 
German for his health takes a sensible form, 
and sends him in the summer—if he can 
afford it—to one of the many lovely water- 
ing places studded all over the country. 
There for several weeks he takes the cure 
in form of sundry daily glasses of mineral 
water. Or he simply diets himself and 
lives in the open air according to the laws 
of nature ; though, sad to say, only too often 
in order to break them again during the 
remainder of the year. But while he is 
taking the cure, he is usually everything to 
everybody; he feels at peace with mankind 
and has fortunately left his backbiting tongue 
behind him. Let us follow him in his health- 
ier, more compact frame of mind to the con- 
genial little Bavarian Bad,‘ Kissingen. 

Situated in a lovely valley amid the Fran- 
conian hills, Kissingen is one of those Ger- 
man health resorts, which, like Wiesbaden, 
Homburg, Ems, Schwalbach, and many 
others, attract the ailing and the healthy 
alike from all parts of the world. To arrive 
there is to feel that the mere aspect of the 


place must contribute to your well-being. 
Nor is it nature alone which makes these 
German watering places the most renowned 
of their kind all over the world. It is the 
genius of the country which adds its impri- 
matur’® totheircharm. The dazzling cleanli- 
ness of the streets and houses, the number 
of excellent hotels and restaurants, the care- 
fully laid-out shady walks which enable the 
visitor to wander for miles under the shelter 
of thick-leaved trees; the pretty theater, the 
imposing Kurhaus® with its large Concert 
Hall, lastly, the general air of ease, sim- 
plicity, and contentment of the population— 
all these combine to make Kissingen what 
it is: one of those delightful places pecul- 
iarly German in character and simple attract- 
iveness. The population is as yet unspoilt— 
unlike that of the Rhine or the Riviera; 
which has gradually become a race of grasp- 
ing harpies’ by living on the stranger from 
one generation to another. 

Simplicity of living distinguishes the vis- 
itors as well as the residents, There are no 
luxurious carriages and gorgeous liveries on 
the one hand, and beggary and bands of 
seedy musicians staring you in the face on 
the other. The millionaire or “high” and 
“transparent”? noble visitor enjoys his 
evening glass of Franconian wine in one of 
the picturesque little wine shops of the 
town, sitting perchance at the same table 
with the barber who shaved him in the 
morning. 

What adds materially to the simplicity of 
Kissingen life is the universal medical 
prescription of simple diet. Many people 
buy their own provisions and take them 
home to their lodgings. Even the English 
peer, who at home is eaten up alive by his 
servants in these hard times, will think 
nothing in Kissingen of entering a grocer’s 
shop and buying sixpenn’orth of cold ham 
or sausage and a penn’orth of butter and 
carrying them himself home in a parcel in 
triumph to his “ Lady” for supper. 

It will always remain one of my most genial 
memories of Kissingen that while there I 
was privileged to contribute in a humble 
way to the happiness of a charming Boston 
family. Walking in the Promenade one 
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afternoon, I caught sight of Lord Mulliga- 
tawny and his “Lady,” and was able to 
point them out to my Bostonian acquaint- 
ances. 1 still remember with pleasure 
their delight and their gratitude. The 
chubby farmer-face of His Lordship and the 
well-nourished figure of Her Ladyship made 
a deep impression on them. ‘You can see 
at once that they are to the manner born,” 
the mother reverently ejaculated. 

Of a summer afternoon you can see peo- 
ple of all conditions and nationalities sitting 
promiscuously in the Kurgarten listening 
to a splendid orchestral band. Monarchs 
retired from business, English princes sitting 
side by side, yes, cheek by jowl, with the 
Bavarian peasant, who drops in from the 
neighborhood of a Sunday afternoon to hear 
the music. I have even seen acountry yokel 
take the chair of an English prince by mis- 
take, and the latter, instead of annihilating 
him with a glance, quietly make shift with 
another seat. And all is peace, serenity, and 
harmony, except if ill-luck has it that some 
female member of the English upper mid- 
dle-class should sniff the presence of royalty ! 
In such a case then good-by to princely re- 
pose.* Should royalty be of English ex- 
traction, it will beat a hasty retreat. 

Among the characteristic features of Ger- 
man fashionable watering places are the pe- 
culiar types of our countrymen and country- 
women who congregate there: types you 
may not meet with at home if you live a life- 
time in England. It is one of the riddles 
which a prolonged stay in Germany offers 
for our solution, where all the insular rub- 
bish hails fram which we meet abroad. And 
a riddle it will always remain to those of us 
who have our dearest and best friends at 
home, where the many objectionable cari- 
catures of our countrymen—if they exist—at 
least do not attract our attention. 

The English clergyman has a keen eye to 
business. He holds morning service as well 
as evensong in the hotel drawing room—or, 





*It is a well-known authenticated fact that when one of our 
much to be pitied royal princes engages a berth in a steamer 
bound, say, to India, the berths are immediately eagerly com- 
peted for by this section of English society, in the groveling 
hope of being able to scrape acquaintance with royalty during 
the voyage. 
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at a pinch, in the dining room, ousting the 
natives—in return for gratis board and lodg- 
ing—to the intense disgust and annoyance 
of all but our tolerant countrymen. There 
are few types that spread abroad so keen a 
dislike for our countrymen as these aggres- 
sive psalm-intonating, free-boarding English 
parsons. 

London club loafers, suffering from a dis- 
ordered liver, also favor Kissingen with their 
patronage. And if you ask one of these 
how he likes the place, he will tell you that 
it is infernally slow, the waters are all bosh, 
the Scotch whisky at the hotel is execrable 
and, do what he may, he cannot get a fourth 
hand for a rubber. 

It would be ridiculous to tell such a per- 
son: ‘ But, my dear sir, pray be reasonable. 
Just think fora moment. Here, at least, 
you have no vile drinking bars smelling of 
stale alcohol; no foul betting crowd with its 
latest list of winners, no filthy gathering of 
drunken racing men.” He would not under- 
stand you. But you might playfully venture 
to remind such as he of the British sailor, who, 
arriving at The Nore* from the Mediterra- 
nean, exclaimed: ‘ Thank goodness, no sun- 
shine here.” 

The visitors’ list of Kissingen shows us a 
queer medley of names and titular distinc- 
tions. Side by side with their “ Excellen- 
cies ” and their “ Transparencies”’ you find 
X., Fleischwaarenfabrikanten Gemahiin : lit- 
erally translated: ‘meat goods’ manufac- 
turer’s consort.”’ Freely rendered: “the esti- 
mable wife of a pork butcher.” Or again: 
Koniglich Hofsilbergeschirr Putzers Tochter 
aus Berlin; translated nothing less than: 
royal silver plate cleaner’s daughter from 
Berlin. Harmless love of nomenclature, 
how you have been ridiculed, and yet some- 
how I prefer you to our edition of the same 
article. Our titles mean something, if it be 
only the possession of money ; and we know 
how to truckle to them, too! 

Honest sausage maker’s wife, and you, 
fair-haired royal plate cleaner’s daughter, 
the chances are that you and yours are con- 
tent with the humble position Providence 
bestowed upon you, and are happy. The 
chances are that in your simple way you are 
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both well off; and when you come back to 
your household gods, will finda hearty wel- 
come ina bright clean home. You might 
have eked out the expenses of your “cure ” 
if you had let your flat furnished in your ab- 
sence. But, humble though you are, you do 
not like the idea of strangers sleeping in the 
family linen. You are simple folks, who 
have yet a deal to learn: even from a proud 
aristocracy which lets its houses, its family 
plate and crested linen to American far- 
venus,® while airing its jaded nerves among 
the hills of Homburg. 

But waitand look. Plain “ Mr. Harcourt, 
England,” figures in the list. How unpre- 
tending and yet how distinguished! None 
of your tawdry foreign titles here ! 

Who is he? 

Why, you don’t know the Harcourts! Are 
you a tradesman, or some such vile snob? 
But even if such be the case, you ought to 
know the Harcourts, were it only from hav- 
ing served them behind the counter or black- 
ened their boots! Why, sir, the Honorable 
Mr. Harcourt is the younger son of Lord 
Orpington. He is the vicar of South Greg- 
gletoncum-le-Church. The living has been 
in the family these last three hundred years. 
He married a widow with £10,000 per an- 
num, and he pays a curate £80 a year to do 
his duties ten months out of the twelve. He 
has come here to take the waters, while his 
wife and family are at Homburg eager to 
share the intimacy of Royalty with sundry 
transatlantic elements. He is related to 
half the peerage, and his friendship is as 
good as an investment in the Three Per 
Cents. This man can dispense with a title. 

Not so Lady Montague Mackintosh aus 
London mit Dienerschaft : translated literally, 
a “staff of servants.” Thus does the com- 
plaisant Visitors’ List herald the bunion-toed 
maid Her Ladyship has brought with her 
from the neighborhood of Cavendish Square. 
Her “Ladyship” who impresses the natives 
with all the nimbus of a real live hard-lipped 
peeress, is the spouse of a successful medical 
man! _ She is ordered to take the waters to 
set up her jaded nerves. The London season 
has been too much for her. 

Sir Montague Mackintosh has written 


popular treatises—medicine made easy— 
something like French learnt in twelve 
lessons. He gives popular lectures on local 
diseases, and these lectures have been 
widely noticed by an indulgent press. He 
is the fashionable specialist of the day and 
his house is a center of “high” art, litera- 
ture, journalism, and fashion. They are a 
happy couple, for they are both shrewd, 
pushing, and ambitious, without ever col- 
liding. The husband’s ambition is to scrape 
fees together by hook or by crook, and her 
ambition is to attain a social position by 
dexterously spending those fees on dress 
and entertainment. He is a good fellow in 
his way, as long as he is not gripping a 
wealthy patient by the throat. She is a 
vulgar Englishwoman—something akin to a 
city alderman’s “Lady.” But that fact is 
not so easy for foreigners to “ diagnosticate”’ ; 
and at home it is rather a recommendation 
than otherwise. At Kissingen Her Lady- 
ship has exchanged cards with the fair 
representatives of the English upper middle- 
class, and the English clergyman has been 
favored with the donation of a twenty-mark 
piece toward the building of the new English 
church, the site of which is a gift of the 
town. What that church will be like remains 
to be seen. But one thing is certain,— 
that before its roof is on, there will have 
been more clerical begging, cadging, and 
toadying mixed up with its bricks and mor- 
tar than would go to build a Catholic cathe- 
dral. Let us move out of this into the open 
air ! 

Follow the course of that dear little his- 
toric river, the Franconian Saale, for half an 
hour, or take the tiny screw steamer which 
whistles its willingness to have you. It 
will land you at the so-called Saline. There 
are the renowned hot spring baths, and 
splendid indeed they are. Thither comes 
Bismarck year after year in search of health. 
When he comes, the regent of Bavaria 
always sends his own carriage for his dis- 
posal. Here stands his statue. And in this 
very town, the bullet marks of his Pomera- 
nians are still to be seen in the walls and 
shop windows. Not far off a memo- 
rial stone is fixed in the wall of a house: 




















“ Here by Divine Providence Prince Bismarck was 
saved from the hands of the assassin Kullmann.” 

Bismarck is the pride of Kissingen. The 
inhabitants show their appreciation of him 
by respecting his privacy. 

After four weeks of the somewhat relaxing 
Kissingen waters, let us go in for the ortho- 
dox “after cure.” The “after cure” is sup- 
posed to brace us up after the weakening 
effects of the Kissingen waters, and simply 
consists of breathing the ozone-charged air 
of hilly pine forests. Thus we exchange 
the hot sultry valley of the Saale for the 
bracing air of the Black Forest. 

The Black Forest, instead of being full of 
game, is black in the summer with tourists 
and visitors from all parts taking the “‘cure.”’ 
It contains perhaps a hundred so-called 
“cure” resorts, from the fashionable Triberg, 
Rippolsau (and, above all, Wildbad with its 
famous mineral springs), down tothe humblest 
little village which boasts a picturesque situa- 
tion. There even the peasants let lodgings 
and go in for catering for the stranger. 

It is this simple country life which attracts 
us most, for it is still in some degree typical 
of the nation. Here in the most democratic 
and liberal part of Germany, we find a strong 
religious and conservative peasantry,—a 
peasantry tilling its own land and imbued 
with an honest class consciousness and 
pride. The peasantry of the Black Forest,— 
in fact, right through the Grand Duchy of 
Baden and the Kingdom of Wiirtemberg, 
form a strong and prosperous element of the 
country. Toan Englishman a Black Forest 
peasant wedding is indeed a strange sight. 

Between a hundred and a hundred and 
fifty of both sexes meet at the largest inn in 
the neighborhood—many driving thither in 
their own conveyances, and each party pay- 
ing its own expenses. The women in their 
black velvet bodices and caps, richly em- 
broidered with gold, the peasants in their 
characteristic garb, all enjoy themselves in 
their rough spontaneous manner. Feasting 
and dancing are kept up from the afternoon 
until the small hours of the morning. Their 
manners are coarse, if you will, but far 
removed from brutality and bestiality. 
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Men of the best social standing throw off 
the cares of state, and come for recreation, 
many to live in peasants’ houses for weeks 


and weeks together. While the politicians 
of all Germany are criticising the govern- 
ment of the country, one of its chiefs, a 
cabinet minister, is living plainly in a 
peasant’s cottage in the Black Forest. 
While Bismarck and Pope Pius IX. were 
fighting over the notorious May laws,” their 
originator, Dr. Falk, the Prussian minister of 
state, was recouping his energies in the pure 
air of the Giant Mountains, staying with his 
wife in a humble peasant hut, content to 
share the simple life and fare of these folks. 
This is indeed a healthy sign, when compared 
to the luxury of our better classes. Mr. 
Gladstone, it is true, fells trees, but they are 
the trees in his own park. That inter- 
mingling with the humbler classes is unknown 
in our aristocratic country. On the other 
hand; the dirt and drunkenness of the lower 
orders in England is unknown among the 
humble classes here—not only among the 
peasantry, but throughout Germany. 

Notwithstanding the political hatred of 
the German social democrats for everything 
that does not form part of their own party, 
notwithstanding the line of demarcation be- 
tween the aristocracy and the middle 
classes, and many other idiosyncrasies slum- 
bering in the community, there is, in some 
respects, far less distance between the differ- 
ent classes of the population than with us, 

It has been said that one of the reasons 
for sport being so popular in England is, 
that it brings different classes together in 
community of feeling and pursuits. That 
may be true, as far as it goes; but it does 
not go very far. In fact, it is a solitary ex- 
ception to the whole social character of life 
in England, and applies only to those sport- 
ing elements that are the least reputable in 
the kingdom. It is one of the curses of 
aristocratic England that it is so. It is one 
of the causes of the immorality and degra- 
dation of our masses,—class isolation, the 
social gulf between wealth and poverty. 
And you feel this truth keenly when you 
come to Germany. 


(End, of Required Reading for March.) 
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BY CHARLES BARNARD. 


CHAPTER II. 

HE early summer had given a hint of 
torrid days to come and the East Side 
had already put on that pallid, worked 

out appearance that it wears in the heated 
term. The tenement windows were all wide 
open. The hideous fire escapes were packed 
with children, out there to get a little air. 
There began to be sickening odors of stale 
vegetables in the street and at every corner 
horrible clouds of flies gathered about the 
piles of beer barrels on the sidewalk. In 
the rear of the tenements the tall poles car- 
ried hundreds of garments, for it was wash day 
on the East Side. Everywhere on the side- 
walks and stoops were children, half-clad, pale, 
noisy, sickly, and quarrelsome. Idle, stupid, 
and vicious boys were leaning against the 
walls at the corners. Sallow, flat-chested 
girls chattered in the hall ways, and inside 
the foul, ill-smelling saloons, men sat in 
drunken stupor trying to forget their misery 
and the heat. Not far from the corner of 
Forsyth Street on one of the cross streets 
that stretch to the east from the Bowery 
there was a beer garden, the garden being 
represented by a number of dead and yellow 
hemlocks in green tubs along the sidewalk. 
Behind these there was an empty lot, in 
which grew a solitary tree. Under the tree 
were cheap wooden tables and chairs. In 
the rear of the forlorn garden there was a 
piano,that had seen better days and a violin 
that had lost caste. Two shabby men sat 
by the instruments waiting till the fast gath- 
ering twilight should bring customers to this 
scene of festivity. 

High in a five story tenement next door a 
woman stood in the back room of a shabby 
set of closets called a flat, looking out of the 
window down on the dreadful garden. She 
was a thin, sharp-faced woman of that 


curious sghiftless type sometimes found 
in New England—indolent and proud, 


® The right to dramatize is reserved by the author. 


peevish and complaining, yet content to live 
in the midst of disorder and confusion. 

_“There’s that band in the garden getting 
ready to toot up again as soon’s it’s dark. 
I aint a mite surprised the music’s all out of 
tune. Most anything would go’stray in such 
company as they keepsthere. I declare I’d 
see my Sadie dead and buried, ’fore she 
should set foot in such a short cut to Sodom 
and Gemorrer.” 

Then she turned to the door as if she 
heard a footstep on the creaking stairs. 

“*Somebody’s coming. Guess it’s the 
agent for the rent. Twelve dollars for this 
cubby hole and the hull of it no bigger than 
the sitting room of our house up to Poverty 
Scrabble. Well, I ’ve got one satisfaction. 
When I’m dead that agent won’t collect no 
rent on my heavenly mansion. He’ll be 
too busy hunting for the iceman.” 

The door opened softly and a man entered 
the room,—gray, old before his time, shabby. 
and yet with a certain air of decayed respect- 
ability. 

“ Evening, mother,” said he. 
the house?” 

“Pie? There’s nothing in the house but 
bread and tea. Where have you been, Be- 
lial Helplessing, that you desert your family 
like this? On the Island again?” 

“No, mother. I haven’t been to the Island 
this time. I’ve been  traveling—and 
hotels and traveling expenses took all my 
money.” 

“Well, Belial Helplessing, what are you 
going to do next? Sadie can’t get her 
wages and ‘Tom’s out of work and twelve 
dollars due for rent and nothing to eat in the 
house but bread and tea.” 

“I’ve got property, mother. 
great luck, but I had to spend all my spare 
change buying /era/ds looking for the re- 
ward.” 

“Reward! What did you find?” 

The man drew forth from his ragged coat 


“ Any pie in 





I’ve struck 
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a miniature set in gold and held it up before 
his wife. 

“It’s a miniature, mother. Rolled gold 
and jewels onto it. Abrams says he’ll give 
me ten dollars for it, case I want to put it to 
soak.” 

“ How did you come by it?” 

“Found it. I say, mother, ain’t there any 
pie in the house ?”’ 

“No, there’s tea and bread.” 

“T ain’t well enough, mother, to drink tea.” 

Just then the door opened and the worthy 
Helplessing hastily hid the trinket in his 
coat. A young girl almost seventeen en- 
tered the room. She was thin and sallow 
and her hands were long and red. She 
pulled off a hideous straw hat and displayed 
a beautiful mass of tangled hair. There 
was in her thin, sharp face a certain poten- 
tial beauty. Properly fed and clothed she 
would pass anywhere for a pretty American 
young woman of the eastern type. 

She had a bundle in her hand wrapped in 
a newspaper and as she came in she threw 
it impatiently on the table. 

“What you brought your apron home 
for?” said the woman sharply 

“Discharged again. Said I spoiled eight 
yards of material and what, with fines for 
being late I did n’t get a cent.” 

“ And lost your place, Sadie ?”’ 

“Yes, ma! And that’s the last of work- 
ing in a shop. I’m tired of working for 
nothing. One of the girls said I orter go to 
the Working Girls’ Protective League and I 
walked way up to Eighth Street, but they 
wouldn’t do anything.” 

“Those charity sharps never do anything 
for poor folks.” 

“They just took down my name and where 
I lived and said they’d tend to it.” 

“You said they would n’t do anything.” 

“ And they won’t, ma. This charity busi- 
ness is all humbug. ‘They never help poor 
girls. Besides, I’m sick and tired of work- 
ing. I want good clothes and nice dinners 
same as other girls have.” 

“Guess I’ll go out, mother, and see ’bout 
supper,”’ said the man. 

“That ’s just like a man. You’re going 
out to raise money to get drink.” 


“OQ, don’t be hard on father,’ said the 
girl. “He ain’t to blame for things.” 

“There ain’t anybody to blame. Time 
was when me and your father had plenty of 
money. Many a time says I to Belial, put 
your money under the cellar stairs, but he 
would put it in that Half Dime Savings 
Bank ’gainst paying for our house.” 

“Oh, give us a rest, ma. I don’t care for 
what we had once. I’d like to know what 
you ’ve got now. Is there any supper?” 

“There ’s tea and bread.” 

“Oh, I hate tea and bread. I’m tired 
and hungry and I want a good dinner and 
I’m going to find somebody to give it to me. 
I’ve seen lots of girls with real stylish clothes 
and they have good dinners, too.” 

“ And pays for their fun with their souls. 
You’ve been into that beer garden again. 
That’s where you see such girls. Don’t you 
ever set foot in that Jezebel’s garden again 
as long as you live.” 

The girl made no reply, but sat sullen and 
defiant, looking out of the window at the dreary 
brick wall of a rear tenement. 

“I guess I'll go out, mother, and get some 
supper.” 

“Oh, very well. It ain’t a mite of use to 
tell you not to buy drink.” 

And without a word in reply the old man 
shuffled off and down the stairs. 

“You can get yourself some bread in the 
closet, Sadie. I got to go in the next room 
and take the wash off the line.” 

The girl made no reply and permitted her 
mother to resume her labor in the next room. 
She sat silent, sullen, and resentful. Sadie 
Helplessing was the result of unfortunate 
parentage, misdirected education, and her 
environment. Not naturally bad, but weakly 
good, she had done no wrong, contemplated 
no wrong. She was simply suppressed. Of 
a lively and pleasure loving disposition, af- 
fectionate and generous, she had passed her 
early youth of indulgence and idleness only 
to find it suddenly end in the absolute ne- 
cessity of earning her own living without 
the slightest preparation for any useful work. 
Her common school education had been 
literary. She had read the poets and 
could not make her own clothes. She had 
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studied English history and didn’t know 
whether New York was in Connecticut or 
Delaware—and didn’t care. The greatest 
defect in her education was a complete and 
total denial of all sensible and natural girlish 
pleasures. She was stunted for lack of joy. 
Of a happy and sunny disposition she had 
been snubbed and repressed at home till she 
had sunk into a kind of resentful defiance 
against her work, her poverty, and her bar- 
ren unlovely life. 

For the fifth time she had been discharged 
from the shops when she had tried to do 
something that would bring money. The 
last place had been in a factory for making 
women’s garments on Sixth Avenue. Thus 
it happened that she worked ten hours a day 
in the sight and sound of the shopping dis- 
trict and twice a day mingled in the great 
throng of women that sweeps through West 
Fourteenth Street. She saw beautiful things 
in marvelous abundance. She saw thou- 
sands of girls well dressed, fat, hearty, well 
fed and happy—and it filled her heart with 
rage. Why did they have all and she noth- 
ing? Why did men work for these women? 
No man worked for her. 

As she sat thinking of these things with 
bitterness in her heart she heard the awful 
piano and violin start up into rattling melody 
in the beer garden. Mechanically she went 
to the window and looked down upon the 
scene of festivity below. There were sundry 
couples seated at the tables. It was the old 
thing. Men feasting women—always a man 
doing something fora woman. She did not 
see its grotesque humor. She only saw 
strong, hearty young fellows able to earn 
money spending it on young girls who 
laughed and chattered and were happy. 
Then she smiled in a pitying way. 

“Oh, beer! That’s all they can afford. 
We had a dinner last night—four courses 
and ice cream.” 

Then she returned to the table, nervously 
opened her bundle and took out a torn and 
faded apron which she hastily threw on the 
back of a chair. Then she took a cheap 


straw hat fresh from its bargain counter and 
a handful of bright green and yellow ribbons. 
She opened the top drawer of a dilapidated 
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bureau by the window, rummaged among its 
assorted contents, and finally found a needle 
and some thread. She then sat by the table 
and began to trim the hat. 

“‘T don’t care what ma says. If he asks 
me to dine with him to-night I shall go. 
Anyway, he is a real gentleman. He didn’t 
ever ask where I lived. It is much better 
to just meet him in the Garden than to have 
him call here. Ma is so fussy about things. 
I hope he will like this hat. He said my 
hair was too beautiful to be ruined by a bad 
hat. What a dinner he gave me last night! 
It must have cost two dollars.” 

She rose and went to the window and 
looked down into the Garden. Then she 
resumed her work on the hat. A moment 
later there was a knock at the door. 

“There ’s that man for the rent. Well, 
I haven’t got it. I suppose I’ve got to see 
him.” 

She reluctantly rose and opened the door 
and then held it open in stupefied surprise. 
It was young Mr. Barry Ewing. 

“Ah, Miss Sadie, I’ve found you out. 
How is my little Bowery beauty to-night?” 

“Hush! Ma is in the next room.” 

Mr. Barry Ewing entered the room confi- 
dently. 

““T came to see Mrs. Helplessing. Does 
she live here?” 

“Why, she’s my mother. What do you 
want to see her for? It’s nothing about 
me?” 

“Oh, no! Fact is I didn’t know Mrs. 
Helplessing was your mother. I called to 
see her this morning on business.”’ 

“Nothing about ine, is it?” 

“Well, no. I’ll see your mother now 
and then we dine at the Blue Elephant.” 

“Where will I meet you?” 

“Oh, I’ll give the band in the Gardena 
tip to play ‘Annie Rooney’ and then you 
come down. I'll be at the entrance of the 
Garden. Now, if I can see your mother.” 

“Certainly, I'll call her.” 

She went into the next room leaving Mr. 
Barry Ewing alone in the shabby sitting 
room. He seemed out of place there. He 
was indeed. An accident had thrown him 
into the society of Sadie Helplessing. His 
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idle, pleasure-loving nature had been pleased 
for amoment with the free and natural gaiety 
of this East Side girl—for Sadie in spite of 
the repression under which she lived, was 
naturally light-hearted and had the happy 
faculty of throwing off her cares, and then 
she appeared at her best—lively, talkative, 
and winsome. She was such a vivid con- 
trast to the young women he met in society 
that he was attracted to her at once and had 
twice invited her to dine in one of the half 
obscure, half public restaurants on the Bow- 
ery. He was absolutely unknown there 
and was glad to throw aside what he called 
the “restraint of society’’ and be just a man 
with a pretty maid. He would have one 
more little dinner and that would end it, 
particularly as he had now learned her name 
and knew something of her family. 

His resolution was confirmed when Mrs. 
Helplessing appeared. If this was her 
mother, the girl was impossible. 

“Oh! You have come back again, Mister. 
I didn’t know’s I’d see you again.”’ 

“Have you found your bank book yet, 
Marm?”’ 

“No. I’ve looked for it, but I can’t 
seem to lay my hand on it, just yet.” 

“Very well, Mrs. Helplessing. If you 
can find it and will sell it to me I’ll give 
you ten cents on the dollar and that is the 
only way you can ever get anything for your 
claim against the Half Dime Savings Bank.” 

“Belial said as perhaps ’Rastus Brown’s 
daughter might give us something for it. 
She ’s got money and Belial says she orter 
pay something to us. ’Rastus Brown and 
my husband used to go to school at Poverty 
Scrabble. They both came from the same 
town and Belial always said that ’Rastus 
Brown’s bank was as solid as a meeting 
house. Belial used to know ’Rastus Brown’s 
daughter. She was a good-natured little 
thing and we thought perhaps she’d give us 
something, seeing it was her father’s bank.” 

“Eleanor Brown knows nothing of her 
father’s affairs. I am the only person who 
will ever give you a cent for your Savings 
Bank account.” 

Impelled by curiosity Sadie Helplessing 
had slipped into the room almost unobserved. 
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She heard the reference to the Savings Bank 
book in a vague way. It meant money and 
the fact that the young man offered to pay 
something for the book impressed her. He 
must be rich to buy an old Savings Bank 
account. 

“I’m real sorry, Mr. Ewing, I can’t find 
it. Mebby if you was to call again to-morrow 
I can come across it.” 

“Oh, very well, Mrs. Helplessing. Any 
time you wish to sell, let me know. And 
remember Mr. Brown’s heirs will not pay 
you anything whatever. I must go now. 
I’ve an invitation to dine with a friend. Let 
me know if you wish to see me.” 

“1’ll let you know right off. 
Mister.” 

“Good evening, Mrs. Helplessing.” 

A moment or two later a tall, overgrown 
boy entered the room and demanded some- 
thing to eat. The tea and bread were not to 
his fancy and he demanded money and failed 
to get it. Sadie’s brother was, like herself, 
a failure. He had tried many things and 
did nothing. And with it all he was proud, 
proud of himself and of his sister, whom he 
regarded as a beautiful girl who by some 
cruel injustice had been deprived of her 
rights. He, too, had in some way been 
cheated of his right to a living. He resented 
the offer of tea and bread. He wanted a 
dinner or, at least, a drink and was cross 
and ill-tempered in consequence. In the 
midst of a wretched quarrel over the family 
misery there was a knock at the door. 

“Tf that’s the man for the rent, Sadie, tell 
him to call again.” 

“T’ll see him,” said Tom Helplessing. 
“You open the door and I’ll fix the feller.” 

“Now, Tom, don’t you get into no 
trouble.” 

“Oh, I just want to have a little fun 
with the man.” 

Sadie was more than willing to take part 
in any little scene with a rent collector and 
opened the door while her brother stood by 
ready to receive the unfortunate agent. To 
their surprise a young and beautiful woman 
in the plain blue cloak and poke bonnet of 
the Salvation Army entered the room. Ht 
was Eleanor Brown. 


Evening, 
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“What do you want, Hallelujah ?”’ 

‘“‘T want to be of service.” 

“Oh, we ain’t holding any service,” said 
Sadie. 

“And we are not giving our experience 
to-day.” 

‘No, and we ain’t suffering for salvation.”’ 

“Tf you children will give me a minute’s 
peace,”’ said Mrs. Helplessing, “I’d like to 
speak to the lady.” 

“ Lady!” said Tom, “ Hallelujah.” 

“Shut up, Tom. She’s a lady,” said 
Sadie. Then she added sheepishly, 

“Won't you come in, Marm?” 

“Thank you. Perhaps I disturbed you 
at dinner.”’ 

“Dinner! Oh, no. 
dinner, Hallelujah.”’ 

Eleanor Brown with a smile came into the 
room and taking out a bill offered it to Tom 


We are all through 


saying, 

“Then I’m just in time for dessert. Could 
you kindly step out and get something to 
finish the repast ?” 

‘Finish the repast,’’ said Tom, stupidly 
looking at the bill. 

‘Yes, some fruit or dessert of some kind.” 


“Hallelujah! I beg pardon for speaking 
rough. You’rea brick. I'll be right back. 


Sadie will get you a chair, I'll be back in a 
minute.” 

“Get a pie, Tom,” said Mrs. Helpless- 
ing, “and a slice of ham.” 

“Oh! I know what to get, ma.” 

The young man unobserved by the others 
picked up an old tin kettle from the stove 
and disappeared. 

Eleanor calmly entered the room as if it 
were her own drawing room. Her generosity 
won the hearts of the two women at once. 
To Sadie, the Salvationist seemed like some 
superior being, not direct from heaven, but 
lately from Fifth Avenue—a lady, true, sweet, 
gracious, and beautiful. To Mrs. Help- 
lessing Eleanor seemed more angelic—-less 
human and more divine. 

Seeing the partly trimmed hat on the 
table Eleanor Brown took it up and said to 





Sadie, 
“Ts this your hat?” 
“Yes. I was going to trim it.” 
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Come and 


“Oh! Let me trim it for you. 
sit by me and let us see-how it fits.” 

To their surprise Eleanor had seated her- 
self at the poor wooden tableand drawnfrom 
her cloak a dainty “housewife” and from 
its silken folds she drew forth a thimble, 


needle, and thread. Sadie pleased and flat- 
tered sat down beside the Salvationist and 
submitted to a trial of the hat on her head. 

“You have beautiful hair, my dear, but 
that is not the best way to wear it. It would 
be more becoming to wear it higher up to 
show the neck and the shape of the head.” 

Even Mrs. Helplessing was interested and 
remarked, 

“Time was when me and Sadie could 
wear real becoming things—’ fore we lost 
our money.” 

“Oh! I’m sorry to hear you lost your 
money. Let me take the hat now. I think 
I can trim it better than that—though per- 
haps you prefer it that way.” 

“Oh! no, Halle—I mean, Miss, trim it 
any way youthinkbest. I never could trim 
well.” 

“You must be a born milliner, Marm,” 
added Mrs. Helplessing. ‘‘ You’re 
handy bout it.”’ 

“Oh, no. I’m not a milliner at all. I 
never did anything till I joined the Army 
and now they say I’m becoming quite ex- 
pert. Tell me, how did you happen to lose 
your money.” 

“ It was all along of Belial, he’s my hus- 
band, trusting it toa Savings Bank. I re- 
member the time as if it was yesterday. 
We had saved it all up against making the 
last payment on our house when the bank 
failed and we couldn’t pay for the house, so 
we lost it.” 

“What bank was it?” 

“The Half Dime Savings Bank.” 

Eleanor Brown’s hand trembled slightly, 
but she gave no sign, she bent lower over 
the cheap hat and its awful ribbons. Mrs. 
Helplessing went on glibly giving more par- 
ticulars of what she called her trouble. 

“ Belial always trusted to that bank, ’cause 
he and ’Rastus Brown was from the same 
town and after ’Rastus died, Belial went up 
to the house where he lived to see if any- 


real 
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body could tell anything about the bank.” 

“ You called at—at the president’s house ?” 

“Yes. Up near Washington Square. 
We heard his second girl had money but— 
—lands—it wasn’t no use expecting she 
would do anything.” 

“She ’s a mean selfish thing, keeping our 
money,” said Sadie. 

“Don’t say that, Sadie. It isn’t any 
use to be too hard on’ Rastus Brown’s daugh- 
ter, Eleanor.” 

“Why, how did you learn my—I mean 
this girl’s name ?” 

“T was telling you only just now that Be- 
lial and ’Rastus Brown, that had the bank, 
was from the same town. We always knew 
their folks. ’*Rastus Brown’s first wife left 
him and went to Europe and his second set out 
toclimb the golden stairs fore she was married 
two years and her daughter—Eleanor ’s her 
name—was brought up by old Mr. ’Rastus 
Brown and you never can expect much of 
hand raised girls.” 

“Perhaps you misjudge the girl.” 

“Tom says she’s a mean, selfish thing,”’ 
remarked Sadie. 

“How does Tom know?” 

“Why, if it was our money her father lost 
she ought to make it up to us—somehow. 
I don’t think it’s right she should keep it 
all.” 

“Let me try the hat on once more.” 

Eleanor Brown put the hat on the girl’s 
head, tried its effect and then said quietly, 

“The ribbons you selected are not har- 
monious. Have you no other colors in the 
house ?” 

Sadie’s lip quivered. It seemed a piece 
of inhuman cruelty that she must confess 
that she had not whole boxes of ribbons from 
which to select. 

“That ’s all I’ve got. It took the last 
cent I had to get that—and they was rem- 
nants.” 

“Oh, my dear! You shouldn't have done 
that. One color would have answered. Be- 
sides, do you not need other things more 
than ribbons ?” 

“T had to get ‘em. A girl must look 
pretty when she goes out or she won’t stand 
no chance.” 


The calm frankness of the girl seemed to 
Eleanor Brown shocking and for a moment 
she said nothing, but went on with her work, 
thinking the while, Was the girl wrong? 
Was it not a simple statement of the un- 
spoken thought that guided hundreds of girls 
she had met in society? And yet it wasallso 
humiliating. To think that a girl must look 
her best at any cost or stand no chance in 
the struggle for existence! What did she 
mean by “her chance’? Her chance to 
win a husband who would support her? 
What was the truth of it all? Wherein did 
this poor child differ from the young girl 
in society who must win a husband or sink 
into a soul-destroying dependence on oth- 
ers? These thoughts passed with instant 
rapidity through her mind. She was learning 
much in these days under that blue bonnet. 

“We will make one color answer for the 
present.” 

“Oh! That ’s beautiful. Let me put it 
on.” 

“Just as I always said,” remarked 
Mrs. Helplessing with enthusiasm. “ Sadie’s 
a born lady soon’s she the least bit fixed up.” 

The girl turned her head this way and that 
and crossed the room to the bureau to see 
the effect in the glass. She was undeniably 
pretty. Pleasure and gratified vanity gave 
her a new animation and Eleanor Brown 
wondered to herself what difference really 
existed between this girl and hundreds of 
young women uptown. Were she “dressed ” 
she would be fairly presentable anywhere. 
And yet there was a difference. The girl 
was not a lady. Why? Was it birth or ed- 
ucation? She was a woman! That was 
evident enough and to Eleanor Brown’s heart 
came the remembrance of that night when 
she looked out of the window of her father’s 
house upon the street. There seemed tobe 
something dreadful in the girl’s vanity, some- 
thing sinister in her brutal frankness, 

“You must put it right away, Sadie, and 
keep it fresh to wear Sundays.” 

“IT guess not, ma. I shall wear it when 
I go out.” 

“You ’re not going out to-night ?” 

Sadie made no reply, but continued to ad- 
mire the new hat. 
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“T think, my dear,” said Eleanor Brown, 
“‘you had better put it away for the present. 
I wish to talk with you about other matters 
and perhaps this evening will be the only 
opportunity I shall have to see you.” 

“Oh! I thought as much. Now I sup- 
pose we shall have prayers. Don’t let me 
keep you, Hallelujah, go right on. Don’t 
mind me.” 

She would ignore the girl and speak to the 
mother. 

“You were saying that you lost money by 
the failure of the Savings Bank. Have you 
kept the bank book ?” 

“T had it only just a little while ago. But 
I can’t lay my hand onit to-day. There was 
a man here just now said he would buy the 
book if I could find it.” 

‘You surprise me. 
your bank book?” 

“Yes. Said he would give me ten cents 
on the dollar for it.” 

“Yes,” added Sadie. ‘ He’s rich and I 
guess he can get the money out of that Miss 
Brown.” 

The statement was so remarkable that for 
a moment Eleanor Brown was at a loss for 
words. Then she said quietly, 

‘“‘T think you had better not sell the book. 
Could I not help you find it? Itis quite 
possible that you may receive the money with 
interest.” 

“I wish to goodness we could. Oh! wait 
a minute. There’s somebody coming up 
stairs, Sadie! See who it is and if it 
is the man for the rent tell him to come 


A man wished to buy 


again.” 

“Oh! It’s only Tom.” 

It was Tom—yet he hardly seemed him- 
self. He had evidently been drinking 
and carried a tin pail partly filled with beer. 
He stumbled into the room and put the pail 
on the table. 

“Give me amug, Sadie. I wantadrink.” 

To his amazement he saw the Salvationist 
quietly take up the pail and pour the beer 
into the sink by the window. 

“I did not tell you to buy liquor.” 

The young man started forward and raised 
his arm as if to strike. 

“You howling temperance hypocrite. 
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What do you mean by throwing away my 
liquor ?”’ 

“Tt was mine. 
money.” 

He took a step toward her and stopped 
abruptly, angry and ugly. 

“What have you done with the change?” 

There was something in hercalm dignity, 
something in her imperious attitude and 
strange beauty that fascinatedhim. If it had 
been his sister who had destroyed the liquor 
he would have felled her to the ground, per- 
haps trampled on her. But this woman, this 
Salvationist! He might have murder in his 
heart and yet he hesitated. 

His mother seemed to read his thoughts. 

“ Are you stark, staring mad, Tom Help- 
lessing? If you kill a woman you might be 
hanged for it some day. If the folks in the 
house heard you struck a Hallelujah girl 
they ’d tear you to pieces.” 

“Oh, Tom! Why did you do that? I 
threw the liquor away because you do not 
want it. It doesn’t help you. It only makes 
you forget your troubles for a little while. 
Because my—I mean others have taken your 
money it does not follow that you must sell 
your manhood like that. Shame on you, 
Tom. Must a woman bar the door of the 
saloon against you ?” 

“Hallelujah! You’ve got sand. I re- 
spect you for it. I wouldn’t take such talk 
from no living woman. It’s them blue bon- 
nets you wear makes folks give in to you.” 

“Is there any change left? 

** Yes’m.” 

“Then go to the store and get some tea 
and sugar and milk and anything else you 
wish.” 

The boy sullenly picked up his hat and 
went silently out of the room. 

“Oh, Hallelujah! I never thought I 
should live tosee this day. I’ve spent years 
a wrestling in spirit over my poor boy. He’s 
going in his father’s footsteps, That ’s the 
first time Tom was ever under liquor. You 
never should have given him the money. 
It ’s the heat and along of us being so poor 
he was drove to the saloon. He’s going 
the way of his father. Ever since we lost 
our money, time the bank failed, Belial’s lost 


You bought it with my 
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his holt and he’s took todrink—he just had 
to—he was that discouraged. Sometimes I 
wonder if ’Rastus Brown can sleep in his 
grave for thinking of the busting of his bank. 
I never could have stood up again Tom the 
way you did—no—never.” 

“Perhaps, Mrs. Helplessing, things will 
be brighter some day. Let us see if we can- 
not find your bank book.” 

“Well. If you don’t mind the looks of 
things. Mebby it’s in my room.” 

“ Suppose we examine the room.” 

So it happened that Eleanor Brown fol- 
lowed Mrs. Helplessing into the next room 
leaving Sadie alone in the common room that 
was at once kitchen, living, and dining room. 

Sadie went at once to the window and 
looked down into the Beer Garden. 

“T wonder he don’t let the band play 
‘Annie Rooney.’ Then I’d know he is 
ready. Oh, he’s come back !” 

She heard a man’s step on the stairs and 
at once opened the door. She did not wish 


to have him knockand attract attention from 
her mother and Hallelujah. To her surprise 
it was a gentleman and a stranger. 


“Does Sadie Helplessing live here?” 

“What do you want to know for?” 

“T have come from the Working Girls’ Pro- 
tective League. I think you reported that 
your employers would not pay you.” 

“Yes. Come in, sir.” 

“T thank you. I merely called to ask a 
few questions.” 

He took out a note book and Sadie gave 
him full particulars as to her wages and place 
of employment. Suddenly in the midst of 
these inquiries he heard the piano and violin 
in the garden below play “Annie Rooney.” 
The effect upon the girl was most peculiar. 
She went to a closet and hastily took out a 
winter cloak. It was shabby, out of season, 
but it was plainly all she had. 

“Sorry I can’t wait, Mister. 
go now.” 

“Oh! I’llnot detain you. The League 
will investigate your complaint.” 

“Yes. I wish you would. I’ve gotto go 
now—got to meet somebody.” 

“ All right Ill call again when you are not 
in such a hurry.” 


I’ve got to 
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“You see ma, Mister, She ‘ll be right in. 
Sorry I can’t stop.” 

And then he heard her quickly running 
down the creaking stairs. He went at once 
to the window and looked down on the Beer 
Garden. 

“Just as I supposed. I wonder if it is 
my duty to follow her and take her away 
from that well-dressed brute. It would do 
no good, I have not sufficient warrant to in- 
terfere—and yet—Oh! the pity of it all. 
And what can we do?” 

He turned from the window and was sur- 
prised to see a woman in the dress of a Sal- 
vationist. He felt sure he recognized her. 

“Oh! Ensign Brown. I’m very glad to 
see you. I didn’t know you were out. I 
called several times at the house and they 
told me you were getting on nicely.” 

Eleanor Brown instantly recognized that 
he mistook her for Ensign Brown, whose 
cloak and bonnet she wore and who was no 
doubt still at her house. She would let him 
remain under this misapprehension. 

“Thank you. I am none the worse for 
the accident.” 

*“‘ You must have had a delightful convales- 
cence at Miss Brown’s house. She seemed 
to me one of the most charming women I 
ever met.” 

She could not help smiling faintly. He 
seemed very earnest and honest in his opin- 
ion. 

“Qh! Ididn’t know you were acquainted 
with this Miss Brown.” 

“Why, no, Ensign, I am not. I never 
met her till I picked you up from under her 
carriage and certainly I never entered her 
house till I carried you there. It is sucha 
fine, homelike old mansion I imagine you 
had every comfort while you were in it.” 

“Oh, yes. They have always treated me 
well—I mean they did treat me well, while 
I wasthere. Have you been there since that 
night ? 

“Why, yes. Itold you just now I called 
there several times to see how you were get- 
ting on.” 

“You called on me?” 

“Well, yes. I asked for you at the door and 
twice I asked for Miss Brown. I thought it 
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only fair to call on her and see if I could be 
of further service. The man who came to 
the door said that Miss Brown was away vis- 
iting friends. I was sorry for I should like 
to meet her again. I think I rather envied 
you, Ensign.” 

“ Envied me!” 

“Why, yes. You were there for two 
weeks, I know, because I called often to 
see how you were gettingalong. And twice 
every day I pass the house, but it is shut 
up. I’ve seen hercoachmantake the empty 
carriage to the Park every day. The last 
day or two the house seems quite closed and 
deserted.” 

The ground seemed to be dangerous and 
she tried to change the subject, yet, in her 
heart, she would eagerly have let him go on 
talking about herself. He had all the earn- 
estness and sincerity of a lover discoursing of 
the woman he loved to a mutual and ad- 
miring friend. 

“You haven’t told me, doctor, what has 
brought you to the East Side.” 

“T came to see Sadie Helplessing.”’ 

“Oh, indeed! She ’s a rather attractive 
young person in her way.” 

* Do you think so?” 

“Why, yes. She seems a girl likely to 
please men.” 

“Yes. I noticed that.” 

He said this absently, as if thinking of 
something else, and then went tothe window 
and looked down into the Beer Garden. To 
Eleanor Brown this trivial action seemed to 
have only one meaning. He was looking 
for Sadie. He had called to see her and 
thought she might be inthe Garden. Then 
he came to her and offered his hand. 

“I’m glad to have met you, Ensign, again. 
I’m in much the same work among the poor 
as yourself.” 

“ Are you ?” 

“Yes. In my little way I’m trying to do 
what I can to bring the rich and poor to- 
gether and to teach them to respect each 
other. I must not keep you longer from your 
work, Ensign. You will pardon my saying 
so much about Miss Brown, but I felt sure 
you admired her as much as I do.” 

“Oh! I’m very glad to hear what you 
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say about her. At the same time, Doctor, 
perhaps she is not worthy of your high 
regard.” 

“Now, Ensign, I know that is not like 
you at all. You of all women, you who 
have, in a sense, withdrawn from the world, 
will forgive me if I say I have never met a 
woman who so instantly won my respect 
and admiration as this Eleanor Brown.” 

She held out her hand as an earnest of 
sympathy and a rosy smile lighted her face. 

‘Sometimes I think we are all led of the 
Spirit—in these things.” 

“Oh! I feel sure, 


Ensign. Good-by. 


If you should ever see Miss Brown you 
might tell her I called to see how you 

were.” 
“T shall certainly.see her, but, Doctor, 
Berscit? She will be 


why not call on her 
very glad to see you.” 

“Why! How do you know?” 

“Oh—I am a woman—myself.”’ 

“Oh! I know, Ensign, I know—there is 
a woman’s heart under every blue bonnet.” 

And then he left her and she heard 
his footsteps on the creaking stairs, Fora 
moment she stood silently toying with the 
ribbons of her poke bonnet. A charming 
smile found a harbor on her lips and yet her 
eyes were dewy. 

Many things had happened to Eleanor 
Brown since the night when she put on that 
blue bonnet. She had bravely and honestly 
put her hand to the plow and had not, till 
this moment, looked back again. It had 
been a rough and stony furrow and her heart 
and limbs had been wrenched by the misery 
and suffering she had seen and had helped 
to relieve and yet, now that she had for an 
instant stopped and looked back, it seemed 
as if the rough path she had made for her- 
self had suddenly bloomed with flowers. 

She had briefly explained her position 
and mission to an officer of the Army at the 
Headquarters at Reade Street and with his 
counsel and assistance had taken up Ensign 
Brown’s work just where she had dropped 
it the night of the accident. She had 
gone literally with her heart and her life in 
her hands into the lowest slums of the East 
Side and had “done what she could.” A 
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certain faint resemblance to the Ensign and 
the fact that she bore her name had made 
it easy for her to actually step into her 
work and to all the people and to many of 
the members of the Salvation Army she 
was indeed Ensign Brown. A natural apti- 
tude for acting assisted her in assuming 
something of what she thought might be 
the Ensign’s spirit and manner, and at the 
end of two weeks she was to all appearance 
a trained officer of the Slum Brigade. She 
was herself surprised at the ready accept- 
ance by the people of her assumed raiment 
and character. In this she was assisted by 
a circumstance that she did not recognize 
or understand till it became clear a little 
later, when, as she said—the light came. 
Unknown to herself, that night was to be 
her last under thé-blue bonnet for “her 
warfare was accomplished.” She had made 
a good fight. The night was far spent— 
and the dawn was athand. Yet, it is always 
darkest just before the dawn and she was 
yet to suffer, that her heart be purified and 
made strong. For the moment her heart 
An unspeakable happiness 
She knew she was loved 


was full of joy. 
had come to her. 
and it had all come to her so strangely that 


she could only marvel at herself. How had 
she talked with him so calmly? How had 
she been able to hide her happiness from 
him? He had spoken with love in his eyes 
of herself, to herself—and her heart was 
glad. 

For a moment she compared this man 
with others who had gone before. Lovers, 
they had called themselves—and yet beside 
him they seemed vain creatures prating 
about the unknowable. She recognized 
also an immense change in herself. She 
had come in touch with human beings. 
She had ministered to the weak, the infirm 
of purpose, the morally sick and the poor. 
She had come in touch with women—and it 
had made her a woman in truth, sweet, 
charitable, thinking no ill, and above all 
patient. Whether she had done any good 
she did not know—she only hoped it had 
all been for good. She never knew and 
never could know, but were the hearts of 


men and women laid bare that week in 
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the East Side she would have seen a golden 
track as of some beautiful meteor across the 
black night. The memory of the beautiful 
Ensign lingered long unspoken and yet 
remembered east of the Bowery—a gleam 
of light in the lives of many who sat in 
darkness. 

Her reveries were suddenly interrupted 
by footsteps upon the stairs, the frightened 
step of some hunted creature. By a sort of 
frightened instinct Mrs. Helplessing entered 
the room quickly at the same instant. 

“Tt’s Belial. He’s in trouble again.” 

The door was flung open and Belial 
Helplessing staggered into the room. 

“Mother! mother! Where are you?” 

He seemed suddenly to discover the 
Ensign, for he spoke to her at once. 

“Oh, Salvation! They are onto me. 
They know I took it.” 

Mrs. Helplessing sat down and covered 
her face with her apron and sobbed. She 
evidently understood the situation. 

“You took what, sir?” 

“Oh! Salvation. Don’t you be hard on 
me. I never seen you before, but you 
Hallelujahs always help us. The cops is 
got onto me. They found out I took it.” 

“You took what?” 

“This picture.” He took out the minia- 
ture and held it face downward in his grimy 
hand. “Oh, Salvation! I knew it would 
bring bad luck—It was from a Hallelujah I 
took it.” 

At this instant there was a loud rap atthe 
door. 

“Tt’s the cops, Salvation.”’ 

“Come in,” said Eleanor, for she felt it 
best to have the protection of the police in 
this new experience. An elderly officer 
with iron gray hair entered the room, closed 
the door and stood before it. 

“What do you want, officer?” 

“Beg pardon, Salvation. This man is 
wanted and he’d better go peacable.” 

“Excuse me, sir, but what has this man 
done?” 

“There was a woman knocked down in 
the street by a carriage—one of your 
women, too, and this man robbed her of a 
miniature set in jewels.” 
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“Why! How could he do such a thing?” 

“Oh! Easy enough, Miss. He saw the 
girl fall and pretended to help her up and 
took the opportunity to rob her.” 

“What became of the girl?” 

“She was taken into a house near by and 
cared for and afterwards she reported the 
loss to the Station House. Got the locket 
with you?” 

This last he addressed to the frightened 
Belial. 

“Well, I don’t deny it.” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Officer, will you let me 
see the miniature ?”’ 

“ Certainly, Miss.” 

The officer calmly took the miniature 
away from Belial and gave it to Eleanor 
Brown. 

She took the little picture and then stood 
staring at it in unfeigned surprise. 

“You don’t happen to know anything 
about it, Miss?” 

“Yes. I know the owner.” 


“You don ’t know who it is?” 
“Why, yes. The miniature belongs to me.” 


“Guess not, Ensign. One of your people 
complained, as I tell you, that she was 
knocked down by a carriage and lost it. 
She said she valued it highly as it was her 
father’s picture.” 

“Nevertheless, Mr. Officer, it belongs to 
me and I will call at the Station to-morrow 
and explain everything.” 

“Whose portrait is it?” 

“Oh! you mean who is it? 
my father.” 

* Now, Salvation, we make it a point to 
believe you people, but hold on. Let me 
see the picture.” 

She gave it to him and he looked at it 
curiously and then at her. 

“‘ Salvation, your story looks queer, ’cause 
I happened to know that man. That’s a 
picture of old ’Rastus Brown, the banker. 
I used to be watchman in his bank just 
‘fore it busted and I could tell you a long 
story ’bout goings on in that bank, but that 
ain’t here nor there now. If Eleanor Brown 
was to give me all you’re giving me about 
that’s being your father, I guess I would 
not believe her.”’ 


Why, it’s 


“May I not have the miniature, Mr, 
Officer?” 

“No, Miss. 
Brown.” 

“Oh, very well. 
House to-morrow.” 

“Come along there—and be lively.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Officer, must this man 
go with you?” 

“Certainly, he must. He’ll have to be 
up for ahearing. It will be about eleven 
o’clock to-morrow—you can be there if you 
want to, though I must say, Salvation, your 
saying the miniature is yours has mixed 
things up considerable.” 

So it was the officer went away down the 
creaking stairs, his prisoner stumbling along 
after him. 

The little episode of crime and wretched- 
ness was to Eleanor Brown instinct with 
tremendous import. It had come as an 
overwhelming discovery. For a moment 
she stood motionless, almost stunned by 
what she regarded as anevent of transcend- 
She said, at last, me- 


Not unless you are Eleanor 


I will call at the Station 


ent importance. 
chanically, 

“The light has come—I must go home.” 

She was suddenly called to the surround- 
ings by a sob from Mrs. Helplessing. 

“That’s two of them—gone in 
night.” 

“What do you mean?” 

** Sadie ’s gone—and now her father will 
be sent up for two months.” 

“Sadie? Why, where is she? 
here not long ago.” 

“T knew it would come all along. She’s 
run away. I was afraid of it when you was 
trimming that hat. I knew it would come 
when I heard him a talking in this room.” 

“You heard whom talking?” 

“Why, the fellow that ’s been calling on 
Sadie. Tom’s seen her meet him twice 
and it’s much asI could do to keep Tom 
from harming the man.” 

“Oh! You do not mean the—the man 
who was here just now—” 

“That’shim. He’s been hanging ‘round 
Sadie for quite a spell and now she’s run 
away with him—and her father took up the 
same night.” 


one 


She was 
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Just at this instant Tom Helplessing sud- 
denly pushed the door open. He looked 
white and scared and began instantly to 
look about the room as if searching for 
something. 

“Have you seen your father, Tom?” 

“No, ma. ButI’ve seen Sadie. I was 
just coming along with your tea, Salvation, 
when I see Sadie getting into a cab ’long of 
agentleman. I tried to speak to her, but I 
couldn’t and they drove off ’fore I could 
stop’em. I throwed your stuff away and 


ran after the cab. Ah! that’s the ticket 
for me.” 

Saying this he picked up a bread knife 
from the table and began to sharpen it on 
the edge of the stove. 

Don’t you get into no 


“Tom! Tom! 
more trouble.” 

“What are you going to do with that 
knife?” said Eleanor, coming close to the 
boy. 

“T’m going to do the man that’s carried 
off my sister.” 

“What man?” 

“Now, Salvation! Don’t you interfere. 
The man was here just now. He’s been 
here before and if you had any sense you 
would have kept Sadie at home. He’s 
taken her to the Blue Elephant. I followed 
the cab there and tried to go in after them, 
but the bouncer fired me into the street. 
I’m going back to do the fellow.” 

Suddenly he felt the knife snatched out 
of his hand and saw the Ensign calmly 
throw it out of the open window into the 
Garden. 

“Tf there is any vengeance it is mine.” 

The audacity of the movement for the 
moment cowed the boy. 
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“Oh,” wailed Mrs. Helplessing. “It 
all comes of that ’Rastus Brown’s doings. 
Sadie wasn’t never brought up to do any 
work. She always wanted fine clothes and 
good living and she’s sold her soul to get 
’em. I hope Eleanor Brown won’t have a 
minute’s peace after her wicked conduct to 
me and mine.” 

“Hush, woman!” 

“T won’t hush. It’s all along of her 
keeping our money we have come to this.” 

“Well, I ain’t going to stand here fooling 
with a Hallelujah lunatic. Some of the 
gang will lend me a gun.” 

Mrs. Helplessing suddenly fell on her 
knees before the Ensign. 

“Oh, you can save my child, Salvation, 
you can save my child.” 
‘Be you crazy, ma? 
into the Blue Elephant. 

would do her up.” 

Mrs. Helplessing 
Ensign’s blue cloak. 

“You can save 
Under that bonnet 
where.” 

“There! there! Mrs. Helplessing. Try 
to bear up. I will bring Sadie—back—to 
herself.” 

*“*T’ll get a gun and go with you, Salvation.” 

“No, Tom. Stay here with your mother. 
I will go alone.” 

And so it was Eleanor Brown went once 
more into the streets of New York with 
only the protection of a plain blue bonnet. 
Her heart, almost crushed with shame, 
misery, and disappointment, seemed dead 
within her breast. There was nothing left 
now but duty—and she would do it at any 
cost—and then go home. 


No woman can go 
The toughs there 


buried her face in the 


my girl, Hallelujah. 
a woman is safe any- 


( To be concluded, ) 





CHAUNCEY MITCHELL DEPEW. 


BY FRANKLIN MORRIS, 


HAUNCEY M. DEPEW on more 
than one occasion has been referred 
to as a typical American. Just what 

the American type is; whether it is to be 

found in Davy Crockett or Ralph Waldo 

Emerson, Henry Ward Beecher or Buffalo 

Bill, neither Mr. Hamlin from his Kansas 

outlook nor M. Bourget from his ocean of 

observation has informed us. But this much 
is tolerably clear to the present writer,— 
that Chauncey M. Depew is more distinctly 
the outcome of metropolitan than of national 
conditions and belongs peculiarly to New 
York City. In fact, the New York news- 


papers, with particularizing fondness, have 
fallen into the habit of calling him ‘Our 
Chauncey,” in which there is a lurking inti- 
mation that he does not belong to Philadel- 
phia, could not have been developed in 


Chicago, and was not fashioned to be a lion 
in Boston. 

Just here the sense of paternity in the 
New York press somewhat obscures a 
generous patriotism. 

Mr. Depew is a New York “feature,” just 
as Gilmore’s band was and Mr. Ward 
McAllister zs. No other American city 
could have produced him because in no 
other American city do the elements of 
wealth, prodigious organized power and 
social distinction exist so interchangeably or 
combine so readily to effect the status of an 
individual. 

In Chicago they are very apt to ask of a 
man, What did he do? In Boston, they in- 
quire, What did he say? In New York it 
is sufficient to remark, See where he is. 

It was as a village lawyer and politician, 
that Mr. Depew started in life at Peekskill 
on the Hudson, where he was born April 23, 
1834. The Hon. James Husted, familiarly 
known at Albany as the “Bald Eagle of 
Westchester,” not long ago gave some 
pleasing recollections of his youthful com- 
panionship with Chauncey M. Depew, and 


from those sprightly reminiscences we 
gather that the boy who was to become 
“Our Chauncey,” was not distinguished 
among his fellows for that masculine audacity 
and recklessness which usually win the ad- 
miration of young men. We take it that he 
was, on the contrary, remarked if not cele- 
brated for a discretion and an accommodating 
good humor somewhat beyond his years. 
This ray of light is shed upon him at the 
Peekskill Academy. ‘There isa soft radiance 
surrounding his subsequent career at Yale, 
but no illuminative blaze. The Class of ’56 
has not shown us that it had any fore- 
gleams of his genius or any memories of his 
exceptional prowess. 

On his return to Peekskill he began the 
study of the law with the Hon. William 
Nelson and was admitted to the bar in 1858. 
In 1860 we find him “on the stump ” already 
exercising a gifted tongue to some purpose, 
for in 61 he was elected to the Assembly, to 
be returned in ’62. The official record of 
these years discloses a marvelous faculty in 
a young man not yet thirty, for discreet self- 
advancement, along the lines of savoir faire. 
It does not appear from the utmost search- 
ing that he ever made anenemy. In’63 he 
was nominated for secretary of state and he 
would have been collector of the Port of 
New York if President Andrew Johnson had 
not torn up the commission in a pet which 
grew out of a political squabble at Washing- 
ton. William H. Seward then secured his 
appointment as minister to Japan, but Mr. 
Depew had already fixed his eye on some- 
thing else and declined it. In talking with 
Frank G. Carpenter not long ago, Mr. 
Depew said that the refusal to accept the 
Japan mission was the turning point in his 
life. To show that he had, above all else, a 
frugal mind, I quote his own words: “1 
reasoned,” said he, “in this way. If I go 
to Japan, my career must be a political one. 
As it is—I am about thirty years old—I 
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have a fair practice, and a good acquaintance. 
Mr. Vanderbilt has offered me the attorney- 
ship of the New York and Harlem R. R. 
It is a small corporation, but it may grow, 
and if it does, I will grow with it. If I 
want then to go to the Senate or get a mis- 
sion when I am old, I can get it. So I made 
my decision and I’ve never regretted it.” 
Once settled in the service of the richest 
man in America, we can see how his talents 
would be employed and sharpened for special 
administrative work. The elder Vanderbilt 
had got his eye upon him at Albany, and 
the commodore, it is now known, was the 
first to detect in the young man the tact, 
shrewdness, and jimesse of which he was 
specially in need. ‘The direct proposition of 
the commodore as reported in Mr, Depew’s 
own words, was this: “ You’d better come 
with us—there ’s no money in politics.” 
This ‘was in 1866. Mr. Depew did go with 
Mr. Vanderbilt and in effect relinquished, 
for the time being, his political ambition. 
The rapidity with which he rose is re- 


markable. In 1869, he was the attorney of 


the New York Central and Hudson River 


Road. Then he was elected a member of 
the Board of Directors and in 1875 he be- 
came the general counsel of all the corpora- 
tions which make up what is known as the 
Vanderbilt system. Only the rarest ability, 
the highest probity, and the keenest sagacity 
could have been behind this remarkable 
progress. 

It is not however for these qualities of in- 
trinsic excellence proven by practical results, 
that New York delights to celebrate “Our 
Chauncey.” I do not find in the measure- 
less mass of tributes accumulated by the 
newspapers, any great interest in or clear 
recognition of the acumen, the diplomacy, 
the comprehensive generalship, the masterful 
co-ordination of details and far-seeing judg- 
ment which can adjust and regulate and 
hold equably to the mean of success, all 
these vast and complicated interests. What 
I do find is an overflowing admiration for 
his protean geniality, his graceful fluency, 
his ineradicable good humor, his matchless 
after-dinner oratory, his inimitable stories, 
and his tireless affability to reporters. 
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The New York press is a chorus, not a 
critic, of Mr. Depew, and if anyone will 
undertake to measure up the real responsi- 
bility of the man, he will find how much 
easier it is to be one than the other. Mr. 
Depew lives two lives—one is the attorney’s 
and railroad president’s—the other is the 
public’s. To estimate the latter, we have 
but to listento him. To estimate the former, 
in all its relations and obligations, we must 
enter into the tremendous problem of the 
American railroad itself and consider where 
it touches legislation, the labor question, 
and all the issues of the commonwealth, 
which have come up in our day. Of course 
it is impossible to do all this in the compass 
of a sketch. Nor is it likely that it will be 
done by the press of New York. Mr. 
Depew’s relations as the representative of 
an enormous system whose issues are begin- 
ning to create sectional jealousy and to 
attract the attention of the national govern- 
ment, are too large to be adjusted in the 
narrow focus of local partiality. They need 
a national perspective. 

Perhaps it is not too much to say that 
Mr. Depew handles the New York press 
with something of the same adroitness that 
he employs in supervising the Vanderbilt 
system. He is forever in print, but by some 
means, hypnotic or evasive, he always avoids 
getting into print upon the vital side of the 
railroad’s responsibility to the public. In- 
numerable reporters have gone, grimly 
enough, to the New York Central’s inner 
office to press that button, assured that Mr. 
Depew would do the rest, and have come 
away Satisfied with a funny story or an in- 
imitable circumlocution, and have brimmed 
with the consciousness of Mr. Depew’s 
fathomless frankness and mapless conde- 
scension. To be “ jollied’’ out of all serious 
purpose is the fate of the plastic interviewer. 
To be rather proud of his massage is his 
compensation. I heard one newspaper man 
who undertook to get Mr. Depew’s views of 
a strike on the New York Central, sum him 
up as Abraham Lincoln f/us Sir Roger 
de Coverley. 

Turning to the other less sphinxine side 
of Mr. Depew, we shall at least have the 
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assistance of his own illumination shed 
through two attractive volumes of his “ Ad- 
dresses.” In going over these volumes, I 
am amazed at the superficial area of his re- 
marks, He talks on all occasions and on all 
themes, save one. The facile judgment, the 
excursive humor, the alert memory for little 
anecdotal illustrations, the beaming con- 
servatism, the voluble donhomie, the pacify- 
ing optimism, arrest my attention like a 
gliding stream gently broken here and there 
into sparkling rills and flecked with the 
colors of sky and foliage. 

I fail to find anywhere the faintest cry 
that comes from a heart that has suffered, 
or that goes sharply to the heart that can 
sympathize. The comfortableness of it all 
is unique. The orator is too securely satis- 
fied with the system of the universe to sound 
any alarms, and his own system is too 
healthy to admit of any pangs whatever. So 
we give up looking for any mysterious depths 
or sunlit heights from which issues a trumpet 
call. Mr. Depew’s responsibility to God and 
man is an assured condition and is never by 
any imputation disavowed, but it is often 
garlanded out of sight by the complaisance 
of the raconteur. 

All these things are part of the popular 
orator’s repertory, else could he not stretch 
himself over every theme and hold all 
minds in the leash of volubility. One can- 
not help asking himself, however, how much 
of all this will stay and be remembered or 
be operative in men’s minds and conduct 
when the popular orator has passed away. 
I am afraid that under the critical micro- 
scope he cannot quite hide the fact that he 
is vain of his multiloquence. He luxuriates 
in expressing himself and takes his after- 
noon speech as other men take their cold 
baths in the morning. Mrs. Depew is re- 
ported to have said that if her husband ac- 
cepted all the invitations to make addresses 
that come to him, he would have no time to 
eat and if he accepted all the invitations to 
eat, he would have no time to speak. 

He has told us how he manages to speak 
so much and so often, and it is by not giv- 
ing too much time to the preparation for 
speaking. “I leave my office,” he says, 
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“about four o’clock and I compose my 
talks between four and six,” which by a lib- 
eral allowance of time to eat his dinner and 
get into his dress coat, leaves him about 
half an hour. “ My first preparation,” he 
adds, “‘is toread one of Macaulay’s Essays.” 
He does that by his own word of mouth, in 
ten minutes—railroad time. ‘Ten minutes 
of Macaulay turns my thoughts to the right 
direction. It doesn’t appear to make much 
difference what it is of Macaulay’s that I 
read, it rehabilitates me and clothes my 
soul in a more intellectual and critical garb. 
I have dictated a hundred speeches to re- 
porters under the street lamps and on the 
horse cars and have often stood at the en- 
trance of the hall to complete the report 
while the guests were assembling.” 

In this account one perceives to what a 
joyous industry speech-making has been 
lifted. He betrays the pride of a true rail- 
road man in the amount and in the despatch 
of his work. You feel that there will never 
be any hot-box in his conveyance; no trains 
of thought will ever collide ; every anecdote 
and simile and metaphor will be on schedule 
time. It is for you, an auditory transit— 
let us call it the Depew Limited—you can 
sit still in your luxurious seat and see the 
fields and flowers of rhetoric go whizzing 
peacefully by. 

I can see in my fancy, behind the printed 
pages of these two volumes, the hour and 
the man. The long double row of diners at 
the table taking off their napkins and set- 
tling themselves back in their chairs as Mr. 
Depew rises and swinging his glasses in 
beamy preludium, looks down the line of 
expectant faces. The moment is his own. 
He is a picture of vital equilibrium and 
gracious self-possession. There is not a 
morbid fiber in him. He represents the 
normal, conservative optimism of the Amer- 
ican people. All at once everybody fore- 
goes his own particular views and his ob- 
trusive prejudice and gives himself up to the 
emoliency of the moment. There is a time 
for all things and this is the-time for diges- 
tion. Let assimilation and nutrition wait. 

It is a great gift this—to be master of a 
function—to preside by divine right of 
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graciousness and compromise; to assert in 
speech the right to be at the head of the 
table, no matter where they put your chair, 
and nothing is so delightful at such a time, 
as the balmy assurance that we can suspend 
our judgment fro tem, relax the tightly 
sprung bow of convictions, and take a com- 
mon bath in the warm and phosphorescent 
sea of generalities. It counts nothing that 
Mr. Depew will not be quoted; it is suffi- 
cient that he will be reported. In spite of 
everything else, the fact remains that it 
warmed the cockles of your heart. If he is 
not as an orator, a creative force, he is at 
least a benign conservation. If he never 
has the stress or the poignancy of the zealot 
or the grip of the reformer, he nevertheless 
seems to flourish the wand of Prospero— 
even when at times he wears the mask of 
Momus. Magician indeed, to issue from the 
iron details and myriad emergencies of that 
Grand Central Office, take ten minutes of 
Macaulay, hurry on his dress coat, and then, 
under street lamps and in horse-cars and 
before the assembled magnates of the me- 
tropolis, to breathe like the south wind on a 
bank of violets. 

The popular notion that Mr. Depew is 
ambitious to be president of the United 
States is one of those fond superstitions that 
have no special warrant for existence, but 
that continue to exist wherever printer’s ink 
is used. He figured as a dark-horse in 1884 
and again in 1888 and he was very conspic- 
uous in the convention of ’92, but his per- 
sonal ambition on those occasions was not 
so conspicuous as his personal finesse and 
adaptability. He has expressed the doubt 
publicly that a railroad man could not com- 
mand the votes of the West, and when one 
remembers that he left politics for the emol- 
uments of a railroad position, it is hardly 
supposable that he would relinquish a salary 
of $100,000 a year to go back to politics at 
$50,000 a year and a quadrupled expense. It 
istrue that thisis a rather mercenary view of 
the matter, but it does not present any 
greater probabilities when looked at from 
the point of view of Mr. Depew’s tempera- 
ment and taste. He is essentially a social 
and a communicative man. I can hardly 
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imagine him sealed up with the dignity and 
reticence of the chief magistrate of the coun- 
try—muzzled one might say, by its honors. 
I think that were the nomination again of- 
fered him, he would again find some means 
of declining in favor of another man and 
stick to the New York Central. That this 
would proceed not altogether from a selfish 
motive, must be apparent when one consid- 
ers what a loss such a selection would be to 
the Press Club and the press itself, to say 
nothing of the Actor’s Fund, the St. An- 
drew’s, the St. David’s, the St. Patrick’s, 
and the St. George’s Societies, and the 
Chamber of Commerce dinners. 

And yet, America might gain something 
in a president who, after reading Macaulay 
ten minutes, could with rehabilitated soul 
dictate his message between four and six 
and prevent for one year, at least, an eclipse 
of the gaiety of nations. 

As was said at the start, Mr. Depew be- 
longs to New York. He is probably the 
best known private citizen in the United 
States, not excepting Mr. Joseph Jefferson, 
but he is nowhere known so closely and so 
proudly as in the metropolis of which he is 
the audible key-note—the oral representa- 
tive of itscommingled wealth, administrative 
strength, comfortable probity, its protean 
commercial sagacity, and its refulgent phi- 
lanthropy. I do not know that he ever 
sweats and groans under the weary load of 
the nineteenth century’s problems; I cannot 
say that the wear and tear of art, literature, 
education, law, Christianity, and transpor- 
tation ever abraid his most excellent har- 
ness. I only know that whenever and 
wherever these forces are marshaled, he is 
at the front with his silver bugle and thou- 
sands keep step to it. 

I turn over the musty files of our current 
history heaped up in diurnal strata, and his 
face, with that Roman nose and Grecian 
forehead, looks out at me from almost every 
event as if Caesar and Homer had somehow 
joined hands in our Americanism. 

I try to trace his points of contact through 
the thousand and one tales of his ubiquity, 
his spokesmanship, his Macznas bounty of 
advice ; his flight through the capitals of 
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Europe ; his perennial humor and invincible 
equanimity that fit all occasions from the 
commencement oration to the funny story 
in the smoking-car. I seem to catch 
glimpses of Sam Slick, of Lowell, of Mark 
Twain, of Curtis, of John B. Gough, of 
Abraham Lincoln, of Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
with glimmerings of Talleyrand, Tupper, 
Burke, and Guizot; a very phantasmagoria 
of traits, shifting, confusing, conglomerate, 
but capable in their co-ordination of direct- 
ing the most stupendous interests or playing 
with the weakest credulity. Atone moment 
entertaining a duchess with an American 
“whopper”; at another, uttering with un- 
covered head and reverent voice a prayer 
over the mangled body of a brakeman; now 
introducing Col. Robert G. Ingersoll at 
Chickering Hall as one of the greatest 
orators of the age, and now wiping him from 
the face of the earth with amiable besom at 
Cooper Union; laying the corner-stone of 
the Mew York World and celebrating the 
birthday of Horace Greeley with equal 
eloquence ; smoking a good cigar and enjoy- 


ing a good glass of wine with a penniless 
reporter and then holding spellbound the 
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Convention of Total Abstainers. 

I look over, I say, this contemporaneous 
history and I begin to see that after all this 
is America—not New York. Z Pluribus 
Unum. 

I should like to add a word about the 
domestic life of Chauncey M. Depew, but 
here I hesitate, feeling that it would be im- 
pertinent to disturb the old-fashioned seclu- 
sion which has kept that life free from the 
acclaim and the “small beer” bulletins of 
New York society. In 1893, Mrs. Depew, 
a woman honored for her unobtrusive good 
work, died and there was a sad vacancy 
in the little circle. I remember when Mr. 
Depew came back from Europe—in ’g1 I 
think it was—he delivered a lecture on what 
he had seen abroad. Among other things 
he said, “I visited the tomb of Juliet, for I 
have something of that old sentiment in me 
yet,” and turning, he smiled at Mrs. Depew 
who was on the platform, and she kissed 
her hand to him. 

It was by such touches that the man got 
hold of his listeners. They are touches 
light as snowflakes, but they make the whole 
world kin. 


IN RUSSIA. 


BY VICTOR YARROS. 


LL trained observers agree that Rus- 
sia is on the eve of great changes in 
internal policy and government. Re- 

form is in the air. The Liberals are hope- 
ful and expectant; the Conservatives are 
uncertain, vague in utterance, and appre- 
hensive. ‘The revolutionary elements have 
declared an armistice, and are willing to re- 
tire temporarily from the scene of active 
politics and to allow free play to the more 
moderate forces. The new czar is expected 
to repudiate the reactionary and oriental 
ideas of his father and to revert to the policy 
of his grandfather, Alexander II., whose 
reign was characterized by historical reforms 
in the economic, juridical, and intellectual 
conditions of Russia. It is now a matter of 
record that Alexander II. intended to confer 


the blessing of greater political and consti- 
tutional freedom upon the country, and that 
his purpose was defeated by the very people 
who consecrated themselves to the cause of 
Russian emancipation. He was about to 
promulgate an order convening representa- 
tives of the nobility of the land in St. Peters- 
burg and setting them the high task of elab- 
orating a constitution for the government of 
the state, and was killed—such was the 
irony of fate’s decree |—by the Nihilists on 
the very day that the final preparations were 
made for the publication of this revolution- 
ary ukase. 

Perhaps Alexander III. was prompted, 
in ordering the destruction of the order, 
by natural resentment and the desire 
to repel possible charges of cowardice more 
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than by anything else. The advisers of his 
father pleaded with him for the realization 
of the constitutional scheme, but he declined 
to act under pressure. Subsequently he fell 
under the influence of the extreme Slavo- 
phils and became a convert to their peculiar 
ideas of Russia’s independence of the march 
of civilization in Europe as a whole. There 
is no doubt that, when he was czarevitch, 
Alexander III. was progressive in his ideas, 
but the cabal which gained his ear succeeded 
in radically changing his tendencies, and he 
took a course which even his sincerest ad- 
mirers now recognize to have proved a dis- 
mal failure. He wished to rule Russia like 
a czar of old, while the country is becoming 
more and more liberal and European in its 
aspirations. He did not arrest the growth 
of liberalism in Russia, and his harsh reac- 
tionary policy only suspended for a time the 
operation of certain factors that his father 
had set inmotion. The reign of Alexander 
III. is a blank in Russian history, but 
scarcely worse than that. 

In view of the complete failure of the pol- 
icy of his father, it is but natural that Nich- 
olas II. should seek historic recognition and 
fame in a different direction, and that he 
should be eager to lead his people back to 
the high road of freedom. All that is known 
about his proclivities and personal traits 
justifies the expectation that he will prove a 
broad-minded monarch. He is not a reli- 
gious bigot, and has no sympathy with the 
Slavophil philosophy. His teachers and 
friends are humane, enlightened, and culti- 
vated men. He is nota soldier, and mili- 
tary honors never appealed to his imagina- 
tion. 

On the other hand, he is said to be a 
student and a lover of the liberal arts. He 
has received a good education and has trav- 
eled extensively. Among the significant 
acts credited to him are: the submission of 
a memorial to his father, the late czar, con- 
demning in strong terms the persecution of 
the Jews; the drafting of efficacious meas- 
ures for the relief of the famine sufferers ; 
the raising of a fund of 50,000 roubles for 
Count Tolstoi’s famine work, and similar 
manifestations of a sympathetic nature. 
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To these facts and indications, we may 
add the absence of any powerful selfish mo- 
tive for resisting the well-nigh universal de- 
mand of the intelligent classes of Russia for 
a freer political atmosphere. Nicholas II. 
has nothing to lose, and everything to gain, 
from a progressive policy. He doubtless 
realizes that no ruler has ever enjoyed so 
great an opportunity as his is. He can be- 
come one of the heroes and commanding 
figures of the world’s history by sacrificing 
something which, after all, is mere form, un- 
substantial and unreal. An autocrat who is 
afraid of his own shadow is surely less po- 
tent a ruler of men than the head of a grate- 
ful nation. 

What would be the result of a determina- 
tion on the part of Nicholas II. to follow in 
the footsteps of his father? Disappoint- 
ment would intensify the prevailing discon 
tent, despair would prompt a revival of rev- 
olutionary activity, and the czar and his 
young wife would be condemned to a life of 
isolation, bitterness, and haunting fears. 

Turning from prediction to fact, it can 
certainly be affirmed that Nicholas II. has 
made an excellent beginning. According to 
reports, he walks the streets of St. Peters- 
burg like an ordinary citizen, goes unat- 
tended to stores, and shows the greatest 
confidence in the people. Inthe manifesto 
announcing his marriage, he granted a gen- 
eral pardon to the Polish rebels of 1862 and 
a remission of arrears of taxes to a large 
amount. He suspended the most oppressive 
anti-Jewish laws, and gave assurances that 
the hounding of his Jewish subjects would 
be stopped. He punished the St. Peters- 
burg chief of police for tyrannical treatment 
of foreign correspondents who came to de- 
scribe his wedding. 

There are other favorable symptoms, of 
which perhaps the most significant is the 
fact that the press, which is preternaturally 
sensitive in Russia to the faintest signs of 
change, has been emboldened by rumor to 
give utterance to the desire for freer govern- 
ment. Several journals have recently inti- 
mated that the czar would do well to reverse - 
the internal policy of his father; and this is 
something which no one would venture to 
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do if the drift of things did not render it 
safe and opportune. In fact, rumor has it 
that the czar has already decided to abolish 
the censorship of the press and to make dis- 
cussion and criticism as free as in constitu- 
tional monarchies. He is believed to recog- 
nize the fact that the benefits to the govern- 
ment itself from a free press greatly exceed 
the drawbacks involved. This may prove 
untrue, but the circulation of such reports 
at least serves to characterize the present 
state of feeling in Russia. 

What the Liberals fear is that Pobédonos- 
tseff and the narrow-minded fanatics who 
follow him may manage to retain their power 
in the government, and to oppose their influ- 
ence to that of the young and negessarily 
timid ruler who cannot be reasonably ex- 
pected to stand alone. A change of advis- 
ers is the first step for the czar to take if he 
really means to inaugurate an era of reform 
and improvement. 

Let us, however, inquire here into the na- 
ture of the reforms to be anticipated from a 
liberal ruler in Russia who should resolve to 


grant the prayer of the progressive elements 


What can he do, given the 
What do the 


of his people. 
will? What ought he to do? 
Liberals ask? 

Before we attempt an answer to these 
queries, it will be well to refer briefly to the 
actual conditions in Russia with respect to 
political opinion generally. It must be re- 
membered that the masses of the people, 
the peasants, are entirely unaffected by the 
movements for constitutional government. 
The masses have not changed their attitude 
of religious veneration toward the czar. To 
them his will is still divine law; to them he 
is still the source of all goodness and great- 
ness. They believe him to be their best 
friend, protector, and champion. The Nihil- 
ists have totally failed in their efforts to 
shake the peasants’ belief in the czar. When- 
ever the Nihilists wish to secure the interest 
and attention of the peasant to their schemes 
of reform, they claim to represent the czar 
and to carry his message. The peasant is 
ready to suspect the nobles, the Jews, and 
the Poles, but the czar “can do no wrong.” 
In view of this great stubborn fact, it is idle 
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to pretend that ‘‘ Russia’ demands the abo- 
lition of absolutism ; what is true is that the 
relatively insignificant minority of the edu- 


‘cated classes demands it. 


But does this condition tend to weaken 
the case of the Liberals? Not at all. The 
real question is, not whether the peasants 
comprehend and desire political freedom, 
but whether political freedom is good for 
Russia as a whole, whether its development 
will be hastened by it. Certainly the peas- 
ants will not rise in rebellion to object to the 
introduction of constitutionalism. They will 
accept it from the czar as a blessing decause 
it is bestowed by him. Nor can there be 
any question of the ripeness or fitness of the 
country for freer government. Austria is 
scarcely more homogeneous than Russia, and 
its peasantry cannot be justly described as 
superior intellectually and morally to the 
Russian peasantry. If Austria is not im- 
peded in her progress by constitutional gov- 
ernment, there is surely nothing extravagant 
or revolutionary in the program of Russian 
intelligence. 

Having given full weight to the fact of 
the peasant’s indifference to political reform, 
it is necessary to lay stress on another sig- 
nificant consideration which strengthens the 
side of the reformers. 

A few years ago, the educated Russians 
were by no means a unit on the question of 
constitutionalism. Theirs was then a house 
divided against itself. On the one hand 
there were influential circles of radicais, 
with pronounced socialist tendencies, who 
sneered and scoffed at “bourgeois Parlia- 
mentarism” as something which would 
prove worse than useless to Russia. They 
were devoted to the cause of agrarian and 
economic reform, and would not lift a finger 
in favor of anything not of direct and imme- 
diate advantage to “the people ”’—that is, 
the peasantry. The extreme revolutionists 
shared this view, and never made Parlia- 
mentarism a part of their platform. 

On the other hand there were many edu- 
cated Russians who hoped for reform, ‘from 
above,” and considered monarchy a better 
agency of reform than representative assem- 
blies. Was not serfdom abolished at one 











stroke by the czar? Were not great judi- 
cial reforms inaugurated by him? Then 
why could not Russia continue to be civil- 
ized and reformed by benevolent and en- 
lightened monarchs, who can defy all ob- 
struction and dare to do right without re- 
gard to “political expediency,” in the sense 
in which that term is understood by the 
trembling politicians of free countries? All 
of this has been exploded. Such views no 
longer prevail. Except among the small 
group of the fanatical Slavophils and self- 
seeking champions of privilege, no voice is 
raised against constitutionalism and parlia- 
mentarism. The radicals have ceased to 
scoff at it, and the revolutionists have 
learned to value it. This is a great gain for 
the Liberal cause. 

But to revert to the question of the nature 
and scope of the Liberal program ; not even 
the most cautious and conservative reformers 
can find fault with it on the score of moder- 
ation and reasonableness. While the de- 
mand is vaguely for constitutional govern- 
ment, there is no doubt that even the short- 
est step in that direction will be hailed with 
joy and gratitude. An entering wedge would 
be gladly welcomed. Alexander III.’s plan 
for an assembly of elected notables as a con- 
sultative council would be taken as an ear- 
nest of greater things to come. 

What, however, is looked upon by all Lib- 
erals as the first reform needful, as the con- 
dition precedent to the success of all other 
reforms, is a free press, or rather a freer 
press. No right to indulge in reckless 
statement or libel is in question ; all that is 
asked is the abolition of the censorship and 
the free utterance of honest opinion on all 
matters of public importance and interest. 
A full and free discussion of the needs of 
the country, economically, politically, and 
socially, is felt to be the first condition of 
progress. As long as the censorship exists, 
clear, definite, and deliberate opinions can- 
not find their way into print. Writers must 
be vague or insincere. The right of criti- 
cism is denied ; no tests are permitted to be 
applied to measures in operation or in con- 
templation; no corruption or abuses can 
be exposed, and no light can be thrown on 
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practices of officials even in cases of fla- 
grant disregard of law. The absence of a 
moderately free press has been the greatest 
curse of Russia. Even from the standpoint 
of the czar, it is obviously an evil. Sur- 
rounded by courtiers, flatterers, and time- 
servers, he has no means of informing him- 
self respecting the facts of any situation or 
the state of opinion at any given time. He 
is kept in a state of ignorance which cannot 
be blissful, since he is aware of the con- 
spiracy of deception of which he is the vic- 
tim. He lives in an atmosphere of unreality 
and is at the mercy of his jailers. 

It is reported from St. Petersburg that the 
czar is determined to attack the corruption 
of the bureaucracy, and to put an end to the 
scandalous system of wholesale blackmail 
and bribery on which officialdom thrives. 
But without a free press to second his ef- 
forts, his good intentions will never be trans- 
muted into practical achievements. Many a 
czar before him has started out to reform 
abuses, purify official life, and terminate the 
reign of petty tyranny, but in each case bit- 
ter disappointment soon led to an abandon- 
ment of useless efforts. The co-operation 
and zeal of a free press is necessary for such 
a gigantic undertaking. 

A free press, it is true, would necessarily 
undermine the monarchical principle, but 
the logic of events is doing more under ex- 
isting conditions to discredit absolutism than 
any theoretical assaults can possibly accom- 
plish. Besides, the Russian press would be 
occupied with the consideration of national 
needs and interests rather than.with aca- 
demic discussions of the possibilities of fur- 
ther political growth. Gratitude to the czar 
would also play no small part in preventing 
agitation against monarchy for a consider- 
able period. Certainly the Russians are 
reconciled to slow and gradual reform. 

I have deemed it essential to dwell on the 
two reforms which may be justly described 
as the parents of all other reforms. But, 
after all, freer government and a freer press 
are advocated in Russia more as means to 
certain ends than as ends in themselves. 
The country imperatively calls for economic, 
judicial, and educational reforms, and these 
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would unquestionably constitute the first 
fruit of press and political emancipation. 
First of all the land question presses for 
solution. The peasants, suffering from 
chronic famine and over-taxation, are still 
dreaming of a new distribution of the land. 
The communal system of ownership is dis- 
appearing under the pressure of poverty; 
the invasion of the capitalist landowner 
meets with no resistance. The peasants 
believe themselves entitled to the land of 
their former masters, and hope that the czar 
will order the expropriation of the latter. 
Things cannot continue as they are; the 
peasants must have more land and a reduc- 
tion of taxes and burdens. Whether the 
communal tenure should be displaced by in- 
dividual holdings, is a question upon which 
educated Russians are not a unit. All, 
however, are agreed on the urgency of the 
measures that would arrest the tendency 
toward the formation of a rural proletariat. 
Rural banks, government credit, land acts 
similar to those carried in the British Par- 
liament on behalf of the Irish tenantry, and 


similar proposals are made by writers in- 
formed upon the subject. With a free press, 
it would be easy to formulate some plan of 
action; so long as even the publication of 
statistics and facts is prohibited, certainly 
nothing can be done. 

In close connection with this is the ques- 


tion of local self-government. Even within 
the narrow limits to which the Provincial 
Assemblies ( Zemstvos) have been reduced 
by successive restrictions, the inability to 
raise means has obstructed their efforts in 
every direction. They depend on the in- 
come from land derived by the peasants and 
small proprietors, and the burdens of these 
could not be made heavier. The functions 
and activities of the Provincial Assemblies 
would be enlarged by any reform deserving 
of the name. There are no other organs 
through which to influence and affect pop- 
ular interests in Russia. —To condemn them 
to impotence is to condemn Russia to fam- 
ine, disaster, and reaction. The material, 
mental, and moral well-being of the peas- 
ants is in the keeping of the Provincial As- 


semblies. They cry for more power, scope, 
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and responsibility, without which they can- 
not afford the peasants the aid and relief 
needed. 

Judicial reform is another plank in the 
Liberal platform. The great changes intro- 
duced in the early days of Alexander II. 
have nearly disappeared; only slight traces 
remain. Jury trial has been emasculated ; 
the separation of the judiciary from the ad- 
ministrative power has been largely done 
away with, and the principle of publicity in 
the administration of justice has been tram- 
pled under foot. Not only in political cases, 
but in many classes of cases having but a 
remote connection with politics, “ justice” 
is administered in accordance with pre- 
emancipation notions. So far has the re- 
actionary policy been carried that many 
boldly advocated the total abolition of trial 
by jury and the other reforms conferred by 
Alexander II. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the Liberals ardently desire the reas- 
sertion of the great principles involved in 
the strangled judicial reforms and the re- 
establishment of the progressive system of 
procedure. 

In the matter of education, the field of re- 
form is infinite. In the villages, the farcical 
schools now controlled by the ignorant and 
overworked priesthood have to be replaced 
by schools properly so-called, and the num- 
ber of them has to be increased enormously. 
A reform government cannot fear the spread 
of elementary education. The illiteracy of 
rural Russia is a disgrace to the government. 
Owing to the dread of revolutionary propa- 
ganda, the number of high schools and 
gymnasia has been kept down, and educa- 
tion made too expensive to be within the 
reach of the poor. Finally, the universities 
have been deprived of their autonomy, and 
the students subjected to military discipline 
and surrounded by vexatious and petty reg- 
ulations. This policy would have to be re- 
versed. Russia needs more educated citi- 
zens, not less, and the interests of a pro- 
gressive ruler would not conflict with this 
national need. 

The anti-education measures have affected 
the young women of Russia even more inju- 
riously than the young men. Higher edu- 
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cation, and the opportunities of qualifying 
themselves for the practice of the liberal 
professions, have been withheld from them, 
and hundreds have had to go abroad to 
study medicine since the closing of the med- 
ical school for women in St. Petersburg. Of 
late there has been some talk of reopening 
it, but the conditions it is proposed to im- 
pose would exclude those who.need it most 
and who would prove most useful to society 
as workers. 

The repeal of all legislation against the 
Stundists and other religious sects, which 
have been relentlessly persecuted, and the 
abolition of the Jewish pale of settlement 
are also included in the reforms warmly ad- 
vocated by Russian Liberals. It must suf- 


fice to indicate here the principal ones. 
This rapid survey clearly shows that the 
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progressive elements of Russia have not 
been unbalanced by the political education 
derived from the example of Western Eu- 
rope. They appreciate the necessity of 
adaptation to the special conditions of 
Russia of institutions belonging to more 
progressive nations, and they ask for very 
moderate improvements which would have 
no tendency whatever to unsettle anything. 
The program is entirely constructive; no 
great shock is involved in it to existing re- 
lations. 

Will Nicholas II. prove equal to his 
splendid opportunity, or will he surrender to 
the cabal of the reactionists and turn a deaf 
ear to the voice of Russian intelligence? 
Will violence be unchained again by stub- 
born resistance to reasonable demands? 
Time alone can furnish the answer. 


PLEASURES AND PERILS. 


BY ROBERT LEW SEYMOUR. 


ENECA observes that “a continuity 
of labor deadens the soul, and the 
mind must unbend itself by certain 

amusements.” Just what direction the un- 
bending process will take and the limit to 
its healthful employment depend largely 
upon the personal likes and dislikes of the 
individual. 

Cardinal Richelieu was fond of contesting 
with a favorite servant to see which one 
could plant his foot the highest on the wall. 
That profound logician Samuel Clarke was 
fond of robust exercise. He set apart a 
certain hour each day to be devoted to leap- 
ing over chairs and tables. One day on 
noticing an aristocratic fellow entering he 
observed, “I must quit ; a fool is coming in.”’ 

From the earliest pages of history we re- 
ceive information that men, engaged in pur- 
suits of mind and body, invariably sought 
recreation and diversion of mind in hobbies 
that would tend further to develop the dor- 
mant physical or mental condition. 

It has been said that it is indecent for a 
man of letters to exult in the strength of his 


arm or the breadth of his back, while one 
of the standing rules of the Jesuit order was 
that after two hours of study the mind should 
receive relaxation in vigorous healthy exer- 
cise. ‘D’ Audilly, the translator of Josephus, 
studied seven hours a day, after which he 
diverted his mind by cultivating trees. So 
likewise in our day men and women seek 
diversion and relaxation from the cares of 
their established pursuits. Yachting, riding, 
driving, polo, football, baseball, cricket, and 
bicycling have all had their especial merits 
and health-giving qualities brought to the 
attention of the public. Some are not in- 
dulged in to any considerable extent, being 
beyond the reach of the average purse, oth- 
ers some have condemned as being too vio- 
lent, while there are those who enthusiastic- 
ally claim that these very violent occupa- 
tions of the body are the only ones from 
which genuine sport can be extracted. 
Bicycling seems to have obtained more 
than passing recognition. * This perhaps is 
accounted for from the fact that it appeals 
to all classes as an economical, health-giv- 
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ing exercise. Atthe outset, it seemed to be 
the design that only men should indulge 
themselves. Women, however, have taken 
it up and much ingenuity is shown in at- 
tempts to provide a costume somewhat man- 
nish, yet sufficiently within the line that crit- 
icism of immodesty will not be- provoked. 

The primitive bicycle, now long forgotten, 
was known as the “ Dandy Charger” and 
was described as being a machine on which 
the rider sat touching the ground on either 
side with his feet, propelling himself with a 
kind of giant stride. Women were not en- 
thusiasts then. The giant stride was not 
suitable to the flowing draperies of our grand- 
mothers, and the divided skirt and knick- 
erbockers were things that the most visionary 
did not even dare to predict. 

The progress of civilization has brought 
many changesand from an original machine 
of no use except to those on pleasure bent 
we have to-day one which gives health, 
strength, and pleasure to man and woman 
alike, of practical utility in both public and 
private use, and a solid argument for good 
roads. It has been said in regard to our 
social economy that it is no longer a ques- 
tion whether one can ride into society ona 
wheel but whether it is possible to get into 
society without one. 

Bicycling has become a fashion and a lady 
must now be able to ride a wheel as skillfully 
as she was once able to ride a horse. It is 
right that it is so because a more invigorat- 
ing exercise cannot be imagined. It isa 
diversion to business men coming to and go- 
ing from business cares, at the same time 
giving tone to the system and muscle to the 
body. New England is said to have gone 
wheel mad, as there are twenty thousand 
women riders there. 

Lady Henry Somerset says that bicycling 
is only second in importance to temperance. 
However this may be, a trip into the country 
a-wheel, stopping at innumerable old taverns 
and inns which have been rejuvenated and 
show a revival of prosperity, makes an ideal 
outing, and one well calculated to increase 
the mental and physical force of the individ- 
ual. 

The practicability of the bicycle has stirred 
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manufacturers to better endeavor, and many 
ideas have been brought forward for its ap- 
plication to different occupations to the end 
that it might supersede other methods of lo- 
comotion. 

Recent experimental efforts on the part of 
military officers to promote the use of the 
bicycle in military operations have not met 
with pronounced success, the chief draw- 
back being that when in general service it is 
desired to go cross country, climb stone walls, 
and cover any territory other thanthe regu- 
larly used highways their impracticability be- 
comes apparent. It is howevera fact that in 
European armies the use of the bicycle has 
increased largely in the last two years. Por- 
tuguese soldiers have used it with marked 
success, and many prizes have been given to 
the best riders in the Spanish infantry and 
rifle corps. In Bulgariaa corps of bicyclers 
is assigned to each military organization. 
Sweden employs an armed bicycle corps of 
ten men in each division of the army as an 
advance guard for surveying the roads. But 
in all these cases they will be found to be 


merely accessories and do not participate in 


active military operations. Experiments are 
soon to be made in Texas in which soldiers 
mounted on bicycles will take up and dis- 
tribute telegraph wire used by the signal 
corps. 

Lieut. Donavon, in attempting to illustrate 
the adaptability of the bicycle for the com- 
mon soldier, rode from Ft. Russell to Omaha, 
530 miles, in five and one half days, carry- 
ing the entire equipment of a soldier on 
the march. 

It has not yet been demonstrated that the 
bicycle is adapted to the uses of the rank 
and file of the army; at the same time its 
usefulness in some special departments is 
admitted, as, for instance, war correspond- 
ents have had typewriting machines fitted to 
their wheels. This is somewhat cumber- 
some, and no doubt the old-fashioned lead 
pencil will not yet be put on the retired list. 

The public service has been in many ways 
benefited by the bicycle. The Chautauqua 
police travel on bicycles. No other city in 
the United States has adopted this fashion. 
Chicago and Milwaukee have voted the sys- 
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tem down. The bicycle is noiseless, and 
people cannot hear it until it is up with them. 
On it a policeman can traverse twelve miles 
of roadway several times in a night. In 
some of the suburbs of Boston the police 
make their long round on a wheel and if 
the results prove satisfactory other places 
contemplate the adoption of the plan. 

Individual letter carriers covering long 
distances have sought to lighten their labors 
by the use of bicycles. From an economic 
point of view there is no reason why both 
these services should not adopt this means 
of locomotion. In the suburbs of cities 
where mail boxes are widely scattered the 
bicycle ought to take the place of the wagons 
now in use. Tradesmen and publishers of 
daily papers ought to find it a valuable 
means for the delivery of their wares. 

The conservative hostility to new methods 
is such that it is well nigh impossible to fore- 

cast the future possibilities of the bicycle in 
" any branch of public service. Our wretched 


country roads argue against its use while the 
bicycle itself argues that our roads should 


be improved. However, a good illustration 
of what can be accomplished under existing 
conditions is the recent message sent by 
President Cleveland to Governor Waite in 
Denver. This was delivered by relay riders ; 
the distance traveled was 2,037 miles, the 
time consumed six days, ten hours, and 
forty minutes. The one mile record on the 
bicycle is faster than the fastest mile ever 
trotted or paced by any horseflesh in this 
country. 

Many novelties have been brought to the 
attention of the public by inventors who 
have their ideas of the requirements of the 
wheel world. One of these which should 
receive consideration is the motor cycle, 
which is designed to take the place of 
carriages and stands ready for service at all 
seasons of the year in all kinds of going. 
The tires are about four inches in diameter 
and vibration is reduced to the minimum, 
The motive power is oil, and one gallon, it is 
claimed, drives machine and rider 200 miles, 
while twice the quantity will send the four- 
wheeled two-occupant machine the same 
distance. The four wheeler will undoubtedly 
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become popular. It is in reality two ladies’ 
bicycles connected witha carriage seat, thus 
making a comfortable carriage for two per- 
sons. The speed is contracted at the will of 
the operator. It would seem that given a 
motor cycle, a gallon of oil, and a box of 
matches, the poorest cripple could hold 
his own against the greatest muscular prodigy 
who now bestrides a wheel. 

There is also an inventor who claims he 
can propel a wheel at the rate of 60 miles 
an hour using ether as a motive power. 

Mr. Perez Griffin of Portland, Me., had a 
thrilling experience on Mt. Washington, 
which will be of interest to those who may 
have a desire for adventure. Mr. Griffin put 
his wheel in the express car of the railroad 
that runs to the top of the mountain and rode 
to the Tip Top house. He found that one 
time a carriage road led to the bottom; 
bicyclists had used it but not of late years 
as it was washed out and gullied in many 
places. Hedetermined to make the descent 
by thisroad. It was steep, with many sharp 
turns, with a rocky wall on one side and an 
abyss onthe other. He was told that few if any 
teams ever used it and with great assurance 
he proceeded. His speed became terrific; he 
held his brake so hard that his hand and 
arm became numb; he back pedaled with all 
his might but with no effect. About a 
third of the way down on rounding a sharp 
curve a team came in sight. It was im- 
possible to pass it, he could go over the 
rocks on the side or he could go against the 
rocks on the inner edge or he could make 
a leap off of his machine. To stop was im- 
possible. He was doing all he could without 
lessening the speed of the machine at all ; he 
decided to leap and atthe same time keep hold 
of the machine,—a difficult thing to do. 
When his feet struck the ground they 
bounded off again and he flew several feet 
beside the machine only to bound again as 
his feet struck the ground; but he managed 
to stop as he reached the very nose of the 
horse. It was a very narrow escape and only 
a trained rider could accomplish it. For 
the balance of the trip Mr. Griffin lashed 
his brake until he could scarcely turn the 
wheel ; in this way he reached the bottom; 
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his tire was nearly torn to pieces the outer 
tube being almost skinned off leaving the 
inner tube bare in several places. 

But with all that can be said of the 
bicycle there are those who condemn it. 
A case of this kind was recently very much 
in evidence in Michigan. For three years 
the Seventh Day Adventists have been ad- 
vocates of the bicycle. Dr. J. H. Kellogg, 
the medical superintendent of the sanitarium 
run by the Seventh Day people, had recom- 
mended them in many cases and the result 
was that all Adventists who could afford it 
bought wheels, and they numbered hun- 
dreds. 

But it is different now. A letter was received 
from Mrs. Ellen G. White the prophetess, 
in which she says that it would be better if 
her people would spend less time and money 
on bicycles and inore for the good of the 
cause. If they will do this, she says, they 
will be better prepared for the last day and 
the doctrine of the Seventh Day Adventists 
will be advanced more than it has in the last 
year. The advice of Mrs. White has been 


taken, scores have already disposed of their 
wheels, and at the New Year’s gift making 
hundreds of machines were donated to the 


cause, 

Fashionable women in London are not so 
enthusiastic over bicycling as French and 
American women are; the reason given is 
that milkmen and various tradesmen go over 
their routes on wheels, while on Sundays 
they, together with their wives and families, 
employ this means of locomotion for their 
weekly outing. Lady Henry Somerset de- 
clares that the bicycle is destined to work a 
“revolution”’ and that in the future it will 
entirely change the aspect of life for the 
working girl. The country will be brought 
to her doors and new hope and inspiration 
awakened that nothing else can give. 

A question that comes to every woman’s 
mind when about to master the bicycle is 
that of dress. What shall be worn that will 
be most comfortable and not endanger life 
by reason of skirts winding in the wheels? 
La Moniteur de la Mode, an authority in 
such matters, says that the proper costume 
should be of gray or dust coloredcloth. The 
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“‘trouserettes”” are ample and fall below 
the knee, where they meet black gaiters so 
long that no stocking is shown. Attached 
at the waist under a broad belt of black 
gros-grain ribbon fastened by a silver buckle, 
is a bodice, with box plaits in the back, 
made to lie flat and fit the figure closely. 
There is a little fullness in the waist in front 
and it buttons on the left side, with a small 
pocket on the right breast. The sleeves are 
bias, the collar high, a white sailor hat with 
black ribbon, white veil, and gray gloves 
complete the costume. 

It will be remembered that at the World’s 
Fair the dress reform enthusiasts were very 
assertive that much was accomplished on 
behalf of the bloomer. The new designs 
are very neat. 

At a recent meeting of the Professional 
Woman’s League in New York, Mrs. Mary 
Sargent Hopkins gave a lecture to women. 
Mrs. Hopkins is from Boston and is an ar- 
dent advocate of bicycling for women. The 
subject of her paper was “ Out-of-Door Life 
for Women.” Mrs. Hopkins said that while 
many kinds of out-of-door exercise are 
good, bicycling should have the precedence. 
“It is the greatest cure for insomnia ever 
known,” said she, “as a soother of nerves 
unstrung it has no equal, and as a banisher 
of wrinkles and a rejuvenator is wonderfully 
efficacious, When such women as Mrs, Mary 
A. Livermore advocate the wheel, when 
Frances Willard not only rides but declares 
that the wheel will bring a physical evangel 
to women, when Mrs. Miller, the apostle of 
grace and beauty, believes in it heart and 
soul, and physicians recommend it, it is 
time the whine about the wheel’s being un- 
ladylike was stopped.” 

Bicycling has increased with such aston- 
ishing rapidity as to have become one of the 
distinguishing features of modern society 
instead of being a mere curiosity or toy as 
the first ones were regarded. Bicycles have 
become the object of permanent demand 
which has been steadily expanding. Their 
introduction into new channels in which 
their practicability is now being tested prom- 
ises before long a still wider and more gen- 
eral use. 
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LAWS OF TEMPESTS. 


BY ALFRED ANGOT. 


TRANSLATED FOR ‘ 


N November 17, 1893, and on Novem- 
ber 12, 1894, two tempests of extraor- 
dinary violence ravaged the north 

of France and the British Isles. In the 
train of the long list of accidents and 
disasters, the papers took up anew the 
problems of the origin and the laws 
of these atmospheric phenomena. And 
to-day it is possible, owing to the advance 
of science, to give a response to the greater 
number of these questions. 

On consulting the treatises on meteorology 
of forty years ago or so, one is struck by 
the small place devoted to tempests. All is 
reduced there—or nearly so—to a descrip- 
tion more or less precise of cyclones in the 
Antilles. Even yet, much less is said of 
these meteors themselves than of their disas- 
trous effects, of the ships which they have 
engulfed, the buildings they have overturned, 
and the victims they have left in their track. 

These isolated descriptions can never 
throw much light upon the formation and the 
propagation of tempests. Inorder to fathom 
their laws it is necessary, first, to gather 
together a great number of observations re- 
garding the region traversed by the hurricane, 
then to compare with all of these points the 
movements of the barometer and the varia- 
tions in the direction of the wind. In order 
to establish the general laws of tempests 
there is needed a regular and detailed 
study of the great movements of the atmos- 
phere. The initiative of such study was 
begun in France not forty years ago through 
the efforts of the astronomer Le Verrier. 

On the 14th of November, 1854, during 
the Crimean War, a terrible hurricane swept 
over the Black Sea. At the same time 
heavy winds were observed in all the west of 
Europe, in Algeria, and in Austria. This 
remarkable coincidence attracted the atten- 
tion of Marshal Vaillant, who asked La Ver- 
rier to undertake the study of the conditions 


‘THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” FROM THE FRENCH 


‘REVUE DE PARIS.” 


in which the tempest had occurred. The 
astronomers and meteorologists of Europe 
were asked to transmit to Paris all the records 
which they could gather concerning the 
weather between November 12 and 16. 
The examination of the numerous documents 
furnished, showed that the tempest traversed 
all Europe from the northwest to the south- 
east. If there had existed at this time a 
meteorological service our army and navy, 
forewarned by telegraph, would have been 
able to avert a great disaster. 

Following this study, La Verrier submitted 
to the emperor the project of a vast meteor- 
ological organization, which project was 
rapidly executed; and on the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, 1855, the illustrious director of the 
Observatory was able to present to the 
Academy of Sciences a chart showing the 
state of the atmosphere throughout France 
recorded on a given day at ten o’clock in 
the morning. The new institution developed 
gradually, extending to other countries. 
To-day among the best organized meteoro- 
logical services must be cited those of the 
United States, of India, Australia, and Japan. 

In all the services the work in that which 
concerns the daily study of the movements 
of the atmosphere is made almost in the 
same manner. Let us take as an example 
the work of the Central Meteorological 
Bureau of France established in 1878. 

Every morning before ten o’clock there are 
received at this bureau telegraphic dispatches 
from all parts of Europe containing the 
meteorological observations made that morn- 
ing and the preceding evening. These obser- 
vations include the height of the barometer, 
temperature, direction and force of the wind, 
state of the heavens, rain, storms, and state 
of the sea. The dispatches are immediately 
translated and recorded on cards. The 
comparison of these cards with those of the 
day before gives evidences of the changes 
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which have taken place in the atmospheric 
situation. It is in this way that a tempest 
can be foreseen and even its intensity and 
the path it will take be made known, and 
the threatened regions be warned of the 
danger. These previsions are based upon 
a knowledge of the laws which govern the 
development and propagation of tempests, 
and these laws have been discovered through 
a study of these same cards. 

Let us consider the card reports of Novem- 
ber 17, 1893, the day on which occurred 
the most violent tempest of these last years. 
The height of the barometer varied greatly 
from one region to another and presented 
in its variations a certain regularity. Ata 
point about the middle of Scotland it reached 
its greatest depression, gradually rising all 
round this spot and reaching its normal 
height in Spain, on the Mediterranean, in 
Austria, andon the Baltic. The air wasthus 
rarefied over an immense surface which was 
in form approximately circular or elliptical, 
and in which the rarefaction increased to- 
ward the center. It formed what the mete- 
orologists call a barometric depression, and 
they also say that the depression is greater 
as the barometer is lower at the center 
or as it descends more rapidly from the 
borders of the depression to the center. 

As soon as there was caused between any 
two near consecutive points, measuring out 
from the center, a sensible difference of pres- 
sure, the air could no longer remain in repose 
but was forced from the point where it was 
greater to the point where it was less. It 
is, then, understood that all barometric 
depression must be accompanied by a move- 
ment of the air, that is to say, wind; and 
the violence of the wind depends upon the 
depth of the depression, or rather upon the 
rapidity with which the barometer varies. 

It can be readily seen that the wind will 
blow at every point in the direction in which 
there is less pressure, that is toward the 
center. Thus in a depression of exactly 
circular form it would be expected that the 
wind would be from the south for all points 
south of the center, from the east for all 
points east,and soon. This is in fact what 
would happen if the earth presented a plane 
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surface and if it was motionless; but it is 
spherical and turns upon its axis, which 
introduces a great complication in the move- 
ments of the air. Although the complete 
problem may be one of the most complicated 
in mechanics, it is possible to make it rel- 
atively clear by the aid of comparison. 

Suppose a railroad train at first stationary. 
A traveler fires a shot toward some exterior 
object; it will require say two seconds for 
the ball to reach the object. Imagine next 
the train moving at the rate of thirty feet a 
second. The traveler aims at the object 
the instant he is opposite it ; but the ball, in 
addition to the impulsion which he has com- 
municated to it, preserves the general move- 
ment of the train, which in two seconds. 
makes it travel laterally sixty feet. It will 
strike then at some distance beyond the 
object. 

The rotation of the earth produces an 
effect of the same kind upon movements 
which occur on its surface. All the points 
of the globe turn together from the west to 
the east in twenty-four hours; but they all 
have in reality different rates of velocity 
according to the position which they occupy. 
At the poles the velocity is nothing; it 
increases regularly to the equator where it 
reaches the enormous rate of 1,520 feet a 
second. 

Let us take for consideration two places 
in our own country, Paris and Dunkirk. 
While the Parisian, affected by the move- 
ment of the earth, passes through about 
1,000 feet, the inhabitant of Dunkirk travels 
only about 963 feet. 

Let us imagine now at Paris a wind from 
the south, that is blowing toward Dunkirk, 
which is almost directly north from Paris. 
As Paris moves from west to east at the rate 
of 37 feet a second faster than does Dunkirk, 
the wind from the south at Paris will be like 
the ball fired from the moving train; it will 
be deviated toward the east, that is toward 
its right. From being a south wind, which 
it was at Paris, it will become a southwest 
wind; and it will reach Liége or Cologne 
instead of Dunkirk, which it would have 
reached had the earth been motionless. 
Thus all winds are turned from their first 
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direction, and in the northern hemisphere 
this deviation is always toward the right 
while in the southern hemisphere it is toward 
the left. 

Let us come back now to the barometric 
depressions. We have said that if the earth 
were motionless the wind would blow from 
all sides of the border of the depression 
toward the center; the direction of the 
wind would then be at each point that in- 
dicated by the dotted lines in the accom- 
panying figure, in which the concentric 
circles represent the lines along which the 
depression is thesame. But the rotation of 


the earth makes all these winds to deviate 
toward their right, that which would other- 
wise have come from the north comes from 
the northeast ; that which would have come 
from the west comes from the northwest, 


and soon. It is readily seen then that all 
these winds instead of converging directly to- 
ward the center take the directions indicated 
in the figure by the black lines; they be- 
come oblique, they form spirals around the 
center, and cause a whirlwind which sweeps 
from the right to the left,—a movement op- 
posite to that of the hands of a clock (in the 
southern hemisphere the movement would 
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be in the other direction). This whirling 
movement once begun is augmented by the 
effect of centrifugal reaction. 

One is always inclined to liken whirlwinds 
to the whirlpools formed in rivers near the 
banks or the stone piers of bridges. But 
these whirlpools can turn in any direction, 
while whirlwinds are always confined to the 
one motion determined by the rotation of 
the earth. 

The movement in spirals which constantly 
brings the air from the edges to the center 
of the atmospheric depressions ought quickly 
enough to fill the relative void existing there. 


But in spite of this constant influx the de 
pressions persist sometimes for several days. 
It is, then, certain that the air must find 
some way of escape and that way can only 
be by rising into the region above the center. 
This ascending movement for which reason- 
ing shows the necessity, has been directly 
verified, notably by observations which have 
been made during more than three years 
from the summit of the Eiffel Tower. 

One will have a very clear idea of the 
movements of air in a barometric depression 
if he imagines that there is placed over the 
center of the depression a funnel with the 
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point upward. The air rises obliquely 
along the inside of the funnel moving always 
in a direction opposite the hands of a clock 
(we are making all of our suppositions in 
the northern hemisphere); reaching the 
higher regions it escapes and scatters from 
the center. Evidence of this last movement 
is seen in the directions taken by the higher 
clouds. 

Now that we know the laws of the move- 
ment of the air in an atmospheric depres- 
sion, it is easy to understand the influence 
which these depressions exert upon the 
weather. This influence depends upon the 
position of the center of the depression with 
relation to the point to be considered. Let 
us take, for example, the region of Paris, 
and suppose that the depression has its cen- 
ter at the north in the British Isles. It is 


seen, then, that the wind at Paris must come 
from the southwest, and that will be from 
the ocean, a region warmer in winter than 
the continents; the weather is then very 
mild and at the same time, damp. Our 
warm and rainy winters always follow a 


series of barometric depressions which pass 
over England or farther north and occasion 
in France steady winds from the west or the 
southwest. 

When the center of depression is found in 
the east, over Germany, we have at Paris a 
northwest wind, still coming from the sea 
and consequently charged with moisture, but 
much colder than in the preceding case ; in- 
stead of rain, it more frequently brings snow. 

If on the contrary the depression rests 
over the Atlantic, far in the west or the 
southwest, France is subjected to east or 
northeast winds coming from Germany and 
from Russia. It is then dry, the sky is clear, 
but the temperature is very low. 

When the depressions are formed over 
the Mediterranean, especially in the Gulf of 
Genoa, we have at Paris a north wind very 
cold and often accompanied with snow. But 
as this wind reaches farther south it becomes 
warmer and dry, having had its moisture 
precipitated in passing over the Alps and the 
Cevennes. The valley of the Rhone is then 
swept by a wind between west and north- 
west, cool, dry, and of a violence of which it 
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is difficult to form an idea. It is the mis- 
tral. 

In cyclones the diameter of the whirlwind 
is relatively small and the barometric de- 
pression great. The wind is then extreme, 
but limited to a restricted space. In the 
temperate regions the surface embraced by 
the tempest is ordinarily much larger, but 
the barometric variations much less rapid 
and consequently the wind less violent, than 
in the cyclones occurring in the Indies or the 
Antilles, or in the typhoons of the China 
Sea. Thus the cyclones of the tropics and 
the tempests of the temperate regions differ 
only in their dimensions and, perhaps, in 
their origin. 

Whirlpools which are formed in rivers do 
not remain in one spot, but are carried for- 
ward by the current. In the same way 
tempests are ordinarily carried on by the 
general currents of the atmosphere. When 
a depression exists in a great atmospheric 
current the air continues to flow freely on 
one side of the depression; on the other 
side, on the contrary, the general circulation 
is interrupted by the whirlwind; the air 
drawn by the depression toward the center 
on this side moves in the opposite direction 
from the current and can no longer be easily 
replaced. A relative void is formed then on 
this side, so that the depression being always 
as it were hollowed out in front and over- 
whelmed from the rear, comes thus to acquire 
a motion for itself similar to that of the cur- 
rent. It is thus seen that it is not the same 
mass of air which constitutes indefinitely a 
barometric depression; in reality the air 
which participates in the whirling movement 
is constantly renewed. It rises as it reaches 
the center, escapes to the upper regions, and 
is replaced by new masses. According as 
these new masses arrive in condition of tem- 
perature and moisture favorable or other- 
wise, the tempest will be increased or dimin- 
ished. 

Having shown that all whirling motion 
existing in a current ought to follow the 
course of the current, or nearly so, it will be 
easy to furnish numerous examples showing 
this to be usually the case. The trade winds 
blow regularly over the Atlantic between 
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Africa and the Antilles from a direction be- 
tween east and northeast. It is also known 
that the cyclones which from time to time 
ravage Martinique or Guadaloupe, always 
come from the east. Having reached the 
Antilles, the trade winds change their course 
and follow the coast of the United States. 
A great number of depressions follow this 
same route, none have ever been known to 
take an opposite direction. Before reaching 
Newfoundland the winds change to south- 
west and then to west winds blowing toward 
Europe. And this is the route followed by 
many tempests. Other tempests come di- 
rectly from the west. Starting in the Pacific 
they traverse North America, the Atlantic, 
and reach Europe. So their general prevail- 
ing direction in Europe is from the west, 
sometimes obliquely toward the north, some- 
times toward the south. With the prevision 
which science makes possible to-day only 
about three tempests out of a hundred now 
occur without fair warning; why these occur 
cannot yet be explained. 

Let us now examine the origin of tempests 


and their mode of formation. This question 


presents many more uncertainties. Follow- 
ing the researches of Messrs. Blanford and 
Elliott, let us study the cyclone which on 
October 31, 1876, devastated the region of 
the mouth of the Ganges. 

On October 20 the barometric pressure 
over the Gulf of Bengal was very uniform. 
At the north the winter monsoon (the north- 
east wind) began to blow, but very feebly, 
while the summer monsoon (the southwest 
wind) had not yet entirely ceased in the 
south near the Malacca peninsula. In the 
middle of the gulf a considerable mass of 
air was stationary, imprisoned betwean these 
two currents which tended to communicate 
to it a very slight rotary motion. Under 
the influence of the beautiful warm weather, 
evaporation from the surface of the sea was 
very active and this mass of air became con- 
stantly lighter. Very soon ascending move- 
ments began. As the air rises it becomes 
cooled and a part of the vapor it contains is 
condensed into rain; but this condensation 
disengages a great amount of heat which 
Maintains the rising current at a higher 
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temperature than the surrounding air and 
thus increases the energy of the current. At 
the end of three days of this régime a bar- 
ometric depression appeared in the Gulf of 
Bengal, and during the following four days 
gradually increased; the whirling motion 
was accentuated, and at the same time the 
depression began to be displaced toward the 
north, becoming more and more hollowed 
out. The wind grew stronger and on the 
29th of the month all of the elements of a 
cyclone were gathered. 

The cause of this cyclone was, then, local, 
and resided in the meteorological conditions 
of the lower regions of the air. The cyclone 
was developed slowly in a very limited place, 
and during all the time the atmosphere of 
the higher regions remained calm. 

The greater number of tropical cyclones 
are generated under analogous conditions. 
The cyclones of the West Indies seem always 
to have their birth in the region of equatorial 
calms. As these calms are always found in 
the Atlantic north of the equator it is seen 
why they always take a northerly course, 
one never having been known to move south 
along the coasts of Brazil. 

If the tempests of the temperate regions 
seem to have a different cause than the 
tropical cyclones, the same accessory phe- 
nomena exercise over them analogous influ- 
ences. For example, they increase in in- 
tensity when passing over a warm, moist 
region, and, on the other hand, diminish 
and finally spend themselves in cold, dry 
regions as Russia. Local conditions then 
at least have a powerful influence over the 
tempests of the higher latitudes. 

Against many of the disasters following 
these meteors man will always be helpless. 
All that can be demanded of science is, not 
to suppress or weaken the storms, but to 
give warning of their approach. Every year 
marks new progress in this work, and we 
may hope that the day will come when the 
meteorological service will be so thoroughly 
organized and the atmospheric laws will be 
so well known, that no tempest can ever 
find men off guard or having failed to take 
measures to prevent material destruction 
and the loss of priceless human lives. 








PRESENTING AN INKSTAND TO A FRIEND, 
BY JOHN HOWARD JEFFERIES. 


(ae thou what words of power and worth 
Within the compass of this inkstand’s wall 

Lie hidden. They, thy slaves, await thy call, ° 

O friend, to bid them rise, to give them birth, 

Into a sphere of usefulness on earth. 

The bondage which doth now these words enthrall 

In silent selfishness, is shared by all 

Who keep confined within the narrow girth 

Of their own selves the thoughts they should express. 

What gospel, good news, hast thou then to tell, 


Thy brother man to cheer? 


Do not suppress 


The noble, tender thoughts which in thee dwell 


So richly ; freely use this gift. 


And may its well 


Be unto thee a fount of blessedness. 


JOURNALISM OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY THE REV. JAMES J. DUNN. 


HE founder of Catholic journalism in 
the United States was an Irishman, 
and one of the most illustrious of the 

many Irishmen whose names adorn the his- 
toric pages of the land of their adoption, the 
Right Reverend John England, the first 
Catholic bishop of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. 

In 1821, Bishop England, whose bodily 
and mental labors in the cause of Catholic 
truth seem to men of our day most extraor- 
dinary, established in Charleston, the United 
States Catholic Miscellany, the first Catholic 
paper published within the limits of the 
United States. “It was,” as Mr. Richard 
H. Clarke, A. M., the author of “ The De- 
ceased Bishops,” states, ‘“‘one of the best 
conducted and most attractive journals in 
our language.” The object of the M/isce/- 
Jany, as the bishop himself says, was: “The 
simple explanation and temperate mainte- 
nance of the doctrines of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church; in exhibiting which, its con- 
ductors are led to hope that many sensible 
persons will be astonished to find, that they 


have imputed to Catholics doctrines which 
the Catholic Church has formally con- 
demned, and imagined they were contra- 
dicting Catholics when they held Catholic 
doctrines themselves.” For twenty years 
amid the active duties required of a bishop 
in charge of religion in three large states, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Geor- 
gia, Bishop England’s pen enlightened and 
enlivened its columns. His accomplished 
young sister was for a time his second self 
in the management of the paper, and often 
toned down the fierce logic of his bold and 
pointed articles, which envenomed assaults 


. , . . . . 
.on his faith and nationality drew from him. 


Her early death affected him bitterly. 
Amid the expiring fires of patriotism in 
1861, in the early spring, the soul went forth 
from this great work of this truly great man. 
In the words of Mr. Richard Clarke, “He 
found the church in the United States on his 
accession to the See of Charleston, compara- 
tively defenseless; but he soon rendered it 
a dangerous task in her enemies to attack or 
to vilify her; and many who ventured on 
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this mode of warfare were glad to retreat 
from the field before the crushing weapons 
of logic, erudition, and eloquence with which 
he battled for his church, his creed, and his 
people.” 

To people of his own nationality and re- 
ligion, to the poor slave, to all whether they 
agreed or disagreed with him in matters of 
faith, he was a friend and a counselor. On 
one occasion having used a Protestant 
church for a course of lectures on Catholic 
doctrines during the week, on the invitation 
of the rector he occupied his pulpit on Sun- 
day following as the rector was too busy at- 
tending to the lectures to prepare his Sun- 
day sermon. After he had preached to his 
own congregation, the 
bishop passed over to 
his neighbor’s church, 
read some passages 
from the Douay edition 
of the Bible, read some 
prayers from a book of 
general devotions, and 
giving a good practical 
sermon on general 
morals dismissed them 
with his blessing. 

New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia soon 
followed the example 
set by the bishop of 
Charleston. In 1822 
The Truth Teller was 
started in New York 
by the V. Rev. John 
Power, then administrator of the diocese, 
under the management of Messrs. George 
Pardow and William Denman as editors; 
and The Jrish Shield in Philadelphia by Geo. 
Pepper, which after a brief existence was 
transferred to Boston, where it was pub- 
lished as Zhe Catholic Sentinel. In 1829 
The Catholic Expostulator was started in 
Boston by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Fenwick and 
his clergy. As the names of the papers 
suggest, these were dark and evil days in the 
history of the church of Boston. The paper 
failed. The bishop seeing the importance 
and the absolute necessity of a Catholic pa- 
per to dispel the lowering clouds of bigotry 
G-Mar. 


RIGHT REV. JOHN ENGLAND, D.D. 
Founder of Catholic Journalism in the United States. 


started Zhe Jesuit, named from the illustrious 
order to which the venerable bishop had be- 
longed. This too failed, and Zhe Catholic 
Press followed in 1833. 

As an indication of the wild storm of in- 
tolerance that was then threatening, and of 
the height to which its fury reached, came 
the disgraceful night in Massachusetts’ his- 
tory, August 11, 1834, when a howling mob, 
without the least hindrance or protest, as- 
cended Mount Benedict at Charleston, and 
battering in the doors of the Ursuline Con- 
vent, compelled the defenseless nuns and 
their wards to fly for their lives from their 
peaceful home, which with its valuable school 
furniture and its pianos and libraries was 
given as a prey to the 
devouring flames. The 
maniacs danced with 
wild delight at the 
desolation; and one 
year afterwards, the 
acquittal of the leaders 
in this heartless and 
disgraceful episode was 
hailed by a salvo of 
fifty guns to attest the 
joy and approval of 
the misguided populace. 
I tell these things with 
sorrow to illustrate the 
surroundings of Cath- 
olic journalism in those 
days. 

On October 22, 1831, 
under Rt. Rev. Ed- 
ward Fenwick, bishop of Cincinnati and 
cousin of the bishop of Boston, Zhe Catholic 
Telegraph (this name fossilizes history too, 
the date of a great invention) sprang into 
existence. It is now the oldest of our 
Catholic papers, and was the first in what 
was then called the Far West. For a long 
time the name of the V. Rev. Edward Purcell, 
the brother of the archbishop, stood at the 
head of the editorial columns. The disas- 
trous financial failure-with which his name 
was connected dragged down and crushed 
in its ruin both him and his brother, the 
archbishop. For many years he was ably 
assisted in the editorial work by the Rev. J. F. 
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PATRICK DONAHOE 
Editor ‘‘ Boston Pilot.”’ (Mass.) 
Callaghan, of whom the Rev. J. M. Finnotti, 


the bibliophile, says: ‘ His editorials were 


no playthings.” 

In 1832 Zhe Catholic Herald was founded 
in Philadelphia by the Rev. John Hughes, 
afterwards the famous archbishop of New 
York, and in many ways the reflection of the 


great bishop of Charleston. In this paper 
was conducted in 1833 the Catholic side of 
the famous controversy between Hughes and 
Breckenridge. 

Of all the Catholic papers there is none 
so well known to the Catholic Irishman and 
his descendants as 7he Boston Pilot. What 
Gladstone isto the Irish heart on the eastern 
side of the Atlantic, Patrick Donahoe is to 
the whole of the Irish Catholic race from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from Hudson’s Bay 
to the Gulf of Mexico—the Grand Old Man of 
The Boston Pilot. The Pilot began its honor- 
able and consistent career in 1837. From 
the close of the Revolution tothe opening of 
the Civil War there was no desire so burning 
in the heart of the Irish immigrant as to hear 
the latest news from Ireland. The Zot led 
all the others in giving this. It has ever 
been thoroughly Catholic and thoroughly 
Irish, yet never allowed its national feelings 
to overshadow its religious allegiance. Its 
editor was ever the friend of his country- 
Mr. Dona- 
hoe as proprietor has always duly appre- 
ciated talent, and has always been willing to 


men with his pen and his purse. 


make the greatest sacrifices to secure the 
best. Early in the forties we find him en- 
gaging for the editorship of his paper the 
young and brilliant Thomas D’Arcy McGee, 
who was destined to be a prominent figure 
in Canadian politics. We find among the 
writers for the P7/otthe names of Father 
Boyce the well known author, and Father 
Finnotti, the above mentioned book-collector 
and critic. The Catholic novelists, Mrs, 
Anna H. Dorsey and Mrs. Mary Sadlier, 
found also in the proprietor of the /7/vta 
ready and generous patron. When the fa- 
mous John Boyle O’Reilly, the escaped pa- 
triot convict, stepped penniless on 
shores, his merit as an orator, writer, and 
poet was immediately recognized, and he 
found a place at once as editor-in-chief on 
the staff of the P7/ot. 
ing the brilliant star that served as headlight 


our 


Horace Greeley see- 


to the /r/ot offered an unusual sum to gain 
such a light for the Zrzbune. Mr. Donahoe 
promptly met and covered the tempting 
offer, and John Boyle O’Reilly staid with 
The Boston Pilot. 

On the death of John Boyle O'Reilly, 
James Jeffrey Roche, LL. D., the assistant 
editor since 1883, succeeded to the position 
of editor-in-chief. Of Mr. Roche, Zhe It eekly 
Journalist, a Boston publication devoted to 
authors, journalists, and printers, says, that 
as a journalist he combines two qualities not 
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often found together,—discretion and bril- 
liancy. He handles political topics ably, 
and in the treatment of the still broader 
social and economical questions, writes with 
the strength and spirit of the associate and 
successor of that apostle of human liberty 
andhuman brotherhood, John Boyle O’ Reilly. 

Mr. Roche is the master of trenchant sar- 
casm, and brilliant but always refined humor. 
In that most. difficult department of journal- 
ism, editorial paragraphing, Mr. Roche has 
He holds a high place in the 
The best of his 


few peers. 
ranks of America’s poets. 


poems have appeared in the leading maga- 


zines. He was the poet of the event at the 
unveiling of the High Water Mark monu- 
ment at the National 

Dedication on the field 

of Gettysburg, in June, 

1892; and we may 

entertain the assurance 

that will be the 

leader and the poet in 

bringing Zhe Boston 

Pilot to the high water 

mark of Catholic jour- 

nalism in the United 

States. 


he 


In 1840 the Mew 
York Freeman’s Jour- 
nal, one of the 
known of our Catholic 
papers, was brought 
into the world under the 
parentage of James W. and John S. White, 
nephews of Gerald Griffin, the famous Irish 
In 1842, Bishop Hughes acquired 
possession. The public school discussion 
was then going on. He held the paper until 
1847, when it came into the hands of James 
A. MacMaster, who so identified himself 
with it that one suggested the other. Mr. 
MacMaster was a convert from Presby- 
terianism, and with a free, vigorous, aggres- 
sive pen assailed the enemies of the church 
regardless of feelings within or without its 
fold. His theories at the opening of the 
Civil War, when freedom of speech was not 
tolerated, caused the suppression of the 
paper and the imprisonment of the editor 
After his liberation, he 


best 


writer. 


in Fort Lafayette. 
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continued as before, and entered on a new 
fight for the rights of the secular clergy as 
against the arbitrary actions of the bishops. 
It was then that the famous letters of Jus 
appeared. The writer was in those days a 
second Junius, and during the whole of the 
controversy, and a long time after it, his 
identity was most carefully shielded. It is 
now well known that the author was the 
Rev. Eugene M. O’Callaghan, then stationed 
at Youngstown, Ohio, but now pastor of St. 
Colman’s Church, Cleveland. The letters 
showed a deep knowledge of canon law, and 
remotely led to the introduction of Home 
Rule for the American church by the ap- 
pointment of the present apostolic delegate, 
Monsignor Satolli. 

After the death of 
Mr. James A. Mac- 
Master, who was face- 
tiously called by the 
editors of the secular 
press of New York 
“the abbe,” the paper 
fell into the hands of 
the Fords, the proprie- 
tors and editors of the 
Trish World. But its 
spirit was gone. It 
languished on until the 
beginning of this year, 
when its old time life 
was aroused by the 
vigorous pen of Father 
Lambert, the foe of Ingersoll, who was put 
into the editor’s chair. 

In February, 1844, the Pittsburg Catholic 
was started by the great and good Bishop 
O’Connor, whose name deserves to be linked 
with those of England and Hughes. Jacob 
Porter, its long-time editor, is so identified 
with the life of Zhe Catholic that to name 
one is to name the other. Zhe Catholic has 
always held a respectable place among our 
Catholic journals and has done a great deal 
of good. The old editor has retired from his 
labors, and the present editor or editors, 
the Rev. J. F. Canevin and Frank B. Smith, 
have pushed Zhe Catholic by the excellence 
of their editorials far to the front among 
the best of our journals. 


LL. D. 
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In the same year the /Propagateur 
Catholique was started in New Orleans. 
It was printed both in French and English, 
as a large proportion of the population 
in that part of the states is of French 
origin, and, like the Canadians of Lower 
Canada or Quebec, retains the language 
and French customs. It is now no more. 

In 1849 Zhe Catholic 
Mirror of Baltimore, the 
official organ of the 
archbishop, the present 
cardinal, and his suf- 
fragans, the bishops of 
Richmond, Wheeling, 
Wilmington, Del., 
Charleston, Savannah, 
and the vicariate apos- 
tolic of North Carolina, 
began its career. But 
its editorial page does 
not accord with its high 
position. Being the 
official organ means that 
all announcements, pas- 
torals, etc., that these 
bishops wish to make, 
are made through its columns. Beyond 
these, the cardinal and bishops are in no 
way responsible for its utterances.. This 
applies to all official organs. 

The New York Tablet, established in 1857 
by the well known Catholic booksellers, D. 
and J. Sadlier and Co., began its life as the 
American Celt under F. D’Arcey McGee in 
1852. In its early days it had such able 
contributors as Dr. Brownson, Mrs. J. Sad- 
lier, Doctor J. V. Huntington, and had a 
good reputation as a sound exponent of 
Catholic principles and a journal of high 
literary merit. It still lives. 

In 1866 Zhe Catholic Standard of Phila- 
delphia was started by Wm. Pepper and Co. 
under the editorship of the Rev. James 
Keogh, D. D., one of the most learned and 
brilliant of Catholic theologians. Messrs. 
Hardy and Mahoney purchased it in 1874, 
and until a few years ago George Deering 
Wolff ably managed the editorial column. 
Mr. Wolff was one of many whom the Mer- 
cersburg movement under the celebrated 


JAMES A. MACMASTERS. 
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Dr. Nevin sent into the bosom of the Cath- 
olic Church. It is thought that Archbishop 
Ryan writes the most of the editorials at 
present. Whoever edits it edits it well, 

The Morning Star of New Orleans, started 
in 1868, is the most prominent Catholic jour- 
nal in the southern and Gulf states. It was 
founded by the Catholic Publishing Society 
of New Orleans. Its 
chief writers have been 
Mr. N. B. Lancaster, a 
distinguished lawyer of 
New Orleans, 
Elder, now the arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati, 
the poet priest of the 
South, Abraham J. 
Ryan, and many others. 
It still lives. 

The Louisville Catholic 
Advocate was founded in 
1869. It is the third 
attempt to establish a 
Catholic journal in that 
diocese. The poor sup- 
port given to efforts of 
the earnest advocates of 


Bishop 


(N. Y.) 


Catholic journalism, coming from the poverty 
of some and the apathy of others, is the 
cause why former efforts collapsed and why 
the present is so languid. 

The Catholic Review, founded in the spring 
of 1872 by Mr. P. V. Hickey, is looked 
upon as the standard Catholic paper of the 


United States. Its founder, by his wise and 
thoroughly Catholic course, won for himself 
and his paper the approval not only of the 
archbishop of New York and the bishop of 
Brooklyn and of ecclesiastics and the Catho- 
lic people throughout the country, but is 
most frequently quoted by the secular press. 

At the same time he started the ///ustrated 
Catholic American, a sixteen page, four col- 
umn paper, full of interesting news, stories, 
etc., for the amusement, instruction, and 
edification of Catholic families. To provide 
the masses with good books, he brought 
out under the name of the Vatican Library 
cheap reprints of the lives of heroes, saints, 
and sages, addresses, lectures, and sermons 
by living authors on the vital subjects of 
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the times, with beautiful stories, which 
sold ordinarily for two or three dollars, for 
the low prices of 10, 15, 20, and 25 cents. 
In 1878, still further to serve the cause 
of religion, and to promote knowledge 
among the poorer classes, he issued Zhe 
Catholic American, an eight page, six col- 
umn paper, at the low price of $1.00 per 
annum. Its circulation is 3,000. He worked 
for God and man and not for money. If 
any journalist has deserved well of the 
Catholic Church and is entitled to the grate- 
ful remembrance of his fellow citizens it 
is the unselfish Patrick Valentine Hickey. 

After the death of Mr. P. V. Hickey, who 
was a great loss to Catholic journalism, the 
Rev. J. Talbot Smith for a while ably con- 
ducted its editorial pages. Since then it is 
hard to tell who edits it, but whoever does it, 
does it well. 

Following in the same course, Mr. Herman 
Ridder in 1886 sent out Ze American Catho- 
lic News, an eight page, seven column 
weekly, at the same low 
price of one dollar per 
annum. Its circulation 
is 152,000, the highest 
probably of any religious 
journal within our bor- 
ders. 

In 1872 The Buffalo 
Catholic Publication 
Society, composed of 
Bishop Ryan, a number 
of clergymen and promi- 
nent business laymen, 
started the Catholic 
Union, which after its 
consolidation with the 
Rochester Catholic 
Times in 1881 was called 
the Catholic Union and 
Times. It began as a 
five column paper, with annual subscription at 
three dollars, under the management of Mr. 
J. Edmund Burke. After one year he was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. Patrick Cronin, D. D., 
who, for the last twenty-one years, has so 
successfully managed the literary and finan- 
cial affairs of the paper, that from a five 
column page it has been enlarged to six, 


PATRICK VALENTINE HICKEY 
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the subscription lowered to two dollars, an 
annual dividend of 5 per cent declared on 
the invested stock, and its circulation run 
far up into the thousands. Competent 
judges declare it to be the handsomest eight 
page religious journal in the country. It is 
looked upon as a leader of thought, and its 
editorial utterances are quoted quite gen- 
erally not only by its religious confreres, but 
by many of the best non-religious American 
journals as well. All this is due to the 
indomitable energy and talent of the present 
able editor, whom neither Buffalo nor the 
Catholic public can well spare, the Rev. 
Patrick Cronin, D. D. 

Besides these papers, which are the most 
prominent of the Catholic journals, there are 
The Catholic Universe of Cleveland, Ohio, 
founded by Bishop Gilmour, famous for his 
almost constant warfare with Cowles of the 
Cleveland Leader, and for a long time ably 
managed by Manly Tello, Zhe Catholic 
Columbian of Columbus founded by Bishop 
Rosecrans, brother of 
General Rosecrans the 
hero of Iuka and Cor- 
inth; Zhe Catholic Pilot 
of Chicago founded by 
Mr. J. Cahill; Zhe 
Monitor of San Fran- 
cisco, Zhe Lake Shore 
Visitor of Exie, Zhe 
Connecticut Catholic of 
Hartford, Zhe Catholic 
Republic of Boston, and 
The Catholic Times of 
Philadelphia, and a host 
of others. Within the 
last twenty years there 
has been a wonderful 
increase in the number 
of Catholic papers. 

The German Cath- 
olics are, as a rule, generous supporters of 
their Catholic papers and Catholic literature. 
They have in the United States four daily 
papers published respectively in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, St. Louis, and Buffalo : 26 weeklies, 
and 9 monthlies, mostly magazines. They 
have some very able writers. It was the Ger- 
man Catholic press, and the strong support 


(New York.) 
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given to it in Germany, that rendered nuga- 
tory all Bismarck’s efforts to establish his 
Culturkampf, and to bolster up the Old Cath- 
olic Church under Reinkens for the destruc- 
tion of the Catholic Church. 

Of the five or six Catholic monthly mag- 
azines that have ceased to exist the most 
noted was the United States Catholic Maga- 
zine, which was established in Baltimore in 
1842, and lived until 1849. It was, as John 
O’Kane Murray says, ‘a mine rich in intel- 
lectual wealth.” It was published by John 
Murphy and Co., of Baltimore, and had forits 
editors the Rev. Chas: I. White, D.D., and the 
V. Rev. M. J. Spalding, afterwards archbishop 
of Baltimore. Among the writers are found 
the names of B. U. 
Campbell, the Rev. 
Dr. Pise James Mc- 
Sherry, the historian 
of Maryland, Mrs. A. 
H. Dorsey, and John 
Gilmary Shea. 

Of those living at 
the present time the 
most notable are, Zhe 
Catholic World, The 
Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart, The American 
Ecclesiastical Review, 
The Pastoralblat, 
Donahoe’s Magazine, 
The Catholic Reading 
Circle Review, The 
Rosary, and among 
the college monthlies, Ze Mountaineer, of 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmittsburg, Md., 
The Georgetown Journal, of Georgetown Col- 
lege, D. C., and the Fordham Monthly. 

The Catholic World was founded in the 
spring of 1865 by the V. Rev. Isaac T. 
Hecker, the founder of the Congregation of 
the Paulists. It stands at the head of our 
magazines and is improving every year. 

The Messenger of the Sacred Heart was 
started at Woodstock, Maryland, in 1866 by 
the Rev. B. Sestini, S. J. It is ably con- 
ducted by the Jesuit Fathers, and is beauti- 
In connection with it is 


REV. PATRICK CRONIN, D 
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fully illustrated. 
issued a smaller edition called the Pilgrim 
of our Lady of Martyrs. Both of these have 


for their object the promotion of love to the 
Sacred Heart, or the love of God incarnate. 

The Ave Maria edited and printed at No- 
tre Dame University, Indiana, by the Fath- 
ers of the Holy Cross, is a very prosper- 
ous religious magazine, which has for its 
object, besides affording instructive reading 
for families and individuals, the promotion 
of devotion and reverence to the Mother of 
God. It wasfounded in 1855 by the Rey. 
Father Granger of the Society of the Holy 
Cross. 

In 1878 Donahoe's Magazine was founded 
by the aged and enterprising Patrick Dona- 
hoe, now in his eighty-third year. The maga 
zine is rapidly growing in worth and favor. 
It is well and abun 
dantly illustrated. 

The Catholic Read: 
ing Circle Revicw, 
which is THE CHav- 
TAUQUAN of the Cath- 
olics, was established 
by Mr. Warren E. 
Mosher at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, in 1890. 
It is the organ of the 
Catholic Summer 
School which holds its 
sessions at Lake 
Champlain. It has 
grown steadily and is 
now nearly the size of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

The American Ecv- 
clestastical Review is an able magazine edited 
at the Seminary of St. Charles Boromeo at 
Overbrook near Philadelphia for the use of 
priests. Itisin Latin and English. It was 
started in 1883, and is now on a firm basis. 

The Pastor edited by the V. Rev. Joh: 
Wiseman, D. D., at Cranford, New Jersey, in 
1883 was the pioneer of this kind of litera 
ture among the English speaking priests of 
the United States. It is now dead. 

The Pastoralblat isa magazine of the same 
nature published in German and Latin at St. 
Louis, Missouri, for the use of the German 
priests of the United States. 

A magazine of the Missions is an- 
other German illustrated monthly, which 


es 
(Buffalo, N. Y.) 
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is widely and very favorably known. 

The Rosary is a new monthly magazine 
under the management of the Rev. O’Neil 
of the Dominican Order. 

Of the departed quarterlies we have only 
one, and it was a great one, Brownson’s Re- 
view. When Dr. Orestes Brownson, prob- 
ably the greatest of American writers, en- 
tered the Catholic Church in 1844 he turned 
his Democratic Review into the service of 
the church. For twenty years he was the 
most bold and powerful lay champion of the 
faith in America. The Revew was suspended 
in 1864, revived in 1873, and died in 1875. 
“When Dr. Brownson and all of us shall be 
consigned to the dust,” wrote Archbishop 
Hughes, ‘‘those who are to succeed us will 
go forth among the pages of his Catholic Re- 
view, ‘ prospecting,’ as they say in California, 
for the best diggings. Nor will they be dis- 
appointed, if they have tact and talent for 
profound, philosophical, literary, and reli- 
gious mining.” 

The quarterlies at present teaching the 
masses are Zhe American Catholic Quarterly 
The American Catholic Historical 
The Globe, and a few religious 


Review, 
Researches, 
magazines. 

The Quarterly Review made its first ap- 
pearance in our centennial year under the 
able management of the Rt. Rev. Monsignor 


DR. ORESTES A. BROWNSON. 
Editor ‘‘ Brownson’s Review.”’ (Now discontinued.) 


James A. Corcoran, D.D. It had among 
its writers in its first year such names as that 


of the editor, now dead, Orestes A. Brown- 


son, the Rt. Rev. James O’Connor, D.D., 
the Rt. Rev. T. A. Becker, D.D., the 
Rt. Rev. P. N. Lynch, D.D., the Rev. Henry 


V. REV. ISAAC T. HECKER, C. §S 


5 ih 
Editor ‘‘ The Catholic World.”’ (New York.) 


Formby, the Rev. Edw. McGlynn, D.D., 
John G. Shea, Geo. Deering Wolff, and T. 
W. M. Marshall. It still holds its own. 

The Globe, established in Philadelphia in 
1889 by William H. Thorne, is one of the 
most outspoken, spicy, and thought-provok- 
ing magazines in the country. Mr. Thorne, 
who was formerly a Presbyterian minister, is 
James A. MacMaster redivizus. There isa 
touch of Brownson in his pages, and his bold, 
honest, and original statements regarding 
literature, society, religion, art, and politics, 
cannot fail to win and hold his readers. 

The name of American Catholic Historical 
Researches tells its object. It is ably con- 
ducted by Martin I. J. Griffin of Philadel- 
phia. 

The Catholic University Bulletin begins its 
life as a quarterly under the care of the Rev. 
Dr. Shahan with the new year. 

To sum up, there is to-day in the United 
States a total of 215 Catholic serials, of which 
143 are printed in English; 39 in German ; 
13 in French; 5 in Polish; 5 in Bohemian; 3 in 
English and German; 2 in Italian; 2 in Dutch; 
1 in Portuguese; 1 in Slavonic; and 1 in Span- 
Of the English serials 101 are weekly 
papers; 36 are monthlies, principally maga- 
zines, of which 17 are the work of colleges 
and convents ; and 6 are quarterlies. Of the 


ish. 
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German serials, 4 are daily papers; 26 are 
weeklies; and 9 are magazines, of which 2 
are college publications. There is one 
French monthly. 

None of these papers, 
magazines, or quar- 
terlies are the property 
of the church. They 
are all private enter- 
prises, liable indeed to 
censure from the church 
authorities for wrong or 
rash teaching as long as 
they claim to be Cath- 
olic papers or Catholic 
teachers ; but all finan- 
cial gains as well as the 
risks accrue to the in- 
dividual or to the stock- 
holders. On the ma- 
jority of the Catholic 
monthlies, notably the 
exclusively religious, all the literary and 
all the mechanical work that can be done 
by members of the religious order con- 


RIGHT REV. 


ducting them, is done gratis; and all the 
revenues are devoted as far as possible to 
the improvement of the magazine. The mag- 


ii ate 
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azine is the exponent of the life and talent 
of the order. 

The question has often been raised, 
whether it would not 
be better to have fewer 
and stronger and larger 
papers, which would 
more ably represent 
and powerfully defend 
the teachings and the 
policy of the church. 
But, as in naval warfare, 
we are coming to the 
conclusion that it is 
better to have many in- 
expensive light and 
swift cruisers, than the 
few cumbersome, 
very expensive 
clads, which may be an- 
nihilated by one well 
directed shot or torpedo: 
so inthe religious and moral warfare, it may 
be better to have many small inexpensive jour- 
nals scattered everywhere throughout the 
country to note, answer, refute, the false 
statements and misrepresentations 
may be met in their immediate neighborhood. 


and 


iron- 


D. D. 
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BY CHARLES P. 


NETTLETON, 


AN this be well, that day by day the swell 


And surge of troubles, griefs, and doubts return, 


That never once may man the blessing earn 


Of peace,—of peace that with him aye shall dwell ? 
We face each day the thoughts no thoughts can quell, 
The wearying tasks whose good we cannot learn, 


Nor dare to hope, howe’er the heart may yearn, 


For rest this side the grave. 


Can this be well? 


O weary soul, let nature speak to thee. 
Forespent with many flights through hindering air, 


A lark once prayed that air might cease to be. 


Her foolish wish was granted, when, aware 


Too late how opposition made her rise, 
She fell to earth, no more to reach the skies. 





WOMAN'S COUNCIL TABLE. 
“ QUEENS’ GARDENS.” 


BY RUTH 


T is to the honor of Louis XIII. that, 
| though not a great king, he saw in 
Richelieu a great prime minister, and 
had the wisdom to place and to retain him 
in that office. Thus by becoming himself 
the effective connecting link between the 
real ruler and the people, he by reflected 
light made his own long reign one of the 
glorious eras in French history. A prompt 
recognition of talent in others and a willing- 
ness to serve in any way that will best spread 
abroad the influences arising from such 
talent, is only second best, in power of good, 
to being the original possessor. 

The prevalent selfish idea, frequently ex- 
pressed in language peculiarly befitting it, that 
it is derogatory to personal dignity to “ play 
second fiddle,” is one of the most belit- 
tling of the many false opinions held by men. 
The real position to which such thought 
relegates one, would demand many promo- 
tions before the “‘ second” rank in true honor 
could be reached. Were it not for unbroken 
lines over which the initial impulses of 
the batteries of thought could send their 
powerful currents through human life, the 
batteries would be useless ; and those who 
hold themselves out of such lines, refusing 
to be used simply as transmitters, deprive 
themselves as well as others of benefits. 

Dr. Holland beautifully expressed this 
thought inone of his poems which likens 
the part that each one plays in simply help- 
ing on any good cause, to the work of the 
disciples in taking the bread from the 
Master’s hand and passing it to the hungry 
multitude. In such a cause to be a disciple 
or the helper of a disciple even at many 
removes, is surely high honor. 

One of the beautiful lessons to be found 
in the study of literature, and one repeated 
in endless variety, is that showing how 
frequently the great writers, the masters of 
H-Mar. 


MORSE. 


original thought, lend themselves to the 
office of interpreting the writings of others, 
of passing on with added force, with new 
meaning, with increased magnetic power, in 
form fitted to be more directly appropriated 
by the multitude, their brothers’ works. And 
one of the most fascinating studies in the 
world of letters is, on the one hand, to trace 
back these transmitted thought currents to 
their original sources, and, on the other 
hand, to try to follow them in their onward 
course and measure their power of helpful. 
ness. 

A curiously interesting instance of this 
kind is to be found in Ruskin’s “(Queens' 
Gardens.” Perhaps no man ever possessed 
in a more marked degree the keen apprecia- 
tion of the blessings and the wealth of the 
higher intellectual life in all of its depart- 
ments, and also of the misery and utter want 
of harmony consequent upon their lack in 
the lower walks of society ; and, like the loyal 
patriot to humanity that he is, he sprang 
into the breach, seeking to his utmost to 
facilitate a free interchange for all. From 
the domains of art, of science, of literature, 
political economy, government, practical 
business affairs, and teaching, he would form 
connections with the humble homes of the 
masses of the people. 

In “ Queens’ Gardens,” the thought is 
the education of girls, showing particularly 
why they should be educated. On the one 
side Ruskin saw the grand ideals of true 
womanly life, on the other, the meaningless, 
frivolous, wretched existence which lack of 
aspiration and inspiration produces; and he 
sought to link these two extremes and to 
give a general uplift to humanity by exciting 
the one to action, and reducing the other to 
the level of practical life and common under- 
standing. For this purpose he calls atten- 
tion to the high position which in all ages 
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has been accorded by leaders of thought to 
true womanhood. Searching out the beauti- 
ful pictures drawn in legend and drama 
and romance, he arranges them in a gallery 
where they may be readily seen, and where 
they will exert their influence over all be- 
holders. 

Let us make the round of Ruskin’s gallery. 
The group occupying the highest place of 
honor comprises the pictures painted by 
Shakespeare. And the remarkable fact is 
pointed out that while he produced not one 
‘entirely heroic figure” in his sketches of 
men, he wrote scarcely a play “ that has not 
a perfect womaninit.” Andthere, arranged 
with consummate care so as to emphasize 
this thought, we see Cordelia, Desdemona, 
Hermione, Imogen, Perdita, Viola, Virgilia, 
and many others. Loyal daughter, faithful 
wife, conscientious mother, wise sister, true 
friend, these relations only serve as a back- 
ground on which to display inherent nobility 
of character. About them all there is a 
saving influence which lifts up out of degrad- 
ing depths into pure sunshine, 


Passing on we find the next group also an 


exceedingly interesting one. Of different 
type, less exalted, less ethereal, in closer 
touch with everyday humanity, but no whit 
less noble of soul, come the character por- 
traits of Walter Scott. Again the most notice- 
able thing that strikes the eye in the arrange- 
ment, is the failure of his numerous subjects 
among the sterner sex to measure up to true 
heroism, only three in the whole list meeting 
the requirements,— Dandie Dinmont, Claver- 


PRINCESS BISMARCK. 


house, and Rob Roy. But among the 
women there are to be found, one after an- 
other, those who “ with endless varieties of 
grace, tenderness, and intellectual power,” 
shed from their own pure lives a luster which 
serves to lighten others out of gioom and 
darknes8. Such are the sketches of Ellen 
Douglas, Flora Maclvor, Rose Bradwardine, 
Catherine Seyton, Diana Vernon, Lilias Red- 
gauntlet, Alice Lee, and Jeanie Deans. 

And next from the space devoted to the 
great Greek masters, there flashes forth from 
their classical representatives, illustrating 
many widely differing scenes, the same great 
truth. Womanly heroism and greatness of 
soul are impressed upon the features of Ho- 
mer’s Andromache, Cassandra, Nausicaa, 
and Penelope, upon the Antigone of Sopho- 
cles, the Iphigenia of A°schylus, the Alcestis 
of Euripides. 

Dante’s masterpiece, Beatrice, shows the 
woman who saved the author himself from 
destruction, from hell, and who, going to 
meet him, guided him over the ascents 
to the higher world. Further on we see, 
among others, Chaucer’s ‘Good Women,” 
and Spenser’s Una, “the lovelie ladie.” 
who is the personification of truth. 

To make these masterful creations more 
readily available to the people at large, to 
point out the mission of such art in the world, 
and to do his utmost to make this mission a 
success were tasks which commanded the 
energy of Ruskin. Could his genius have 
been employed in more noble work than 
this ? 


PRINCESS BISMARCK. 


TRANSLATED FOR “‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN”™ 


N November 27 Princess Johanna 
von Bismarck was separated as re- 
gards life in this world, from her 

distinguished husband, to whom she had 
been for seven and forty years a tirelessly 
helpful and self-sacrificing companion. 

The daughter of Lord Henry Ernst Jakob 
von Puttkamer and his wife Luitgarde, she 
was united in marriage on July 28, 1827, to 
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‘UEBER LAND UND MEER.” 


Otto von Bismarck-Schonhausen. Bismarck 
was at that time dike-captain, scarcely heard 
of beyond the narrow circle of his neighbors 
and relations, and first gained notice here 
and there by his entrance into the Diet of 
the Prussian monarchy called together by 
King Frederick Wilhelm IV. 

His seemingly eccentric speeches were 
criticised by the Conservatives as too liberal 
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and by the Liberals as too arrogant. But 
no one had a thought that the warlike, force- 
ful young nobleman was destined to have so 
powerful a guiding hand in the destiny of 
Prussia and Germany and to turn the world’s 
history into new and undreamed-of channels. 

The new wine, which afterwards proved 
to be of a highly superior quality, at first 
gushed out wild and irrepressible, and the 
reckless rider, the tireless hunter, the super- 
cilious youth, fond of extravagant, gay ban- 
quets seemed to his friends little suited for 
quiet domesticity and peaceful family life ; 
among his acquaintances it was a matter of 
astonishment that this same wild young no 
bleman and the mild Miss von Puttkamer, 
whose pleasure lay in the narrow, cozy round 
of home duties, should bind 
themselves to each other 
for life. 

Not long after their mar- 
riage the young couple 
were torn away from their 
pleasant retirement and the 
agricultural pursuits which 
then promised to fill their 
whole lives, and hurried 
into taking a share in the 
great political contest, that 
should move the world. 
Frederick Wilhelm TV. ap- 
pointed Bismarck to repre- 
sent Prussia in the Diet, 
and from that moment the giant politics 
laid claim 72 fofo to his vital energies. 

But through all the pressure of political 
struggle, though the person, strength, and 
health of Bismarck were dedicated to the 
affairs of his ruler and his country, there 
always remained to the great statesman, the 
quiet, peaceful home life with its comfort and 
recuperative harmony, the retreat to which 
after all the intense efforts and exhaustion 
attending his gigantic work, he always with- 
drew to gain new strength and new courage. 
And this retreat of the powerful servant of 
his country was made for him by his wife, 
who resisted the distracting charm and gla- 
mour of the great worldin which she always 
occupied a high place and, for a long time, 
the highest place. She remained true to the 
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home alike in the ambassador’s, minister’s, 
and chancellor of the empire’s palace, and 
had no other idea or aspiration than to make 
her husband’s home a pleasant place of un- 
troubled comfort. In this she acted both 
from a natural inclination for a woman’s, 
especially a German woman’s, quiet, re- 
tired, most congenial work, and from a convic- 
tion that in domestic happiness were hidden 
the nourishing roots of the great national 
hero’s rejuvenating strength. 

It is at once heart-stirring and pathetic to 
learn, from Bismarck’s letters written at dif- 
ferent times of his life, the deep joy he al- 
ways took in his home and his gentle, lov- 
ing respect for the companion of his life. 
In spite of the changes and disturbances in 
his outer life, as a husband 
and father in his home he 
always remained the same, 
and the family circle in 
which he was wont to re- 
fresh his soul kept uninter- 
ruptedly its sacred peace. 

“All right!” wrote 
young Bismarck to his 
sister, Mrs. von Arnim, 
when his engagement was 
settled—and this joyful 
“All right!” has rung 
through his whole married 
life. In his letters he 
usually called his wife 
‘* My heart, my sweet-heart,” and always and 
everywhere he thought of her. From Peterhof 
he sent her blooming jasmine, from South 
France sweetbroom, from Gastein edelweiss 
—and after sixteen years he hailed the wed- 
ding day as the day that had brought sunshine 
into his life. Inthe most urgent business 
he always found time to write to his wife, 
and from Biarritz he told her that he had a 
bad conscience from seeing so many beau- 
tiful things without her; everywhere he im- 
parted to her his thoughts, his impressions, 
and even his political cares, in which the 
princess took an intelligent interest, much 
as she had, in herintercourse with the world, 
avoided and repelled the slightest contact 
with politics. 

The princess was an accomplished pianist 
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but she limited the use of this as of all her 
talents to brighten up her home. How 
deeply the prince appreciated his gifted wife 
and her loving care of him may best be 
shown by the conclusion of a letter that he 
wrote to her at Konigsberg in Pest-Ofen: 
“Good-night from afar! I keep thinking of the 
song that has been running in my head all day: 
“« Over the blue mountain, over the white sea foam 
Come thou beloved one, come to thy lonely home !’” 
With the princess, her husband’s welfare 
and domestic happiness stood before all as- 
pirations and dictates of ambition ; at a time 
when the prince’s health was more badly 
shattered than was generally supposed, she 
it was who urged him to throw aside the vex- 
ations of his work, and withdraw completely 
to the peaceful quiet of his home, and when 
through Professor Schweniger’s skill he was 
again able to take up the burden of work, 
the princess made it her one task to watch 
with tireless care over the precious life of 
her husband, and to guard him from every 
harmful influence. When finally the prince 
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retired from business, his wife hailed with 
joy the quietness in store which would en- 
sure a prolongation of his life, and was only 
sorry on account of the estrangement that for 
a while existed between him and his imperial 
master. Since now this shadow had been 
removed from her quietly flowing life, she 
was indeed happier in her home than ever 
when the roaring billows of state threatened 
directly to invade the sanctity of her hearth. 
So Germany owes Princess Bismarck grati- 
tude and honor, for it is in no small meas- 
ure due to her that the great chancellor, even 
in his old age, retained his vigor and warm 
human sympathy, which only too easily are 
lost by the great champions in the world’s 
arena of history. A princely crown and the 
venerable ducal hat of Lauenburg adorned 
her head, but the most fitting ornament, to 
her own mind, was the silver myrtle wreath, 
with which in the year 1872, at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of her marriage, her head 
was crowned and which would have been re- 
placed in 1897 by a golden wreath. 


AMONG THE EARLY GERMANS. 


BY LOUISE PROSSER BATES. 


“In social organizations one of the criteria of ex- 
cellence is the position of woman. Upon this de- 
pends the life of the family and the development of 
morality. Those nations which have gained the 
most enduring conquests in power and culture have 
conceded to woman a prominent place in social life. 
In Ancient Egypt, in Republican Rome, women 
owned property and enjoyed equal rights under the 
law. Where woman is enslaved, as among Aus- 
tralian tribes, progress is scarcely possible; where 
she is imprisoned, as in Mohammedan countries, 
progress may be rapid for a time, but is not 
permanent. Unusual mental ability in a man is 
usually inherited from his mother, and a nation 
which studies to prevent woman from acquiring 
an education and from taking an active part in af- 
fairs is preparing the way to engender citizens of in- 
ferior minds.”—Brinton. 


HESE words of Dr. Daniel G. Brin- 
"ton in his “ Races and Peoples” 
form a most appropriate introduc- 

tion to a study of the position and status 


of women among the early Germans. In 


the Germans we behold a nation who within 
historic times have passed from a condition 
of heathenism and barbarism to the fore- 
most place in science, literature, and culture. 
According to Dr. Brinton’s theory, then, we 
shall in their early history expect to find 
women occupying a unique position, taking 
an active part in the affairs of the nation, and 
in some degree shaping its destiny. 

The earliest authentic account we have of 
the Germans is given by Philip of Massilia, 
who about 400 B.C. sailed through the 
Strait of Gibraltar and coasted along the 
Atlantic and the German Oceans. Near 
the mouth of the Rhine he found a nation 
of Teutons, afterwards with kindred nations 
known as Germans. The history of the 
early Germans extends from this time till 
the age of Charlemagne 814 A. D. This 
era is most conveniently divided into three 
periods. The first period extends from 
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Philip of Massilia to the time of Tacitus, the 
second from the time of Tacitus to the in- 
troduction of Christianity, the third from the 
introduction of. Christianity to the death of 
Charlemagne. These periods present three 
types of women. We may consider these 
types as representing stages through which 
the German woman passed on her way to 
civilization. 

The Germans, whether we consider them 
as coming from a home in the east of Europe 
and spreading westward, or whether we con- 
sider them as having their home inthe west of 
Europe and spreading east, were confessedly 
the youngest children of the Aryan race. 
Already before leaving their early home they 
had advanced far beyond savagery, and 
had the beginnings of architecture, agricul- 
ture, law, and religion. 

Our first glimpses of the German woman 
present her to us as almost savagely fierce. 
After long periods of migration which have 
developed in her strength and physical en- 
durance equal to her husband’s, she stands 
by his side, his companion in battle, the 
sharer of his dangers, the healer of his 
wounds, the mother of his children, the cus- 
todian of his property, the controlling genius 
of his fate. Long marches in search of new 
pastures and feeding grounds, a life of con- 
stant exposure, the custom of destroying 
weak or sickly children and adults afflicted 
with disease, left only women who were able 
to endure the hardships of a half nomadic 
life, and we find among them an illustrious 
example of the survival of the fittest. Our 
accounts are received mainly from historians 
who were warriors and refer to women as 
met by them only in times of war. Of a 
peaceful home-life, which without doubt ex- 
isted though in a very primitive form, we get 
only faint glimpses. 

About 200 B.C. the Teutons from the 
mouth of the Rhine, and the Cimbri from 
Denmark, driven out of their homes by great 
floods and lack of food, started south in 
search of new homes. Accompanied by 
their wives and children, cattle, and house- 
hold goods they marched very slowly and 
about 113 B. C. invaded Roman territory. 
The story goes that they came sliding down 
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the glaciers of the Tyrolese Alps on their great 
white shields, a sport of which they were 
very fond, and defeated the Roman consul, 
Papirius Carbo, who went out to meet them, 
and to check their further advance toward 
Rome. Their desire was not conquest but 
territory, so they pushed along the western 
border of the Alps and settled in France 
and northern Spain for about ten years. 

The Romans, who had been looking 
long and fearfully at their fierce, un- 
desirable neighbors, had at length col- 
lected an army commanded by the famous 
consul, Caius Marius. He surprised the 
Teutons at Aquiz Sextia in southern France 
where they were feasting, drinking, singing, 
and reveling about the hot springs for which 
the place was noted. The Teutons were nearly 
exterminated. “Then,” says Plutarch, “the 
German women rushed to meet them with 
swords and cudgels, and flung themselves 
headlong among the pursuers and pursued, 
uttering hideous and frantic howls. The 
Germans they drove back as cowards, the 
Romans they attacked as enemies, mingling 
with the battle, beating down the swords of 
the Romans, with bare hands grasping the 
bare blades, and with courage dauntless to the 
death, allowed themselves to be hacked to 
pieces rather than yield.” 

Withdrawing his army across the Alps, 
Marius met the Cimbrians the next year at 
Vercelli, where they were awaiting Teutones. 
“The Cimbrians,” Strabo says, “like the 
Teutones, were accompanied to war by their 
women, among whom were gray-haired proph- 
etesses, with white vestments, with canvas 
mantles fastened by clasps, a brazen girdle 
and naked feet. These go with drawn swords 
through the camp, and striking down those 
of the prisoners they meet, drag them toa 
brazen kettle, holding about twenty am- 
phore. This has a kind of stage above it, 
ascending on which the priestess cuts the 
throats of the victims, and from the way in 
which the blood flows into the kettle judges 
the future event.” 

When Marius met the Cimbrians they 
were drawn up in a square, the sides of 
which were nearly three miles long. In 
the center were their wagons, which served 
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as a fortress for the women and children, 
guarded by the women. The Germans 
were defeated, but the women, dressed in 
black, with their long fair hair disheveled, 
killed those who fled, their fathers, brothers, 
and sons, as well as the pursuing enemy. 
When they found that further resistance was 
useless, they petitioned Marius to allow 
them to enter the ranks of the Vestal Virgins, 
hoping thus to avoid the indignities heaped 
upon captive women. Upon his refusal to 
grant their request, they threw their children 
under the hoofs of the horses and under the 
chariot wheels, strangled or hung themselves 
by their long fair hair to the chariot poles, 
preferring death to dishonor. 

These prophetesses who accompanied the 
armies had great power over the German 
minds. Czsar took advantage of this fact 
when forty years later he made war upon 
Ariovistus. For several days in succession 
Czsar had offered battle to the Suevi, and 
was astounded that they refused to leave 
their stronghold. At length deserters in- 
formed him that the priestesses foretold dis- 
aster to the Germans if they engaged in bat- 
tle before the full moon. Hearing this, 
Ceasar made an immediate attack and 
feated them. 

These German priestesses influenced not 
only their own countrymen, but were a 
source of superstitious dread to the Romans 
as well. It is told of the Roman general, 
Drusus, that about 1o B. C. he made a cam- 
Germans. When he 


de- 


paign against the 
reached the Elbe he saw standing on the op- 
posite bank a prophetess of gigantic stature, 
who with uplifted arms exclaimed, “O, un- 
satiable Drusus, to what do you aspire? Fate 
has forbidden your advance further into our 


unknown regions. Flyhence.”’ Stricken with 
terror he turned and fled, his horse fell un- 
der him, and he was killed. 

The power which a German prophetess 
wielded may be seen when in A. D. 69, for one 
brief moment the Gauls threw off the Roman 
yoke in an insurrection led by Civilis. His 
associate and counselor was Velleda, a wise 
woman who dwelt in the depths of the Bruc- 
terian Forest. She had been chosen with 
Civilis to decide an important question of 
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state. She was also umpire in civil dis- 
putes. In order that greater reverence 
might be felt for her, messengers were not 
allowed to see her face, but questions and 
answers were carried by one of her relatives. 
Velleda had prophesied defeat to the Roman 
soldiers and Civilis finding his people anx- 
ious to throw off the Roman yoke united the 
tribes for battle. Behind the line of battle 
he placed his mother and sisters, the wives 
and children of all his soldiers. In the ad- 
vance to battle the women united in the war 
songs with the men and urged them on to 
brave deeds. If the tide of battle turned 
against the Germans, the women often ral- 
lied them by holding up their children and 
entreating them not to allow their wives and 
children to become slaves to the enemy. If 
they fled, their wives put them to death that 
they might still have a home in Valhalla. 
If they conquered, the women dressed their 
wounds and honored them still more. 

Civilis believed that the presence of these 
women was a great incitement to victory. 
He engaged in battle with the Romans and 
came off conqueror. In return for her 
services, Velleda received the most valuable 
part of the booty, a Roman trireme among 
other things. The Romans afterwards tried 
to win her favor so that she would influence 
her people in their behalf. Their efforts 
were fruitless, and she was carried with 
Civilis a prisoner to Rome. 

The woman who stands foremost in the 
history of this period, whose destiny is most 
closely linked with that of the German _na- 
tion, and whose cruel fate led to the final 
liberation of her race, was Thusnelda, cele- 
brated in legend and story. She was the 
daughter of Segestes, a chief of the Cherusci, 
a friendof the Romans. Her brother Segis- 
mund had been a priest at one of the Roman 
temples, but he had revolted and was in dis- 
grace with his father and the Romans, Ac- 
cording to the custom of the times her father 
sold her in betrothal to one of his friends. 
Her heart had been given, however, irrev- 
ocably to her cousin Herrmann, called by 
the Romans Arminius. Herrmann was the 
son of Segimar, also a Cheruscan prince, a 
handsome, athletic youth, skilled in the art 
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of war, which he had learned from the Ro- 
mans, who had conferred upon him the honor 
of knighthood in return for his military 
services. ‘Taking advantage of a more an- 
cient custom where wives were gained by 
capture rather than by purchase, he took 
possession of Thusnelda one day as she was 
walking in the forest, carried her away, and 
married her. Thusnelda is described in Ger- 
man legends as large, fair and handsome, 
noble-hearted, patriotic, and devotedly at- 
tached to her husband. 

The governor of Gaul at this time was 
Varus. He was an able and learned man, 
but he tried to force Roman civilization on 
the Gauls. The Germans became restive 
and rebellious, and waited only for a leader 
strong enough to unite them to throw off the 
Roman yoke. Such a leader appeared in 
Herrmann, a young warrior of twenty-five, 
gifted with eloquence, and inspired with an 
enthusiastic love of liberty. Encouraged by 
the sympathy of his patriotic wife and his 
mother, he secretly collected an army. Se- 


gestes in revenge for the capture of Thus- 
nelda disclosed the plot to Varus, who refused 


to believe him. War ensued, and Varus 
with his legions was completely destroyed. 

Herrmann was then preparing to organize 
the tribes into a nation, a union in which lay 
their only salvation. Jealousies arose. His 
bitterest enemy was Segestes, his father-in- 
law, who succeeded in taking him and his 
wife captive. Herrmann escaped and set 
about forming a new union of the tribes to 
overthrow the power of Segestes and liberate 
Thusnelda. Segestes sent his son Segis- 
mund to Germanicus to pray for assistance 
and surrendered to him his beautiful daugh- 
ter Thusnelda as a captive. Concealed in an 
old fort in the forest, pet geese announced to 
her by their cackling the coming of an 
enemy. 

Tacitus gives a graphic account of the 
surrender. When Thusnelda was brought 
out to the Roman soldiers, he says :— 

“In her deportment notraces appeared of 
her father’s character. She breathed the 
Spirit of her husband. Not a tear was seen 
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to start, no supplicating tone was heard. 
She stood in thoughtful silence, her hands 
strained close to her bosom, her eyes cast 
down. ‘For my son and the errors of his 
youth I am humbly suppliant,’ spoke Se- 
gestes; ‘my daughter indeed appears be- 
fore you by necessity, not by her own wish, 
I acknowledge it. It is yours to decide 
which ought to have the more influence, her 
husband or her father. She is with child by 
Arminius, but she sprang from me.’”’ 

Segestes was protected and rewarded with 
lands and honors for his perfidy. The beau- 
tiful, unfortunate Thusnelda was carried to 
Revenna, where her child was born and 
named Thumelicus. He was educated by 
the Romansas a gladiator. Whenthe child 
was three years old, Thusnelda, with little 
Thumelicus clinging to her skirts, graced 
the triumphal procession of Germanicus, the 
only trophies left of his terrible conflict with 
Arminius. Her father, unmoved by her 
fate, saw her pass by him in the procession. 

Arminius, frantic at the loss of his beloved 
wife and the child he was destined never to 
see, roused the Germans once more to arms. 
His rallying cry was, “Shall we allow the 
Romans, a nation base enough to carry off 
our wives and unborn children, to rule us ?” 
He succeeded in so crippling the force of 
Germanicus that a remnant only barely es- 
caped with their lives. He died at the age of 
thirty-five but is still revered as the liberator 
of Germany. 

So much for the German women before 
the time of Tacitus. We find them pliysic- 
ally strong, brave, courageous, wise, and 
capable. They were most loyal and devoted 
to their husbands and fervently religious. 
That they had homes, very primitive, and do- 
mestic duties we may be sure, for Czsar 
mentions a kind of farming carried on by 
women. ‘Their portraits are drawn for us, 
however, by historians and soldiers on the 
lookout for the marvelous and the unusual, 
and their womanly characteristics are omitted 
or overlooked. It is not till the time of Tacitus 
a hundred years later that we get an insight 
into their domestic life. 


( Zo be continued.) 





EDITOR’S OUTLOOK. 


A SPECIAL STATEMENT. 

THROUGH my own carelessness there re- 
mained in the Sunday Readings for January 
two paragraphs which contain what I regard 
as erroneous teachings and which seriously 
mar the otherwise unique and effective put- 
ting of an old and orthodox doctrine. I 
sincerely regret this mishap. 

Joun H. VINCENT. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Jan. 28, 1895. 


CATHOLIC JOURNALISM. 

THE current literature of the Catholic 
Church in this country will make a very 
profitable study for all Protestants. A great 
many people have been educated to think 
that the Catholics are an ignorant people 
who read but little and that they are not 
friendly to literature; and that it is the 
order of the church to keep its people in 
ignorance by teaching them not to read and 
by denying to them the privileges of educa- 
tion. 

The article in this impression of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN by Father Dunn will be a 
surprise to people accustomed to think of 
the Catholic Church after this fashion. 
Indeed, there is not a Protestant Church in 
the United States but may covet the gifts of 
enterprise and the spirit of progress which 
characterize the management of journalism 
in this great body of people. Zhe Catholic 
Pilot of Chicago, a weekly publication fur- 
nished at one dollar a year, has a circulation 
of 35,000 copies. In New York City is issued 
The American Catholic News at one dollar a 
year with a weekly circulation of 152,000 
copies. These remarkable achievements in 
journalism are not paralleled by any periodi- 
cals as to price and circulation in any branch 
of the Protestant Church. 

It is more surprising when we consider 
that there are two hundred and fifteen 


different publications in this country repre- 
senting the Catholic Church, though not 
officially connected with it, and four of them 
are daily papers. A daily paper is not pub- 
lished in the interest of any Protestant Church 
in the United States. One’s interest is 
heightened in current Catholic literature in 
reading of the large number of Catholic 
monthlies, bi-monthlies, and quarterlies 
mentioned in Father Dunn’s essay. 

The Catholic Review of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
January 27, in commenting upon our article 
on “Journalism in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” makes this statement : 

“The Catholic Church in the United States has 
officially not one cent invested in journalism, for all 
publications in its interest are the property of indi- 
vidual religious orders or congregations, priests and 
laymen.” 

The press of the Catholic Church is pow- 
erful, aggressive, and numerically strong. Of 
course it is Catholic, loyal to the Roman 
Catholic Church, speaking for its various or- 
ganizations, interpreting its doctrines, and 
holding firmly to its church polity. 

Catholics are quick to match every move- 
ment made by Protestants for the extension 
of their church. To-day they have their 
summer school at Plattsburg on Lake Cham- 
plain. It was organized after the plan of 
Chautauqua, to which place there came 
three Catholic priests who studied very 
closely the Chautauqua organization and car- 
ried ideas home which they put into their 
summer Catholic school. We see the ex- 
tension of this plan in the West, for at 
Madison, Wisconsin, they will hold a session 
of the Summer Catholic Chautauqua school 
in July next. 

This is an innovation in Catholic customs. 
It means the Catholic education of Catholic 
people in the grove, in the open air, in the 
summer time, just as Protestant people con- 
gregate at more than sixty Chautauqua 
Assemblies in different parts of the country 
every summer to enjoy out-door recreation, to 
hear lectures, and to engage in serious study. 
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The Catholic Reading Circe is designed to 
educate Catholics, parents and children, by 
a colligible and methodical course of read- 
ings prepared by their bishops, priests, and 
laymen. Can it be an effort to fortify 
Catholic homes and especially the individual 
members of the Catholic Church against the 
encroachments of the Chautauqua system of 
popular education? It is with cheerfulness 
we count them welcome to all the plans on 
the Chautauqua trestle board for conducting 
the new education, because, from the tap 
root to the tips of the branches, it is an 
American creation and it will help to Ameri- 
canize all who use it. 

A good many Catholics read THE CHAv- 
TAUQUAN and the Chautauqua books in this 
country and have been doing it for more than 
a decade. The Catholic people now propose 
to have their own course of study, and their 
own literature for the popular education of 
their people with the stamp of the Catholic 
Church upon it. It shows that their leaders 
are alert, and easily aroused to action by 
any movement which they think is a menace 
to the doctrines and institutions of their 
church. 

There came from the Vatican last month 
the encyclical of Pope Leo, addressed to the 
archbishops and lishops in the United 
States. This is one of its bugle blasts. 
Let the captains in Protestantism ponder it: 


Since the thirst for reading and knowledge is so 
vehement and widespread among you, and since, 
according to circumstances, it can be productive either 
of good or evil, every effort should be made to increase 
the number of intelligent and well-disposed writers 
who take religion for their guide and virtue for their 
constant companion. And this seems all the more 
necessary in America, on account of the familiar inter- 
course and intimacy between Catholics and those who 
are estranged from the Catholic name. It is necessary 
to instruct, strengthen, and urge them on to the 
pursuit of virtue and to the faithful observance, amid 
so many occasions of stumbling, of their duties toward 
the church. 


No man can deny to another the privilege 
of freedom of action, because we all have 
large liberty in these matters under the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

The original Chautauqua on Chautauqua 
Lake was founded on the King James ver- 
sion of the Bible. This, without any at- 
tempt to define what any particular church 
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believes, or should believe, was the broad 
basis of the Chautauqua Movement and 
these were the mottoes adopted for all our 
students : 

“ We study the Word and the Works of God,” 

“Let us keep our Heavenly Father in the midst.” 
The whole Chautauqua superstructure stands 
securely on this foundation to-day and all 
Chautauqua literature is loyal to the revealed 
Word of God. 

The article on “ Journalism in the Catholic 
Church ” is one in the series of articles we 
are publishing on journalism in the different 
churches of the country, and we believe that 
from it some suggestions may be gathered 
for the management of papers in Protestant 
Churches at a lower price, which will be 
within the reach of the poor people and 
which will increase their opportunities for 
education in matters pertaining to the King- 
dom of God. 


THE VALUE OF RETROSPECT. 
WHEN William Wirt put into the mouth of 


Patrick Henry the famous sentence: “I 
have no way of judging the future but by 
the past,” he formulated an expression of 
what is perhaps the largest fact in true 
moral and intellectual growth. What has 
been may perchance not be again; but the 
meanings of things accomplished are the 
interpretation of things being accomplished. 

Experience may, in a given case, be no 
more than a tallow dip shining against the 
widening and deepening darkness of the 
future’s abyss, and yet we must use it or 
perish. We change our point of view at 
every step of progress and so change the 
relations of things; but in the past, near 
and far, glimmer a million analogies, similar- 
ities, and cognate conditions by which the 
wise soul rectifies its impressions and 
steadies its judgment. 

Nature, although teeming with surprises, 
never quite breaks away from law; and by 
reaching back into the past for information 
we are continually bringing up elemental 
verities by which even the most complex 
exigencies are reduced to a manageable con- 
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dition and relieved of all their refractory 
and repellent characteristics. What has 
been called the “increment of experience,” 
may be more simply named the profit of a 
share in the past. 

Even plants greedily take up and assimi- 
late that which is left to them from the 
destruction of former vegetable organisms, 
thus blindly but surely fulfilling the law of 
life which ordains that the residuary mold 
of past generations shall be the richest soil 
for the roots of those which follow. But 
we are not blind like the plants; we can 
see how symmetry of growth was hindered 
by certain conditions and we can, in the 
light of the past, choose our soil, climate, 
and environment. 

There are certain evidences in the open 
registers of life to-day pointing to a danger 
as deep and as wide as the social influence 
itself, a danger which if not presently 
checked and destroyed will drive the world 
into one of those cataclysms with which his- 
torians round their sonorous periods and in 
which all the gains of a system of civiliza- 


tion garnered by a slow and safe economy 
are lost in riot and the lawless luxury of so- 
cial irresponsibility. 

The sophomore’s habit of pointing to 
Greece and Rome when he wishes to make 
a telling stroke with his essay is not wholly 


bad. If Greece and Rome fell, and their 
forms of civilization with them, it was not 
because their integrity had not once been 
adequate, but because their integrity was 
lost; moral cohesion failed them when 
moral purpose vanished. Upon their decay 
we built up a new life; we have flourished 
wonderfully; we have grown enormously 
rich and stupendously self-confident. The 
old fixed stars of verity seem no longer 
necessary in navigating the splendid ocean 
of life. It was even so toward the close of 
Grecian glory and Roman grandeur. Men 
did not look toward heaven to see what 
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position their goings and comings placed 
them in with reference to the unalterable 
sun of duty and the old constellations of 
immitigable certainties. 

We might pause now and again to profit 
by a survey of the past, and to make our 
reckonings, as good mariners do, by observa- 
tions of the fixed brilliant point in the sky. 
And even a wreck lying broken and old on 
the rocks of temptation might be worth tak- 
ing a note of, as we rush past it on our way 
to more dangerous if apparently less barren 
reefs. 

We say that science is broadening our 
vision and enlarging our knowledge of ways 
and means; and so it is; but are we grow- 
ing wiser with our knowledge? By what 
criterion shall we measure in order to dis- 
cover our real proportions? The past, al- 
ways the past. If we are to overcome 
finally the heights against which Grecian 
cleverness and Roman strength were in vain 
leveled, our wisdom as well as our science 
must be greater than theirs. 

And this is the true meaning, this the true 
scope of genuine education: the assimilation 
of experiences; not only our own, but the 
experiences of all mankind in all ages, to 
the end that what has hurt mankind shall 
not hurt again, what has tempted to evil 
shall tempt no more, and that which prov- 
ing wholesome and good, has withstood the 
test of all the centuries shall be strengthened 
in us by a new growth of righteous living 
and send fresh vigor into future generations. 

It is very easy to say that the past, being 
overpast, is but the shard of Time flung by 
the way, dropped as a beetle drops its wing- 
covers in death ; yet what else have we with 
which to make those comparisons necessary 
to every rectification of manners, morals, 
economics? Retrospect is indeed the only 
prospect. We cannot see the future, save 
as we catch fine reflections of it thrown back 
against the sky of the past. 
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DEATH OF LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, one of the prominent figures in English 
political history, died at his home in London on January 24. He was the sec- 
ond son of the Duke of Marlborough and was born at Blenheim on February 

13, 1849. He was educated at Merton College, Oxford, where he took his de- 

gree in 1871 and almost immediately entered public life, being shortly after 
elected a member of the House of Commons from Woodstock, which he repre- 
sented from 1874 to 1880 when he was again returned by a slightly decreased 

S majority serving for the same constituency until 1885. Later he contested Bir- 
»—~ mingham against John Bright but was defeated, finally being returned to Parlia- 


ment from South Paddington. During the first four years of his service in 


Parliament he kept very much in reserve but suddenly sprang into prominence 
in 1880 at the time of the waning power of the Conservatives, by a series of 
notable speeches delivered in Parliament and on the stump against the Liberal 
party and in which he pointed the shafts of audacious criticism at the leaders 


LURD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 


of his own party. In 1885 Lord Salisbury’s government came into power and Lord Randolph Churchill 
was appointed to the post of secretary of state for India, a pronounced recognition of his importance as 
a leader of the Conservatives. The belief prevailed quite generally that he was the real leader of the Tory 
Democracy upon whom had fallen the mantle of Lord Beaconsfield. His tenure of office did not long 
continue however, for in November of the same year the Liberals were returned to power and he retired with 
Lord Salisbury only to#eturn in six months as chancellor of the exchequer and leader of the House of 
Commons, but to the surprise of all he resigned office before the expiration of another half year. Lord 
Churchill visited the United States last summer and from here continued to the westward ona trip 
around the world in search of good health, which he had not enjoyed for many years prior to his death, 
His final breakdown occurred in December when he returned to England. Lord Churchill is survived by 


his widow and two sons. 


The Star. ( London, England. ) 

Lord Randolph Churchill was an audacious and 
splendid fighter. He was theonly man since Dis- 
raeli who was able to make Toryism interesting ; but 
he was unable to harness his fiery talents to the Ad- 
ministration car. Hence he left behind him only the 
reputation of an adventurer. 

The Globe. (London, England.) 

Lord Randolph Churchill possessed in the fullest 
measure a magnetic charm which cannot be acquired. 
He was a born leader of men, and was destined for 
the highest position until his health, which was never 
strong, broke down under the strain of ceaseless toil 
and excitement. 

Philadelphia Enquirer. ( La.) 

The death of Lord Randolph Churchill has 
brought to an untimely end a career which at one 
time promised to make the man who was leading it 
a figure in English history. Without the vices that 
have marked the descendants of the victor of Blen- 
heim, he achieved an early triumph as a public leader 
and was a power in the affairs of Great Britain. He 


* This department, together with the book, ‘‘ Europe in the 
Nineteenth Century,” constitutes a Special C. L. S.C. Course, 
for the reading of which a seal is given. 


Lady Churchill is a daughter of the late Leonard Jerome of New York. 


had all the qualities which command success; he 
was brilliant, versatile, amiable, self-confident and 
keen of perception, besides having an oratorical 
ability which is rare amongst English statesmen of 
to-day, and being a debater of exceptional skill. At 
the age of 36 he had passed from simple member- 
ship in the House of Commons to the successive 
posts of leader of a wing of the Tory party, secre- 
of state for India, and chancellor of the 
and there were many people who 


tary 
exchequer ; 
believed that he would reach as great a height 
as a statesman as did Beaconsfield. Then, sud- 
denly, he resigned his office. 

His services were of great value to the English 
Conservative party, which has always needed a 
popular following and support. These things he 
gave to it. The people looked upon him as brave 
even to recklessness, and one who would lead a 
movement which appealed to his emotion or senti- 
ment with as much abandon and unselfish devotion 
as the six hundred charged at Balaklava. Qualities 
such as these aroused enthusiasm and helped to se- 
cure success for the Conservative party, and not 
only the English, but the American people can feel 
regret for his untimely end. 
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DEATH OF JUDGE E. ROCKWOOD HOAR. 

JupGE E. Rockwoop Hoar, whose death occurred at his home in Con- 
cord, Mass.,on January 31, was a statesman of the old school whose em- 
inent abilities were drawn into the public service frequently and honor- 
ably during a long and active career. In the same village he was born 
February 21, 1816. He was graduated from Harvard College in 1835 and 
from the Harvard law school in 1839 being admitted to the bar in the 
same year. In 1846 he was elected to the Massachusetts State Senate. 
He served as a judge of the Court of Common Pleas from 1849 to 1855 
and for the ten years ending in 1869 he sat on the supreme bench. For 
nearly a quarter ofa century Judge Hoar was a member of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College and for about ten years he acted as presi- 
dent of the Board. He was honored with the degree of LL.D, by two 
colleges, Williams and Harvard. Judge Hoar filled the position of at- 
torney general of the United States from 1869 to 1870 in the Cabinet of President Grant, and he was one of 
the distinguished members of the joint high commission which negotiated the treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain in 1871 permanently settling the treaty of Washington and disposing of a num. 
ber of seriously controverted questions between the two nations. In 1872 he was a presidential elector at 
large and represented a Massachusetts District in the Forty-third Congress as a Republican. Judge Hoar 
was a brother of United States Senator George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts. 


JUDGE E. ROCKWOOD HOAR. 


Boston Post. ( Mass.) 

Massachusetts loses one of her foremost citizens 
in the death of the Hon. E. Rockwood Hoar. His 
life has been long and eventful; and it is to be 
measured not only by its four-score years, but by great 
and honorable service to the state and the nation. 

Judge Hoar, indeed, was one of the best products 
of Massachusetts in that which has been called its 
chief industry—the raising of men. He possessed 
vigor of mind and body, strength of will, great learn- 
ing and broad judgment, and withal an intellectual 
force and a native sagacity which made him a power 
in whatever field of work his services were 
employed. 

As legislator, judge, cabinet adviser, diplomat in- 
trusted with momentous interests, and as private 
citizen, he commanded respect and won admiration. 

The days of Judge Hoar’s public activity have 
been some time past. But the record of his life has 
not been forgotten. 


The Sun. (New York.) 

The death of E. Rockwood Hoar, a brother of 
Senator Hoar and one of General Grant’s attorneys- 
general, calls attention tothe fact that of the twenty- 
one members of President Grant’s Cabinets, not count- 
ing Mr. Washburne and his twelve daysas secretary 
of state, Mr. A. T. Stewart,fsen. Sherman as secre- 
tary of war, or James W. Marshall as postmaster- 
general, nine survive, viz: George S. Boutwell, 
William A. Richardson, and Benjamin H. Bristow, 
secretaries of the treasury; James Donald Cameron, 
secretary of war; Jacob Dolson Cox and Columbus 
Delano, secretaries of the interior; George M. Robe- 
son, secretary of the navy; James N. Tyner, post- 
master-general, and George H. Williams, attorney- 
general. Of these Judge Richardson of the Court 
of Claims and Senator Cameron are now in public 
life. Mr. Boutwell and Judge Tyner are practising 
law in Washington, Gen. Bristow in New York, Mr. 
Robeson in New Jersey, and Judge Williams in 
Oregon. 


SUNDAY OPENING OF SALOONS IN NEW YORK. 

THE stand recently taken by the mayor of New York City on the question of the Sunday opening of 
saloons has provoked general and intense discussion. At a conference held in the mayor’s office with a 
committee representing the Liquor Dealers’ Central Association of New York, Mayor Strong said 
substantially that the present excise laws and regulations prohibiting the sale of liquor on Sunday could 
not be successfully enforced and that they should be made more liberal. In the published record of the 
“ Now, the fact is that 


conference Mayor Strong’s remarks to the liquor dealers are reported as follows: 
you are prosecuting a business which is just as legitimate as any other, and you should be protected in 


Now, you must consider there is scarcely any business 
enterprise in the city which is prosecuted more than six days in the week. You haveitin your own hands 
to help me in an effort to secure a fair and just regulation of your business. The point which we are 
aiming at is a proper regulation of the business in which you are engaged. Where laws exist they should 
be enforced, but if they are not proper laws they should be amended. 

“ Personally, I would like to see the saloons closed on Sunday, but I realize that I alone am not to be 
considered and that others have rights. Now, if I were you, I would get together and agree on some 
policy, some plan for the regulation of the conduct of your business on Sundays—for instance, sales 
between 2 and 11 p. m.” 


your rights, which are well defined by the law. 
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The effect of the publication of these remarks was to create the impression that Mayor Strong had 
semi-officially authorized the violation of the present law by suggesting that a plan might be adopted 
whereby the saloons could remain open from 2 to 11 p. m. on Sunday and that he had promised immunity 
to those acting in strict conformity to this plan. Indeed the liquor dealers drew this direct conclusion 
from the mayor’s conversation and began immediately to make preparations for the opening of their 
saloons on Sunday afternoons accordingly. Mayor Strong, however, very promptly and emphatically 
disapproved of any such interpretation of his remarks. In a subsequent interview he is quoted as saying: 


“J did not intend to be understood as consenting to any plan for opening liquor stores in violation of 
law. I distinctly said that I could promise no immunity if the law was violated. 
of public opinion on this question of Sunday liquor selling, and that is what I wished to impress on the 


I want the expression 


committee.” 

The action of Mayor Strong immediately raised a storm of protests. He was visited by many delega- 
tions representing various church and reform organizations and received hundreds of letters disapproving 
his ideas, while public meetings have been held addressed by Christian ministers and many reform leaders, 
their purpose being the absolute condemnation of any plan which does not absolutely prohibit by law the 
sale of liquor on the Sabbath Day. In addition Mayor Strong is severely criticised by many for even 
entering into any conference with the liquor dealers. Meanwhile the matter of amending the excise laws 
is receiving the attention of the New York State Legislature, various measures having been introduced. It 
is predicted that a bill will be passed providing in some form that the question of permitting Sunday 
liquor selling shall be submitted to a popular vote of the people. This would give an opportunity to test 
public sentiment on the question which the advocates of new excise legislation declare is not now strong 
enough to justify the strict enforcement of the present law prohibiting the opening of saloons on Sunday. 

(Dem.) The World. (New York, N. Y.) Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular. (New 
York, N. Y.) 


The mayor knows, for the dealers frankly ad- 
mitted the fact, that the present excise 
law is neither observed nor enforced. Any honest 
police official will tell him that it cannot be enforced. 

More than one million of the population of the 
city, or two thirds of the total, are of foreign 
birth or parentage. These are for the most 
part accustomed to drink beer, wine or liquor on 
Sunday the same as on other days. They are not 
more intemperate or irreligious on the average than 
the native population, a large proportion of whom 
are not teetotalers. They are entitled to have their 
individual rights and their customs and habits, when 
not subversive of public order, respected in the laws. 
Especially is this true concerning the great mass of 
poor people when the clubs, the hotels and private 
wine cellars enable the rich to gratify their tastes on 
all days alike. 

(Rep.) New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

Mayor Strong may not be diplomatic, but he is 
better than that—he is frankness personified. This 
was made evident at an interview which he had with 
a delegation of ladies who visited the City Hall to 
protest against the opening of saloons on Sunday. 
Colonel Strong informed his callers that none of 
them were more devoted than he’to Sunday observ- 
ance, and declared his purpose of establishing a 
better law than the present one, if possible. He 
begged for the co-operation of the ladies and of all 
the clergymen of the city. “I propose, if I can,” 
he said, “to get the retail liquor dealers on some 
ground that will please you and everybody else.” 
Many will believe that the mayor is taking too large 
a contract; but credit will be given him for excellent 
intentions. 


Of course it is regarded as astounding by prohibi- 
tionists and other fanatics. All liberal measures are. 
It seems curious, though, that the worthy, or un- 
worthy, ministers of the gospel do not understand 
that they are betraying the weakness of their position 
by inveighing against open barrooms on Sunday. 
If people wanted to go to church they would go 
though an open barroom were on either side. If 
they do not want to go they will not, under any cir- 
cumstances, and if they want a drink on Sunday we 
may be sure that some way will be found to get it. 
If the churches had the influence which they would 
have us believe they have they would be in no fear 
of barrooms. All they have to do is to make the 
service attractive enough—more attractive than the 
barroom—and the question would be solved. If 
they cannot do this then it seems to us that they 
have no right to demand that barrooms be closed 
simply because these furnish more enjoyment to the 
people than do the churches. 

(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

Mayor Strong’s belief that the Sunday liquor 
question can be best settled by opening the saloons 
on Sunday between the hours of 2 in the afternoon 
and 11 at night has aroused violent opposition 
among the temperance people. One clergyman 
described it yesterday as a novel and astounding 
suggestion on the part of the mayor. It may have 
been astounding, but there is nothing novel 
about an arrangement that has been in 
force in European cities for a century or 
In London they still believe that drunkards 
can be reformed by enacting laws, but the move- 
ment which has been started in that city, and which 
is indorsed by many prominent clergymen and 


more. 
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statesmen, looks to the establishment of a Sunday are in favor of open  barrooms for tippling 
liquor law precisely like that outlined by Mayor and loafing during any part of Sunday. 
Strong and nowin force generally throughout Europe. We are certain that all the churches — Cath- 
(Baptist.) The Examiner. (New York, N. Y.) olic as well as Protestant —would join in an 

To permit the opening of the saloons on the ynending fight against such an evil. We may be 
Lord’s Day would introduce a new element of dis- mistaken in our belief respecting the moral sense of 
order and desecration, where far too much exists 
already. Let all good men seek, rather, the more 
rigid enforcement of the laws as they exist, and the 
creation of a public sentiment that will make better 
laws possible, instead of weakly yielding to the 
clamor of the worst elements of society for larger 
liberty to destroy all that we have left of our 


precious American Sunday. : : 
(Evang.) The Outlook. (New York, N.Y.) restrict the evils of the saloon as well as to extend 


the majority; but if we are mistaken, we want it 
demonstrated at the polls. And, in the name of all 
that is fair, we demand that if a law is to be passed 
giving cities the right to open the saloons on Sun- 
day, it shall give to all places the right to close 
them throughout the week. Let us have local 
option, but let all communities be given the right to 


We do not believe that a majority of our citizens them. 


AN APPALLING OCEAN DISASTER. 


WHAT was the greatest ocean disaster incident to transatlantic travel known for 
a generation and one of the most appalling in maritime history occurred at six 
o’clock on the morning of January 30 when the North German Lloyd steamship 
Elbe was sent to the bottom of the North Sea, fifty miles off Lowestoft on the Eng- 
lish coast carrying with her 316 of her ship’s company. Bound from Bremen for 
New York the Z/ée was en route to Southampton. Almost without any warning, 
while pursuing her course through a rough sea amid half a gale the great ship was 
struck amidships by a smaller craft, the British steamer Crathze, bound from 
Rotterdam to Aberdeen. According to the press dispatches, based on the reports 
of the handful of survivors, the morning of the collision was unusually dark. 
“ Numerous lights were seen in all directions, showing that many vessels were near 
by. The captain ordered, therefore, that rockets should be sent up at regular in- 

CAPTAIN VON GogsseL, tervals to warn the craft to keep out of the Z/se’s course. It was near to six 
o'clock, and the Z/ée was some fifty miles off Lowestoft, when the lookout man sighted a steamer of 
small dimensions approaching. He gave the word, and, as a precaution, the number of rockets was 
doubled, and they were sent up at short intervals. The warning was without effect. The steamer came 
on with unchecked speed, and before the £/ée could change her course or reduce her speed notably, there 
was the terrific crash of the collision. The £/ée was hit abaft her engine room. When the smaller steamer 
wrenched away, an enormous hole was left in the £/éc’s side. The water poured through and down into 
the engine room in a cataract. Thg room filled almost instantly. The engines were still, and the big hulk 
began to settle.” At the time of the collision all but a very few of tne passengers were in bed. Immedi- 
ately following the crash a panic ensued as the passengers surged on deck although many were doubtless 
killed in their berths. Captain von Goessel ordered the life-boats to be lowered, three of which were got 
alongside after much difficulty. The seas were breaking with great force over the side of the £/ée and the 
first boat filled with men and women capsized before it got fairly away from the ship. To this boat a young 
woman clung until she was picked up by the second boat which bore away the only survivors of the dis- 
aster. The occupants of this boat saw another launched in which there were about twenty people but its 
fate is unknown. After being tossed about in the heavy seas for several hours the second boat was sighted 
by the fishing smack Wi/d Flower which immediately bore down, took the survivors on board and con- 
veyed them to Lowestoft. The last order heard by any survivor was that given by the captain, who went 
down with the ship, directing the women and children to go to the undamaged side of the Z/ée from 
where the most boats were being lowered. The survivors saw the £/ée gradually settle and disappear 
from view. The steamer Crathie reached Maasslins on the evening of January 30 in a sinking condition 
her captain reporting that the damage done his craft made it impossible to aid in rescuing the company of 
the £lbe. 

The enormity of the tragedy, for such it was, is plainly evidenced by the fearful loss of life. The ship’s 
company consisted of 187 passengers and the officers and crew numbering 149 making a total of 336 souls 
on board, of whom but 20 were saved. Of these 5 were passengers, and the remaining 15 were of the 
officers and crew. But one woman was among the survivors. 
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Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

A great disaster like the wreck of the steamship 
Elbe stirs the imagination and awakens sympathy for 
the drowned passengers and crew and for their 
relatives and friends who read the news that, in 
the twinkling of an eye, 
loved ones have found 
a grave in the sea; but 
it also leads to the re- 
flection that there is very 
seldom to 
record. Voyages by sea 


such news 


have been rendered re- 


markably safe within 


recent years. Scores 


upon scores of steam- 


ships cross the Atlantic 


weekly yet there is sel- . 


dom an accident or loss 
of life. It is true that 
in a period of fifty years 
hundred 


have 


nearly one 
steamships been 
lost, but that is a very 
small proportion when 
voyages, not ships, are _— 
considered. Statisticians have figured up a loss 
of less than 6,000 lives by shipwreck in the Atlantic 
and, though that num- 


relatively for as 


service in fifty years, 
ber great, it 
many are sometimes carried safely into New York 
inasingle day. The loss of life is made impressive 
chiefly because it is concentrated, a single shipwreck 
carrying down hundreds of men and women, and, 
though the dangers attending sea voyages ought to 
be recognized, the relative immunity of voyages from 
danger should not be forgotten. 
Boston Post. ( Mass.) 

The loss of the £/ée, with its terrible death roll, 
adds another to the long list of ocean disasters that 
are happily growing more infrequent, despite the 
increase in ocean travel and the increase in speed of 
the ocean greyhounds. 

The rough North Sea, ambushed behind fog banks 
fierce with sudden storms, has claimed as its victims 
many of our finest ocean liners. The choppy Eng- 
lish Channel is a strong ally of the North Sea. The 


is is small, 


Guion line alone has lost five large steamers—the 
Chicago, the Colorado, the Montana, the Dakota, 
and the /daho—all of them going down between 
Fastnet and Liverpool. 

Awful as is the reported loss of life on board the 
ill-fated be, there have been far worse disasters in 
the days when passenger lists were much smaller. 

From 1838, when the Sirius made her first trip 
across the ocean, till 1879, 144 steamers were lost in 
the transatlantic trade alone. The President was the 
first to steam away into some dim unknown, never to 
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be heard from again. Then Neptune seems to have 
been temporarily satisfied, for only one accident is 
reported for thirteen years in transatlantic passage 
that of the Cunarder Co/umbia, which went ashore 
Only one life was lost. 
In 1854, however, there 
came two dark disasters. 
The City of Glasgow 
steamed out into a foggy 
Atlantic with 480 souls 
aboard, and no one of 
them ever was heard of 


in 1843. 


again. 

It was in the same 
year that the Arctic, of 
the Collins was 
sunk in collision 
the steamer Vesta, during 
a dense fog off Cape 
Race. The death roll 
footed the grim total 
of 562dead. Two years 
later, the Pacific, of the 
same line, disappeared 
mysteriously, and no one 
of the 186 persons on 
board escaped to tell the story. Between 1857 and 
1864 the Allen line lost nine fine vessels. The 
following year witnessed the burning at sea of the 
Austria, with a loss of 471 lives. 

In 1870, the City of Boston sailed from New York 
with 200 passengers on board, and was swallowed 
up in the hungry maw of the Atlantic. 

One dark, stormy night in April, 1873, the White 
Star steamer A¢/antic ran ashore near Sambro and 
560 lives went out in the dark. 

Next comes the wreck of the German steamer 
Schiller on the Scilly Rocks, when 200 lives were 
lost in the cruel waters. Shortly after this the North 
Sea pounced upon one of the sister ships to the Z/4e— 
the Deutschland. This time 157 lives were sacri- 
ficed to the North Sea. The wreck took place not 
far from the scene of the Z/ée disaster. 

Note must be taken of the sinking through col- 
lision of the Hamburg American steamer Pomerania 
by which fifty lives were lost ; of a similar disaster to 
the Ciméria of the same line, with a loss of 84 lives, 
and yet of another collision, which sent the beauti- 
ful Ville du Havre, of the French line, to the bottom 
of the English Channel with 230 souls. 

The ramming of the Victoria by the Camperdown 
and the consequent loss of 400 British sailors cannot 
be passed by without mention, though it is not 
classed with transatlantic disasters. 

No line in existence has been wholly free from 
calamity. No line has escaped the day when white 
faces and trembling voices have besieged its offices 
asking piteously for the news which never comes. 


line, 
with 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CHAUTAUQUA TRUSTEES. 


THE 23rd annual meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Chautauqua Assembly was held in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, January 23. The reports of the several Chautauqua officers were presented and all indicated 
that the institution has had a successful year. Many plans were discussed for the work of the new year, 
announcements of which will be made at seasonable times in the near future. The following sixteen of 
the twenty-four members of the Board attended the meeting: Hon. Lewis Miller, Akron, Ohio; Bishop 
John H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mr. Robert A. Miller, Canton, Ohio; Dr. W. A. Duncan, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mr. E. A. Skinner, Westfield, N. Y.; Dr. W. R. Harper, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Wm. Thomas, Meadville, Pa.; 
Hon. Jesse Smith, Titusville, Pa.; the Rev. N. I. Rubinkam, Chicago; Mr. F. H. Rockwell, Warren, Pa.; 
Mr. W. M. Clark, Liberty, Indiana; Mr. W. T. Dunn, Pittsburg; the Rev. Dr. J. T. Edwards, Baltimore, 
Md.; the Rev. Dr. W. G. Williams, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. C. D. Firestone, Columbus, Ohio, and the Rev. 
Dr. H. H. Moore, Chautauqua, N. Y. Mr. Frederick W. Hyde of Jamestown, N. Y., was elected to fill 
the vacancy in the Board of Trustees caused by the death of Mr. Edmund Ocumpaugh of Rochester, N. Y. 
The following Board of Officers were re-elected for the ensuing year: President, Lewis Miller, Akron, 
Ohio; Chancellor, John H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y.; First Vice President, Clem Studebaker, South Bend, 
Ind.; Second Vice President, Robert Miller, Canton, Ohio; Third Vice President, E. G. Dusenbury, Port- 
ville, N. Y.; Secretary and Superintendent, W. A. Duncan, Syracuse, N. Y.; Treasurer, E. A. Skinner, 
Westfield, N. Y. In order to more perfectly organize and facilitate the work of the educational depart- 
ments two principals were appointed instead of one as heretofore, President W. R. Harper of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago being selected as the Principal of the Collegiate Department, and Vice Chancellor 
George E. Vincent as the Principal of the Assembly Department. The meeting was one of genuine inter- 
est and the session was characterized throughout by pleasant and harmonious action. It was decided to 
hold the next annual meeting in Chicago, IIl. 


Western Christian Advocate. (Cincinnati, O.) sun with a star. Even now, while faithfully dis- 
charging his episcopal functions to Methodism, he 
diminishes naught of his zeal and labor in this great 
non-Methodistic but Christian educational enterprise. 
Sometimes the Church is pierced with alarm lest he 
suddenly succumb to overwork; but work is his 
elixir of life, and as chancellor and bishop, with his 
Chautauqua headquarters in Buffalo and his episco- 
pal residence in Topeka, he goes nght on lecturing, 
preaching, planning Assemblies, meeting Confer- 
groves are academic. John H. Vincent, . . + ences, selecting teachers, appointing preachers, and 
dou al teria - chancellor ofits university, feeding a hungry press with literary pabulum, the 
had already won such world-wide distinction that variety and quality of which might well be thought 
adding episcopal honors was like re-enforcing the to be the sum total of his possible activity. 


This body of gentlemen represents altogether the 
most unique and one of the most important educa- 
tional movements of the century. The work of Chau- 
tauqua for Christian education is only less epochal 
than the Reformation under Luther. The latter 
should have no more permanent place in the history 
of the Church than the former. The charming re- 
sort by the New York lake is loveliest because its 


DEATH OF THE RUSSIAN MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


NIKOLAI KARLOVITCH DE GIERS, Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
died in St. Petersburg, Russia, January 26, after an illness of several weeks» 
the immediate cause of his death being angina pectoris complicated with in- 
flammation of the lungs. M. de Giers was born in 1820 and was the descend- 
ant of a Swedish colonel in the army of King Charles XII. of Sweden. His 
early years were spent in St. Petersburg and when but eighteen years old he 
entered the Russian diplomatic service, being engaged in the Asiatic depart- 
ment of the minister of foreign affairs. In 1841 he became attached to the 
Russian consulate in Moldavia. His early marriage to the Princess Cantacu- 
zene, the favorite niece of Prince Gortschakoff, the famous chancellor, is 
thought to have brought him forward for political preferment. He occupied 
various important positions in the diplomatic service of Russia, chief among 

M. DE GIERS. which were those of ambassador at Teheran, where he achieved marked suc- 
cess in promoting the interests of his government ; minister to Stockholm in 1869; adjunct to the minis- 
ter of foreign affairs and director of the Asiatic Department, with a seat in the Senate, in 1875; and 
minister of foreign affairs. To the latter office he succeeded in 1882 upon the death of Prince Gortscha- 
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koff, and of this department he remained the head until his death. M. de Giers was highly respected 
for his personal worth and integrity and widely esteemed for his abilities as a statesman. He 
was notably a peace man, devoted to the upholding of his country’s dignity and zealously ambitious in 
maintaining friendly relations with neighboring nations. He is credited with having gained the friendship 
of Persia for Russia and he was the main figure in the settlement of the disputes between Great Britain in 
Central Asia, and in addition he materially advanced Russia’s interests in that part of the world. He was 
always friendly toward Germany although it is believed that he encouraged the Russian alliance with 
France after the retirement of Prince Bismarck. 


Baltimore American. ( Ma.) minister of foreign affairs. His work for the Em- 

M. de Giers was a close confidant of the late czar pire of Russia was always conducted in such a way 

of Russia. He may not have been a brilliant man, as to win for him the respect of all the governments 

but he was very successful as a diplomat. He was of Europe. He will always be regarded as one of the 
well educated and well trained for the position of best diplomats Russia has yet produced. 


THE LATE WARD McALLISTER OF NEW YORK. 

THE late Ward McAllister of New York, whose death occurred January 

31, was looked upon as the arbiter of the most exclusive and fashionable 

society in New York during the thirty-five years of his residence there. He 

was about sixty years old and was born in Savannah, Georgia. He went to 

live in New York when a young man, later he studied law, and it is said 

that he came to be a successful real estate lawyer, although he did not long 

continue an active member of the profession. His annual income was rated 

at about twenty thousand dollars. The widespread prominence and noto- 

riety which he obtained were due to his formation of New York fashionable 

society into a coterie of four hundred persons. According to Mr. Mc- 

Allister the term four hundred has no actual meaning. “It is,” he is quoted 

WARD MCALLISTER. as saying, “a general phrase which stands for an exclusive association of 

people, who represent the very best society in this city—the aristocracy of New York, as it were. 

And then if you have more than four hundred persons at a dance the affair will either be too 

crowded, or so large that one is lost and goes away feeling that he has not profited by 

the refining influences of a perfectly congenial social gathering. It is rather a strange coincidence 

that Byron, in one of his works, speaks of the four hundred; and recently the queen of Spain 

announced that her court circle numbered four hundred. That is a little more than the Vienna 

court circle, which numbers but three hundred. I presume any one who has received an invitation to a 

Patriarchs’ or a New Year’s ball may be considered a member of the best society, or one of the four 

hundred, if you wish to term it so.” Mr. McAllister’s time was almost entirely given over to the perform- 

ance of his social duties. He was the manager of balls and dances without number and indefatigable in 

his efforts to originate and successfully conduct numerous new social functions. While he did not essay to 

achieve great things in the literary world, he wrote much upon social topics and produced one book which 

was published under the title, “Society as I Have Found It.” The cause of Mr. McAllister’s death was 

Bright’s disease, aggravated by an attack of the grip. Mrs. McAllister, a daughter, and two sons 
survive him. 

The Christian Advocate. (New York, N. Y.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

Ward McAllister is dead. He was a man of Through his adaptability and willingness to 
brains. So was the Emperor Domitian, who spent organize social entertainments Ward McAllister 
a large part of his time elaborately catching flies. came to be known as the arbiter elegantiarum of 
Mr. McAllister came of a family of brains. He New York Society. He prided himself on his business 
was a good real estate lawyer, and for many years methods in organizing a ball or dinner dance. In 
devoted himself to purveying, in a broad sense of appearance Mr. McAllister was of medium size, 
the word, for the four hundred. He exhibited thick set, weighing about 175 pounds, and of a 
genius in this work. His vanity after he fell into ruddy complexion. He wore moustaches and an 
the hands of reporters, caused the decline of his imperial, which, in his latter years, were gray. He 
social prestige. He talked too much. His publi- walked with a peculiar swinging gait. A sketch of 


cati y ibiting tl al hollow- z : 
peng ware waaaiite ae cunning Seve the career of Ward McAllister means a history of 
ness of the lives of those of whom the poet says: aan ae Ca ; 
“ Their only labor is to kill the time, modern New York society. 
And labor dire and weary woe it is.” 
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THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 

THE all absorbing topic of national interest within the month has been the Currency Question. Follow. 
ing the defeat of the Administration bill in the House of Representatives, on the preliminary skirmish to 
get for it a hearing, a large number of bills were introduced in both branches of Congress, but there ap- 
peared to be no hopé of passing any legislation until the president’s first special message was sent to Congress 
on January 28 and even then the little hope that yet remained was dissipated by the refusal of the various 
elements to accept the plans proposed by the president for permanent relief. It was this failure of Con- 
gress to pass needed financial legislation added to the continued decrease in the gold reserve that caused 
the president to appeal to Congress, at the same time avowing his intention, with reluctance, to authorize 
another sale of bonds under the Resumption Act of 1875 unless measures for effective relief should be 
speedily adopted. The proposals set forth in this first message provide for the authorization of the secre- 
tary of the treasury “to issue bonds of the government for the purpose of procuring and maintaining a suf- 
ficient gold reserve and the redemption and cancellation of the United States legal tender notes issued for 
the purchase of silver under the law of July 14, 1890.” These bonds the president would have issued in 
small denominations, to run for fifty years bearing interest not exceeding 3 per cent per annum, the princi- 
pal and interest payable on their face in gold. The message was endorsed by the advocates of a gold 
standard and a bank currency, while it was severely criticised by the friends of silver and greenbacks. 
Its effect, far from salutary, served in a measure to widen the breach between the warring fac- 
tions in Congress. In a second special message to Congress issued on February 8 the president 
avowed his intention to authorize the secretary of the treasury to sell four per cent bonds to the 
amount of $62,400,000 for gold unless Congress within ten days passed a law authorizing the issue of gold 
bonds bearing three per cent interest and running thirty years, or otherwise relieved the Treasury in the re- 
plenishment of the gold reserve. On the same day a contract, contingent upon the action of Congress 
within the period of ten days, was entered into with a syndicate composed of August Belmont and Co. of 
New York on behalf of Messrs. Rothschild and Co. of London and themselves and J. P. Morgan and Co. 
of New York on behalf of J. P. Morgan and Co. of London and themselves. Referring to this contract 
the president says in his message: “In pursuance of section 3,700 of the Revised Statutes, the details of 
an arrangement have this day been concluded whereby bonds of the United States, authorized under the 
act of July 14, 1875, payable in coin thirty years after their date, with interest at the rate of four per cent 
per annum, to the amount of a little less thar. sixty-two million and four hundred thousand dollars, are to 
be issued for the purchase of gold coin amounting to a sum slightly in excess of sixty-five millions of dol- 
lars, to be delivered to the Treasury of United States, which sum, added to the gold now held in our re- 
serve, will so restore such reserves as to make it amount to something more than one hundred millions of 
dollars. Such a premium is to be allowed to the government upon the bonds as to fix the rate of interest 
upon the amount of gold realized at three and three fourths per cent per annum. At least one half of the 
gold to be obtained is to be supplied from abroad, which is a very important and favorable feature of the 
transaction.” At the time these negotiations were complete the gold reserve amounted to a little more 
than $41,000,000 the lowest point reached in its history. The consensus of opinion in Washington during 
the few days following the announcement of the president’s action indicated the extreme improbability of 
any prompt concert of action in Congress on this question. 


(Dem.) Louisville Courier-Journal. ( Ky.) standard beyond all hope of its ever throwing off the 


The president again proves his determination to 
protect the credit of the government and the money 
of the people, despite the incompetency, imbecility 
and impotency of the National Legislature. The 
Courier-Journal, in common with patriotic Americans 
everywhere who are not prejudiced or crazed by 
free-silverism, commends the action of the president 
in his resolute and effective stand for honest money 
and good faith. 

( Pop.) Rocky Mountain News. ( Denver, Col.) 

Is Mr. Cleveland insane? If he is not, he has 
developed a mania that borders on insanity. It is 
becoming pretty clear that when Mr. Cleveland was 
elected to his present term he fixed it in his mind 
that the crowning act of his administration should 
be the reduction of the country to the single gold 


yoke. 
(Dem.) The World. (New York, N. Y.) 

With confidence in the gold supply restored and 
the other favorable conditions now existing there 
is a good prospect that the Treasury can henceforth 
maintain its reserve without further loans. 

(Dem.) Milwaukee Journal. ( Wis.) 

It is peculiarly fortunate for the credit of our 
people that a man of Mr. Cleveland’s stability 
occupies the presidential chair. All that stands 
between us and a panic is a well grounded con- 
fidence in the president and a faith in the ultimate 
good sense of the people which will steer them off 
the soft-money rocks before we are wrecked. 


(Dem.) Atlanta Constitution. (Ga.) 
Mr. Cleveland is making more and more em- 
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phatic at each opportunity that offers his supreme 
contempt for the people and his enthusiastic de- 
votion to the smallest interest of the money sharks. 
The Constitution prefers the free and unlimited coin- 
age of both gold and silver, but if the East, by 
setting its face against remedial legislation, drives 
the country to the silver standard,we shall hail that 
as the next best remedy. 
(/nd.) Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The president of the United States, compelled by 
circumstances and conditions for which he is in no 
measure or manner responsible, effected an arrange- 
ment for the sale of United States 4 per cent 
“coin” bonds, at the interest rate of 334 per cent. 
It is indisputable that the president had exhausted 
all means in the premises before he completed the 
arrangement. 

(/nd.) The Argonaut. (San Francisco, Cal.) 

Mr. Cleveland, Secretary Carlisle, and the Demo- 
cratic Cuckoo Congress are at their wits’ end. They 

A YEAR’S WORKING 
Philadelphia Record. ( Pa.) 

Taking off Sundays and legal holidays, the number 
of working days in a year is distributed among the na- 
tions as follows : Central Russia, 267 ; Scotland, 275; 
Canada and Great Britain, 278 ; Portugal, 283 ; Rus- 
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know not which way to turn. Their record in two 
years’ time may be summed up thus: They re- 
pealed the purchasing clause of the Sherman sil- 
ver act; they repealed a tariff law which paid the 
country’s running expenses; they precipitated a 
wild financial panic upon the country—the worst for 
twenty years; they have reduced the gold reserve 
in the Treasury from one hundred millions to forty 
millions; they are allowing the free gold to leave 
the country in giant streams; their new-fangled 
tariff does not pay the ordinary running expenses of 
the government; they have twice been forced to 
issue bonds and borrow money in Europe to main- 
tain the shrinking gold reserve and to pay the 
government’s bills; their mixture of blindness and 
folly has aroused the distrust of European financiers 
and excited the alarm of the American people. If 
this Democratic carnival of folly is not stopped, a 
financial panic is impending which will be worse 
than that of 1893. 


NATIONS. 

sian Poland, 288; Spain, 290; Austria, 292 ; Italy, 298; 
Bavaria, Belgium and Brazil, 300; France, Saxony, 
Wiirttemburg, Switzé@land, Denmark and Norway, 
302; Sweden, 304; Prussia and Ireland, 305; United 
States, 306 ; Netherlands, 308, and Hungary, 312. 


SHALL WOMEN WEAR HATS IN THEATERS? 


SHALL women wear hats in theaters is the question now being agitated in the State Legislatures of 


Missouri and New York. 


In the law-making bodies of each state, bills have been introduced which if en- 


acted would prohibit the custom. The bill proposed in Missouri directly states the case and is so drawn 
as “to prohibit women from wearing hats in theaters which may obstruct the view of persons sitting be- 
hind the wearers.” The proposed legislation in New York deals with the question in another way and 
provides that all obstructions which interfere with the view of the stage in theatrical entertainments shall 
be removed. Any person purchasing a seat in a theater who shall find his view obstructed, may demand 
the return of the price of the seat purchased unless the obstruction is at once removed. Refusal on the 
part of a proprietor or manager to refund such purchase money will incur liability in a sum equal to four 
times the price of the seat and any person causing such obstruction shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 


meanor and subject to a fine of twenty dollars. 
Louisville Courier Journal. ( Ky.) 

In St. Louis a man who insisted on the same right 
as woman’s to wear a hat in the theater was removed 
from the house and was fined in a police court. Is 
woman willing to surrender her theater hat if we 
give her the masculine rights she seeks? 

San Francisco Chronicle. (Cal.) 

If the women themselves will come together 
in a common-sense convention and consent to 
relinquish the high hat when they go to the 
theater, a solution of the question may be 
reached at once and without difficulty, but that is 
the only way. There are certain things which can- 
not be regulated by statuteyand among them is that 
mysterious and incomprehensible thing known to 
the feminine world as fashion or style. The sterner 
sex must take it as it finds it, and that is the begin- 
ning and the end of the whole matter. 


The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

The theater hat is not half so bad as it is painted. 
As the luck of the day would have it, this large, um- 
brageous, befeathered, or bespangled fixture has 
been vastly more perfect in its art, and more attract- 
ive in itself than the majority of the plays which so 
many complain it has shielded from them. More- 
over, the Anti-hat bill, besides being too sumptuary 
for our taste, represents too spasmodic an attempt 


to regulate the habits of women through state 


Let us first 
better nature and to her innate sympathy for 
all the troubles and dissatisfactions of humanity, 
rather than suddenly and brutally bring down 
upon her unsuspecting head the sledge hammer 


of the law. Let us be tactful. 


legislation. appeal to woman’s 
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THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN FRANCE. 

THE most important event in the political history of Europe during the month 
was the crisis in France induced by the collapse of the Dupuy ministry and the 
resignation of President Casimir-Perier. Thestory of the constant fluctuations 
in French politics is so familiar that the trite remark, “It is the unexpected which 
always happens in France,” has come to be almost acceptedas a part of the po- 
litical philosophy of the nation. Hence it may not be considered an extraordin- 
ary circumstance that another ministry, the thirty-fourth, has gone out and yet 
another president, the fifth, has resigned ; nor yet that anew president has been 
elected, and a new ministry formed, all within the radius of a threatening situ- 
ation. Because the Chamber of Deputies refused to sustain the ministry and 
ordered by a vote of 253 to 225 the appointment of a commission to investigate 
the way in which the agreement of 1883 was made guaranteeing the payment 
of interest on the bonds of two railroads, Premier Depuy and his colleagues in 
the ministry resigned on Monday, January 15. On the day following President 
Casimir-Perier formally resigned his office. The overthrow of the ministry is thought to have oper 
ated directly to bring about this action on the part of the president and his personal disposition in the 
premises is evidenced by a single sentence in his letter of resignation in effect that the chief of state was 
powerless under the conditions of the office to defend himself against the attacks of his enemies. The 
resignation of the ministry caused general surprise; that of the president 
astounded all France. On Friday, four days after M. Perier resigned the 
presidency, the president of the Senate, acting under the provisions of 
the constitution convened:a meeting at Versailles of the National Assem- 
bly, consisting of the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, for the pur- 
pose of electing a president of the Republic. On the second ballot 
Francois Felix Faure, minister of marine in theDupuy Cabinet, was elected, 
receiving 430 votes. M. Brisson, president of the Chamber of Deputies, was 
supported by the Radicals and Socialists and received 361 votes. Afte1 
much casting about, the new president selected M. Alexander Ribot to form 
a new Cabinet. He was minister of foreign affairs in 1890 and 1892 and 
premier in 1892 and 1893. M. Faure, the new president, is fifty-four years 
of age, a man of large practical experience, possessed of able executive 


M. FAURE, THE NEW PRESI- 
DENT OF FRANCE. 


One ; M. CASIMIR-PERIER, WHO RESIGNED 
powers and in political life his career of fourteen years has been marked by THE PRESIDENCY OF FRANCE. 


wise conservatism. He served as minister of commerce and marine in four ministries, the last being that 
of Premier Dupuy. He has been attached to the Moderate Republican group and his election to the 
presidency is regarded as a triumph for the Moderate party over the Radical and Socialist elements in 
French politics. 


San Francisco Examiner. ( Cal.) 

The French presidential crisis has been settled, 
for the present, with an ease and smoothness that 
renew the envy Americans are always inclined to 
feel when they contrast the transatlantic facility in 
changing chief magistrates with the strain and tur- 
moil of an American presidential election. On 
Tuesday Casimir-Pericr was president, with a term 
of six years and a half ahead of him. On Thurs- 
day his successor was elected. Two days covered 
the entire campaign. It is tempting, and yet three 
presidents in six months does seem like a little too 
much facility. 

The Figaro. (Paris, France.) 

The election of M. Faure, who is a Moderate and 
an upright man, will be well received by all who 
desire peace and concord. 

Journal des Debats. (Paris, France.) 

M. Faure is a man of clear and sound intellect. 

‘The destinies of France are in good hands. 


National Zeitung. (Berlin, Germany.) 

It was the Moderate majority in the Senate that 
elected M. Faure. The fate of M. Casimir-Perier 
does not permit us to expect any greater stability or 
more effective activity in his successor. 

Neueste Nachrichten. (Berlin, Germany.) 

M. Faure is like M. Carnot. He does not possess 
the power to withstand Socialism. He is possibly 
the last bourgeois president of the Third Republic. 

The Chronicle. (London, England.) 

M. Faure embodies virtually the same _ political 
sentiments as Casimir-Perier. The shouts of the 
extremists in the National Assembly greeting his 
name will almost sufficiently assure Europe that 
France has again a man of strength and spirit at 
her head. ° 

The Standard. (London, England.) 

The National Assembly could not well have come 
to a worse decision. M. Faure was accepted rather 
than selected, in a fit of alarm, to prevent a supposed 
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He is one of a hundred poli- 


national danger. 
ticians whose names are known vaguely to notoriety. 
If M. Faure is not to be a mere dummy, he must 
appeal to the country, as his predecessor ought to 


have done. He represents nothing more than the 
impotence of moderate republicanism. 
rage of the Socialists in the Assembly after the elec- 


tion shows how determined they are to force the 


The rabid 


country to revolution. 
Chicago Herald. (/l.) 

Faure is one of the practical as discriminated 
from the theatrical politicians of the new Republic. 
France has had four classes of such men since the 
fall of the Empire. One was the grandiose, of which 
Thiers was the most distinguished. Another was 
the military, of which MacMahon and Boulanger 
present the extremes. The third is the theatrical, of 
which Gambetta was the strongest and Casimir- 
The fourth is the 
practical, of which Carnot was the most successful. 
Faure has been for some months the center of 
Of quiet 


Perier has proved the feeblest. 


a forming coalition in French politics. 
instincts, a planner at the council board, not an 
orator of emotional type, he comes nearer than any 
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president.” He is not identified with any of the 
dogmatic schools of French politics, whether in po- 
litical economy, sociology or religion. 

Washington Post. (D.C.) 

It is not at all unlikely that, when experience shall 
have more fully exposed the defects in their Consti- 
tution, the French people will strengthen it by vari- 
ous amendments. The men who framed the funda- 
mental law of that Republic made a great blunder 
when they crossed the Channel instead of the At- 
lantic for a model. They made the ministry respon- 
sible to the Chambers, a plan that is well enough 
suited to the conditions existing in Great Britain, 
but is not working well in France. The next mis- 
take—and it is a serious one—is the feature of their 
system that makes the tenure of the president de- 
pendent, in certain contingencies, on the will of the 
Cabinet. Every act of the president must be ap- 
proved by the head of the department which it affects 
before it can have any validity. The Chambers, act- 
ing by and through a minister, can make the posi- 
tion of a president intolerable. But these defects 
can be gotten rid of by peaceful methods, and the 
Republic will probably correct the mistake that was 


other man yet disclosed in contemporaneous French made when the English and not the American min- 


politics to what we mean in this country by “a business isterial plan was adopted. 


REPORT OF THE LEXOW COMMITTEE. 

TuE final report of the Lexow Commitiee upon its investigation of the Police Department of New York 
City was made to the State Legislature January 18. The report is a voluminous document containing 
about 18,000 words and presents a summary of the investigation carried on during a large part of last year, 
the results of which have already been treated in this department of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. “The main 
evil to be corrected” in the Police Department, according to the report, “is that of the prevalent demon- 
strated corruption, which apparently, from the testimony of the superintendent, has swept into the force 
mainly because of the inability of the executive chief to assign and transfer members of the force.” An- 
other of the main causes for the prevailing evils in the department pointed out by the committee has been 
the “interference of politicians with the machinery of the department.” While the cofclusions 
reached by the committee are highly important, interest centers chiefly in the bills embodying specific 
recommendations which were presented to the Legislature for adoption. These bills, three in number, are 
the practical outcome of the long investigation which in the character of its revelations has had few par- 
allels'in the history of municipal government. The first provides that a radical reorganization of the Po- 
lice Department shall be made by a board of three commissioners to be appointed by the governor, who 
shall have power to dismiss, with the approval of the mayor of New York, any person and persons con- 
nected with the department who in their judgment do not possess the necessary qualifications or answer 
the requirements of the service. The second relates to the vital part of the system and provides that the 
Board of Police Commissioners shall bé a bi-partisan board of four members to consist of two Democrats 
and two Republicans. This board is to be clothed with exclusive authority over the administrative and 
judicial functions of the department as well as over those which affect the elective franchise. It further 
provides that the executive functions of the department shall be lodged wholly in the hands of the superin- 
tendent, to be called the chief of police, who shall have the exercise of full powers connected with and 
which affect the discipline, control, and efficiency of the uniformed force including the assignment and 
transfer of all members of the force from inspector to patrolman. The third bill amends the police pension 
law. The recommendations of the Lexow Committee have been publicly denounced by Dr. Charles H. 
Parkhurst and the other representatives of the reform movement in New York in emphatic terms. It is 
openly charged that the plan for a bi-partisan board of police commissioners and the other important fea- 
tures of the three bills, were dictated by Mr. Thomas C. Platt, who it is alleged controls and bosses the Re- 
publican Legislature and the party organization in the state. The proposals of the committee are held to 
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be sham attempts at reform in reality, arranged so as to permit Mr. Platt to exercise large opportunity in 
increasing the prestige of “his political machine.” On the other hand there are doubtless many who judge 
the Lexow bills, which have yet to pass the Legislature, in a favorable light, as affording adequate provi- 
sion for the necessary reforms. 


(Rep.) The Recorder. (New York, N. Y.) of a bi-partisan police board by law. The evidence 
The Lexow Committee’s work was superb. Its presented before the Lexow Committee and sum- 
report is admirable. Its conclusions are wise and its marized in its report shows conclusively that the 
recommendations are good. The bills appended to intimidation of anti-Tammany voters and the delib- 
the report are also commendable. They are neces- erate promotion of fraud at the polls by the police 
had been reduced to a system under the govern- 


sary. We must have police reorganization, and that 
ment of Tammany. The only remedy for these in- 


as quickly as possible. All talk about transgression 
of home rule in the Police Reorganization Dill is tolerable practices which have admittedly increased 


Democratic pluralities in this city by at least twenty 


nonsense. It is true that the appointing power is 
given to the governor, but the practical veto power thousand votes—lies in the complete divorce of the 


vested in the mayor of New York makes the meas- police from party politics by the bi-partisan system. 
(Dem.) The Times. (New York, N. Y.) 


ure essentially one of home rule, and places in the 
hands of Mayor Strong almost absolute power in 
the matter of reorganization. 
( Dem.) The World. (New York, N. Y.) 

The basis of the entire scheme proposed is the bi- 
partisan Police Board. That is the essential feature 
of the system we have already, and its existence has 
clearly been the chief cause of the corruption that 
honeycombs the organization. ‘To prescribe a bi- 
partisan four-headed system by law is to foreordain 
that there shall bea political dicker with every official 
act. It is to make politics the foundation of an or- 
ganization which cannot have any politics in it with- 
out becoming corrupt and boss-ridden. 

(Rep.) The Press. (New York, N.Y.) 


The keystone of police reform is in the creation 


What is needed is a single competent and upright 
man at the head of the Police Department, such as 
Mr. Strong would gladly appoint, and the power in 
the hands of the mayor andsuch head of the depart- 
ment to reorganize out of the force all the inefficient 
and corrupt material that can be found init. The 
Lexow investigation plainly showed this need, and the 
Lexow report, instead of proposing to provide for 
it, attempts to turn all the disclosures to partisan ac- 
count at the bidding of Tom Platt. The city should 
“accept” no such legislation as it proposes, but in- 
sist upon such legislation as will work reform in the 
Police Department and in the municipal administra- 
tion generally, and if it cannot get it from this Legisla- 
ture it should do its part toward getting a different 
Legislature next year and call for help from all hon- 
est men in the rest of the state. 


TOKIO, JAPAN, THE FOURTH LARGEST CITY IN THE WORLD. 


The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

We do not know that more than two large cities 
in the United States or in the world have grown 
more rapidly in this generation than the city of 
Tokio, the capital of Japan. Its population has 
more than doubled within the past twenty years. 
According to a statement made in the year 1874, 
which we believe to have been correct, its population 
then was 800,000; according to the Tokio official 
sanitary report recently issued, its population last 
year was over 1,858,000. Thisis a marvellous growth, 
just about equal to that of New York City during 
the same time. The population of Tokio follows 
close upon the heels of that of the Empire City of 
the United States, and is far greater than that of 
Chicago, as given in the school census taken two 
years ago. In the last four years Tokio has gained 
over half a million in numbers. Tokio is now the 
fourth largest city in the world, larger than Vienna, 
if not than Lerlin, larger than Canton, and surpassed 
only by London, Paris, and New York. It is a city 


of high civilization, of exceeding enterprise and in- 
dustry. It is an extraordinarily healthy city, the death 
rate for last year being a fraction less than 20 in the 
1,000. The latest report of its “health director” 
contains a very satisfactory account of its sanitary 
condition. The growth and improvement of Tokio 
within recent years may be largely attributed to the 
liberalization of the political institutions of the coun- 
try and to the vast increase of the city’s industries 
and commerce. As the residence of the emperor, 
the place of assemblage of Parliament and the head- 
quarters of the imperial government offices it is a 
place of great political activity. As the seat of an 
illustrious university and numerous other educa- 
tional institutions it is a center of learning. It has 
a serviceable harbor, which has been improved. It 
is a city of theaters, temples, and groves, railroads, 
electric lights, newspapers, and all the other modern 
things. There is not any reason to doubt the con- 
tinued growth of the progressive Japanese city of 
Tokio. New York must, at the least, keep up with it. 
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THE BROOKLYN STRIKE. 

NATIONAL attention was again forcibly directed to the labor problem by 
the occurrence of a great strike in Brooklyn, N. Y., during the month, one 
which ranks with the most serious conflicts between employers and em- 
ployed in the history of the country. The main cause of the strike 
inaugurated on January 14, which finally involved nearly 7,000 conduct- 
ors, motormen, and other employees of the surface railroads of the city, 
was the refusal of the railroad companies to grant the demands of their 
employees for the abolition of the so called “tripper” system, and in 
addition for a ten-hour work day, uniform wages for conductors and 
motor men and the enforcement of the limit of speed prescribed by law. 
The five great surface railroad systems, including fifty-four separate lines, 
all operated by electricity, were almost completely tied up. One of the 
fifty-four companies came to an agreement with its employees and suffered 
little embarrassment in the conduct of its particular business. In the 

MAYOR SCHIERN OF BRookLyn. beginning the controversy related chiefly to the “tripper” system. 
“Trippers ” are the cars brought into service in the morning and evening of each day during the severe 
Men who operate “trippers” are not regularly employed but are paid by the hourin 
It is alleged that these men rarely make more than forty 
All efforts of the mayor 


press of business. 
accordance with the number of their trips. 
cents, after having waited from ten to seventeen hours to perform their work. 


of Brooklyn and the State Board of Arbitration to effect a settlement between the contending parties in 


the beginning were futile. The strike, peaceably conducted for a few days, assumed an aggravated 
character as it grew-in proportions, and the opportunity speedily developed for the exercise of that law- 
less power which asserts itself with every recurring labor dispute. Lawless disturbances, whether insti- 
gated and committed by the strikersornot, threatenedthe peace of the community. One section of the 
state militia, then another, was ordered into the field by Governor Morton, upon the mayor’s request, until 
finally Brooklyn became an armed camp. Eight thousand soldiers and fifteen hundred policemen were 
distributed over the ground for the purpose of putting down the violence of the reckless mob. Then 
Mayor Schiern informed the railroad companies that he expected them to prosecute their business, to run 
their cars in view of the protection thus afforded against the commission of overt acts. This they were 
unable to do because of the impossibility of procuring enough new men to take the places of strikers. 
Meanwhile Judge Gaynor of the Kings County Supreme Court granted, upon the application of a private 
citizen, a writ of mandamus to compel a single company to put its lines in operation within twenty days or 
show cause why its charter should not be declared forfeited. It is to be observed that the writ was alter- 
native. The strikers had hoped that it would be peremptory, and thus enable them to make their own 
terms with the roads. Gradually the situation improved, rioting practically ceased, the troops were with- 
drawn and the various lines of railroad became operative, before the expiration of the limit of twenty days 
allowed the single corporation to make answer to the ruling of the court. Several lives were lost and many 
persons were wounded during the strike, the outcome of which left a large part of the participants without 
employment, thus entailing suffering and hardship upon many families in the midst of a severe winter. 
Brooklyn Eagle. (N.Y.) battling for fair play. The workingmen hold the 
The hope was that this would be an orderly strike. right side in the present controversy. If the trolley 


At the beginning it was marked by moderation, but 
that gave way to temper, to violence, and finally, to 
what resembled a systematic scheme of assault, in- 
timidation, and attempted destruction of property 
and of life. The cause of violence has never been 
the cause of successful strikes, and never will be. 
The strikers must be presumed to desire the success 
of their strike and, therefore, the defeat of what- 
ever makes that success impossible—violence and 
the violent, for instance. 
The Recorder. (New York, N. Y.) 

The trolley corporate czars of Brooklyn with one 
exception resolved not to yield one jot to public 
sentiment, overwhelmingly against them, to the 
rights of labor, or to the appeals of humanity 


cormorants can carry out their ideas in regard to the 
employment of “trippers,” the force of the regular 
motormen will be reduced to almost nothing, and 
the companies will be able to run their conveyances 
ona scale of compensation almost below that paid 
to the slaves of the coal mines. Oppression and 
attempted oppression of this kind on the part of 
capital is the parent of anarchy. 
The World. (New York, N. Y.) 

The public will cheerfully concede that the 
Brooklyn strikers were much more nearly right than 
the Brooklyn trolley-car companies. But it will not 
concede that any striker or any one else has a right 
to throw stones and fire revolvers in the streets of 
one of the leading cities of the world. Lawlessness 
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must be suppressed at whatever cost, and prompt and all similar strikes. They settle nothing. 

action will make the cost less. They do not remove the wrongs and oppressions 

Chicago Herald. ({il.) of labor. They are an evil without a recompense. 

The only lesson of the Brooklyn strike is They retard instead of advancing the cause 
that of the Debs strike, the Homestead strike of labor. 


ROYALIST UPRISING IN HAWAII. 

A ROYALIST uprising against the regularly established government of Hawaii 
took place in Honolulu on Sunday, January 6. This was the news brought by 
the steamer A/ameda which arrived at San Francisco on January 18. The re- 
volt was led by Robert Wilcox, a half breed, and Samuel Newlin, also a half 
breed, and formerly captain of the Queen’s Guards. Two engagements were 
fought within six miles of Honolulu and the rebels were thoroughly beaten by 
the government troops. There are known to have been three fatalities, one on 
the government side in the death of Mr. Charles L. Carter, annexationist commis- 
sioner to the United States, and two among the conspirators. The insurrection 
was promptly and effectually put down, about one hundred and fifty rebels were 
captured, and martial law was declared on the day following the conflict. The 
latter development of the uprising is told in the published dispatches of the Ameri 

EX-QUEEN LILIVOKALANI oF C22 minister in Honolulu to the State Department dated January 30, and re- 

THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. ceived February6. From these it appears that within three days after the first 
outbreak order had been restored. On January 17 the court haartial proceedings began and three con- 
spirators were sentenced to death, there being two hundred more cases reported for trial and arrests occurring 
daily. On January 16ex-Queen Liliuokalani was made prisoner charged with complicity with the insurgents: 
Following the arrest of the queen her apartments were searched and large quantities of arms and ammuni- 
tion together with much other damaging evidence were found. The end of Royalist hopes came on January 
24 when the queen, then a prisoner in the government executive building, addressed a letter to the president 
of the Republic, in which she formally relinquished all claims, and swore allegiance to the Republic, imploring 
clemency for Hawaiians. Thus ends one of the final acts in the Hawaiian drama which has for many 
months been of engaging interest to Americans. What may be the beginning of closer relations between 
the United States and Hawaii was the action taken by the United States Senate on February 9 when an 
amendment to the diplomatic and consular appropriation bill was passed authorizing the president “to 
contract for the entire work of laying a telegraphic cable between the United States and the Hawaiian Is 
lands and to direct the prosecution of such work whenever such a contract shall be made ” and appropria 
ting $500,000 as a part of the cost of the cable. 


New York Herald. (N. Y.) tate annexation. It clearly demonstrates that the 


The reported trouble in Hawaii may afford an 
opening for an outburst of jingo sentiment, but it 
must not be made the occasion for a display of any 
jingo activity. There does not appear to be any 
serious menace to the Hawaiian republic, but, 
whatever the trouble there may amount to or lead 
to, it is a matter for the people themselves to settle. 
That is their business, and not ours. Our business 
is to keep our hands off and let Hawaii alone. We 
have enough to do to attend to our own affairs, 
without meddling with those that do not concern us 
and may get us into foreign entanglements. 

Chicago Evening Post. (T/1l.) 

How to deal with the seditionists will be a prob- 
lem for the government. But however severe the 
measures resorted to may be they will find palliation 
in the well-known fact that if the adventurers who 
have clung to the queen had gained the upper hand 
they would have given the republicans short shrift. 
American annexationists seem bent on using this 
incident as ammunition for their fight. On the 
whole, it seems rather an argument against precipi- 


Republic of Hawaii is permanently established, and 

that the government can play its hand against its en- 

emies without the intervention of any foreign nation. 
Omaha Bee. ( Neb.) 

The men at the head of the Hawaiian Republic 
have yet to show that they are qualified to carry on 
a republican system of government wisely and justly. 
At present they constitute what is little better than 
an oligarchy, and although they have received rec- 
ognition they have not won a strong place in the 
confidence and respect of the nations. The spirit of 
vengeance they are now manifesting will not improve 
their claims to the world’s regard. 

Springfield Republican. ( Mass.) 

The ex-Queen of Hawaii cannot be blamed for 
joining in a conspiracy to get back her throne, nor 
can the present government be blamed for arresting 
her for so conspiring. Her arrest as one of the ac- 
tive leaders in the recent rebellion is only an act of 
self-defense, and if her banishment from the 
islands follows it can be justified on the same 
grounds. 
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A PASTORAL LETTER. 


A COMMITTEE of the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, composed of Bishops Williams of 
Connecticut, Doan of Albany, N. Y., Potter of New York, Huntington of Central New York, McLaren of 
Chicago, and Seymour of Springfield, acting under the authority of the House of Bishops, recently issued a 
pastoral letter to the clergy and laity of the church. The letter was prompted by the desire to eradicate 
certain prevailing erroneous beliefs which are thought to exert a harmful influence in the minds of many 


connected with the church. 


Positive and definite declaration is made of “ the truth of God which every min- 


ister of this church has pledged himself to hold, teach, and defend” respecting the two vital articles of the 
Christian faith, the incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ and the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. 


(Episcopal.) Church Standard. (Philadelphia Pa.,) 

The bishops speak with much gentleness, but with 
all the more authority, of the dangers attending the 
study, and especially the teaching, of the Holy 
Scriptures in these times. They neither denounce 
nor deprecate the most searching critical investiga- 
tion of the Scriptures. It would be “faithless,” 
they say, to apprehend danger from such an investi- 
gation, and they “devoutly thank God for the light 
and truth which have come to us through the earn- 
est labor of devout critics of the sacred text.” What 
they do deprecate and solemnly rebuke is “ the irrev- 
erent rashness and unscientific method of many pro- 
fessed critics, and the presumptuous superciliousness 
with which they vaunt erroneous theories of the day 
as established results of criticism.” 

There is also a very real danger, the bishops truly 


SUMMARY 
HOME. 

January 15. Republican U. S. senators elected 
as follows: Maine, Mr. Frye, re-elected; Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Michigan, Mr. Mc- 
Millan, re-elected, and Congressman Burrows; 
Nebraska, John M. Thurston. 

January 16. Republican U. S. senators elected 
New Hampshire, Mr. Chandler, re- 
elected; Montana, Messrs. Mantle and Carter; 
Colorado, Mr. Wolcott, re-elected. 

January 17. The Idaho Legislature pass a bill for 
the submission of a woman’s suffrage amendment 
to the constitution, to a vote of the people. 

January 20. The steamer State of Missouri sinks 
in the Ohio River; thirty-seven lives lost. 

United States senators are elected 
Illinois, Mr. Cullum, re- 


Hoar, re-elected; 


as follows: 


January 22. 
as follows, Republican: 
elected; California, Mr. Perkins, re-elected; South 
Dakota, Mr. Pettigrew, re-elected; North Carolina, 
J. C. Pritchard; West Virginia, S. B. Elkins; Kansas, 
Lucian Baker; Wyoming, F. E. Warren, C. D. Clark ; 
New Jersey, General W. J. Sewell. Democratic : Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Harris, re-elected; Texas, Horace Chil- 
Populist: North Carolina, Marion Butler. 

January 23. Governor Nelson, of Minnesota, 
elected U.S. senator by the Republican Legislature. 
——The Legislature of South Dakota pass a bill 
for the re-submission of the Prohibitory law to a 


ton. 


say, “not merely from false teaching, but through in- 
judicious and ill-timed teaching, the effect of which is 
not to settle and confirm, but to undermine and 
weaken faith. The chief duty of every student, 
and especially of every teacher, is to learn what the 
Scripture says, and what it means, so that he may be 
able faithfully to open the same Scripture to the 
help and healing of sinful men”; and although, 
“ outside of the domain of faith there may be undeter- 
mined questions touching matters which to some 
minds may seem to be almost essential to the integ- 
rity of the Christian scheme, but which cannot be 
necessary to salvation,” the inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures is a postulate of faith. “ It cannot lawfully 
be questioned by any Christian man, and least of all by 
men who have sealed their conviction of the certainty 
of the Faith with the solemn vows of ordination.” 


OF NEWS. 
vote of the people. 

January 29. U. S. Senator Berry re-elected by 
the Democratic Legislature of Arkansas. 

January 31. The 27th annual convention of the 
American Woman’s Suffrage Association meets in 
Atlanta, Ga. 

February 1. Congressman John L. Wilson elected 
U.S. senator by the Legislature of Washington. 

FOREIGN. 

January 8. Korean independence declared. 

January 19. Chinese troops are defeated by the 
Japanese in a battle near New-Chwang. 

January 24. Japanese troops are landed near 
Wei-Hai-Wei and capture the Yung Chuen fortress. 

January 29. The czar of Russia declares his de- 
termination to sustain autocracy. 

January 30. The Chinese peace envoys arrive in 
Japan. 

January 31. Japanese forces bombard Wei-Hai- 
Wei; one fort is captured. The premier of Norway 
and his cabinet resign. 

February 1. The Japanese take all the Wei-Hai- 
Wei forts. The Chinese lose 2,000 troops in the 
engagement.—The Japanese premier receives the 
Chinese Peace Envoys. 

February 3. Japan declines to negotiate with the 
Chinese Peace Envoys on account of their imperfect 
credentials ; they are charged to leave Japan. 








Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR MARCH. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 
First week (ending March 9). 
“Renaissance and Modern Art.” Chapters VIL, 
VIII. and IX. 
“From Chaucer to Tennyson.” 
end of chapter VI. 


From page 154 to 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“Queen Victoria and her Children.” 
“Christianity and English Wealth.” 
Sunday Reading for March Io. 
Second Week (ending March 16). 
“ Renaissance and Modern Art.” Chapters X. and 
XI. 
“From Chaucer to Tennyson.” Chapter VII. to 
page 176. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“Underground Railway in London.” 
Sunday Reading for March Io. 
Third Week (ending March 23). 
“Renaissance and Modern Art.” Chapters XII. 
and XIII. 
“From Chaucer to Tennyson.” From page 176 to 
page 184. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The World’s Debt to Medicine.” 
“Gustavus Adolphus.” 
Sunday Reading for March 17. 
Fourth week (ending March 31). 
“Renaissance and Modern Art.” Chapters XIV. 
and XV. 
“From Chaucerto Tennyson.” From page 184 to 
end of Chapter VII. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“Scott’s ‘ Woodstock.’ ” 
“Glimpse of a German Watering Place.”* 
Sunday Readings for March 24 and 31. 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 
FIRST WEEK. 
A study—The distinguishing characteristics of 
the different “orders” of architecture used by 
the Greeks and Romans. 
Contrasted character studies. William Cowper 
and Robert Burns. 
Readings—Selections from Burns’ poems show- 
ing his great diversity of moods. See “Tam 
O’Shanter,” “ Cotter’s Saturday Night,” “ Epistle 
to Davie,” etc. 
Debate—Resolved: That the natural tendency 
of true Christianity in active operation is toward 
the production of wealth. 


General discussion—The report of the Lexow 
Committee.* 


WORDSWORTH DAY—MARCH I 5: 
“ He found us when the age had bound 
Our souls in its benumbing round, 
He spoke and loosed our heart in tears. 


“Our youth returned; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead 
The freshness of the early world.”’ 
—Matthew Arnold. 


The autobiography of Wordsworth gathered 
from his poem, “ The Prelude.” 
Sketch—Dorothy Wordsworth, the poets sister. 
Paper—The effect of the French Revolution 
upon Wordsworth. 
A study—Why was Wordsworth at first laughed 
at as a poet; and what, a little later, changed 
the course of public opinion to the other ex- 
treme of high appreciation ? 
Table Talk—The scheme of Pantisocracy. 
THIRD WEEK. 

A study—Definitions and illustrations of all the 
parts of buildings mentioned in the reading, 
such as pier, nave, choir, entablature, clerestory, 
etc. 
Paper—History and full description of St. 
Peter’s, at Rome. 
A portrait—Lawrence Boythorn, “the kindly 
caricature” of Walter Savage Landor. Ar- 
ranged from Dickens’ “ Bleak House.” 
Character sketch—Sir Walter Scott (with an 
account of his works). 
General discussion—The increased trend toward 
municipal ownership of natural monopolies, 
caused by Judge Gaynor’s decision regarding 
the stoppage of public conveyances.* 

FOURTH WEEK. 
Paper—History and full description of the Vati- 
can, noting especially the Sistine Chapel. 
Literary studies—Byron’s “Childe Harold,” 
Moore’s “ Lalla Rookh,” Shelley's “Skylark,” 
Keats’ “Eve of St. Agnes.” (A different per- 
son may make each study or one person may 
make them all.) 
Questions and Answers in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Brief accounts of the noted men whose decease 
is mentioned in the present number of the mag- 
azine.* 
Debate—Resolved that the wearing of large hats 
and bonnets at public gatherings should be pro- 
hibited by law.* 


*See Current History and Opinion. 





C. L. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 
ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR MARCH. 


“RENAISSANCE AND MODERN ART.” 

P. 61. “ Ba-sil’i-ca.” From a Greek word mean- 
ing royal; the term is always used in the translated 
form as if the word for house had been understood 
It was used originally as the name of a royal palace, 
It also denoted a portico, as that was the place where 
the king-archon in ancient Greece used to dis- 
pense justice. In Rome it was the name of por- 
ticos or halls built for the same purpose after the 
Greek plan. “Many of these halls of justice were 
appropriated for Christian churches and new churches 
were built upon a similar plan, whence basilica be- 
came a usual name for a church.” 

P. 64. “Orders.” The term order was applied to 
the three main styles of Greek architecture which 
were distinguished the one from the other by various 
details and especially by their columns and entabla- 
tures. 

¥. 92. 

P. 73 
rests in the wall or column. . 

P. 75. “Nave.” “That part of a Gothic church 
which extends from the choir to the western door. 
The word nave means ship, and it was applied to the 
body of the church in accordance with the simile 
which compared the church to a ship.” 


“ Brunellesco ” [broo-nél-lés’ko.] 


“Impost.” The point where the arch 


“ Clere’sto-ry.” 
Gothic churches, which is perforated by a row of 
windows which form the chief source of light for the 
central part of the building. 

“Choir.” “That part of a church reserved for 
the clergy.” The part reserved for the canons, 
priests, monks, and choristers during divine services. 

P. 76. “Pi-las’ters.” Square supports terminated 
like columns by a base and capital. 

P. 77. “ Egg and dart.” 
consisting of an egg shaped ornament alternating 
with a dart shaped ornament. 

P. 78. “ Facades” [fa-sad or fa-sad’]. 
Latin word forface. The front of a building. 

P. 79. “Cornice, frieze, etc.” In the 
to figure 22, the different parts specified may be 
clearly distinguished. The upper part of the cut, the 
projecting molding, is the cornice; the wide band 
below ornamented with anthemions is the frieze; 
the plain band resting on the pillar having the egg- 
and-dart molding above it and the bead-molding 
near its lower edge is the architrave [ar’ki-trave] ;— 
these three parts together form the entablature ;— 
the ornamental top of the column is the capital. 
(For full representation of Greek ornament see 
“Greek Architecture and Sculpture,” pages 55-58. 


The upper story of the nave in 


A decorative molding 


From a 


reference 


This was one of the text-books in the C. L. S.C. 
course for the year 1892-93.) 
P. Sy. 


an arch springs; it may be a pillar or column or the 


“Pier.” The solid support from which 
wall between two windows, most commonly it is a 
compound ora square pillar. 

“ Lintel.” 
uprights of a door or window. 

P. 92. Notice that the columns in 
figure 39 have no base, that they show a slight 
swelling toward the middle, and that the capital is 
of extreme simplicity. The Ionic order is distin- 


The horizontal beam which joins the 


“ Doric.” 


guished by the volutes (the spiral scroll) of its capi- 
tals. The bases used with this order of pillar vary. 
In the Corinthian order the capital is of great rich- 
ness, decorated with rows of leaves, usually the 
acanthus leaves. 

P. 98. 


ing bizarre, which meaning the Anglicized word re- 


“ Ba-roque’.” From a Spanish word mean- 


tains. 


P. 111. “The Tiepoli ” [té-a’pd 1lé]. A father 
and a son. 


P. 116. 
P. 2282. 


“Eu-ty’chus.” See Acts XX., 9-12. 
“Van Eyck” [van ike.] Hubert and 
Jan van Eyck, noted Flemish painters, were broth- 
ers. 


$23, 


“ Signorelli ” [sén-y6-rel lee] 


“FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON.” 
P. 165. “ Noctes Ambrosiane” [nok’téz am-bré- 
si-a’-né]._ Ambrosian Nights. 

“ Nuclei” [nii’klei]. 
kernel. 
ter is collected. 

P. 167. 

Pan-ti-soc’ra-cy.” 


From a Latin word meaning 
A central mass or point about which mat- 


“ Beaupuis ” [b6-pwé]. 
From 
meaning all, equal, and to rule. 


three Greek words 
A community in 
which all are equal in power and position. Lovell, 
a young Quaker, joined Southey and Coleridge in 
this scheme of emigration. “They determined to 
found amid the wilds of the Susquehanna a com- 
monwealth which was to be free from the evils and 
turmoils which then agitated the world, in which a 
community of goods was to be enjoyed and from 
But this 
scheme of pantisocracy, as it was termed, failed 


diffi- 


which selfishness was to be proscribed. 


from want of money, and other practical 
culties.” 

P. 169. .“ Quietism.” “That form of mysticism 
which consists in the entire abnegation of all active 
exercise of the will, and a purely passive medita- 
tion on God and Divine things as the highest 
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spiritual exercise and the means of bringing the soul 
into immediate union with the Godhead.” 

P.171. “Di-dac’ti-cism.” The practice of con- 
veying instruction; the tendency to be didactic or 
instructive in matter or style. The Greek verb 
from which the word comes means to teach. 

P.172 “Spinoza” [spe-n6’za], Benedict. (1632- 
1677.) A Dutch philosopher, The greatest of the 
modern expounders of pantheism. 

P. 174. “ Venturum expectat.” Latin. Joined 
on to what precedes it, the exclamation, with some 
words understood, it would read, “ Alas! (for him 
who) expects what is about to come.” 

P. 175. “Broad Church.” “A _ party in the 
Church of England advocating liberty of faith and 
practice and toleration of doctrines and forms with- 
in the communion.” 

“Cléri-sy.” The clergy as distinguished from the 
laity. 

P. 176. “Cal’en-ture.” “A delirious fever that 
was once believed to attack mariners within the 
tropics, causing vivid and dangerous hallucinations.” 
The Latin verb from which the word is derived 
means to be hot. 

“ Thal’a-ba.” “ Ke-ha’ma.” 

Pp. 178. “He-gi'ra” [or héj‘ira]. <A _ flight 
especially the flight of Mohammed from Mecca in 622, 

“ A-nab’a-sis.” Greek. Literally a going up; an 
expedition, a military advance, especially the ad- 
vance of Cyrus the Younger with ten thousand 
Greeks, against his brother Artaxerxes II., the king 
of Persia. 

“ Thi-cyd’-i-dés.” (471—401 B.C.) A celebrated 
Greek historian. 

P. 179. “Gebir” [ga’bér]. “Gebirius” [ga- 
béri-us]. “/dyl’li-d He-ri'i-ca.” Heroic idyls, or 


’ 


short poems. 

Intaglios [in-tal’y6s]. Works, particularly gems, 
decorated with incised carvings, carvings depressed 
below the surface. They are the reverse of cameos. 
The stones used for seals are instances of intaglios. 


REQUIRED READINGS IN 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER CHILDREN.” 

1. “Philippic.” In a general sense, a discourse 
filled with accusation or bitter invective. The word 
was originally applied to the orations delivered by 
Demosthenes, the great Greek orator, against King 
Philip of Macedon, when the latter began to threaten 
the liberty of Greece. 

2. “Gillie” [the g is hard as in get]. “In the 
Highlands of Scotland, a man-servant; a lad or 
young man employed as an attendant; more espe- 
cially one who attends a person while hunting.” 

3. “The Trentaffair.” The seizing of the British 
steamer 7rent and taking from it on Nov. 8, 1861, 
the Confederate commissioners to Europe, Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell, by the American captain, Wilkes. 


“ Hetaira” [hét-i’ra]. A Greek word for public 
entertainer or courtesan. 

P. 181. “ Raconteur” [ra-k6N-tir]. French. A 
story-teller, one who recounts adventures or tells 
anecdotes. 

P. 182. “Jl extenso.” Latin. Literally, at fuil 
length. Extensive, broad. “ /# intenso.” Intensive, 
making or becoming intense. 

P. 184. “Giaour” [jour]. 

P. 185. “Seraglios” [se-ral’yos]. The seraglio 
is the palace of a Turkish sultan ; also a harem. 

“Bulbuls.” Persian nightingales. 

“Gu-lis-tan’.” Persian, the rose garden. The 
name of the most celebrated work of the Persian 
poet, Sa’di. 

“ Zi-lei’-ka.” A favorite name in Persian poetry 

P. 188. “ Missolonghi” [mis-s6-léng’ghe]. 

P. 189. “To fag.” To act as a fag; to perform 
menial service for another. In certain English pub- 
lic schools, as Eton, Harrow, and Winchester, a 
schoolboy of a lower class who does menial service 
for one who is in the highest or next highest form 
or class is called a fag. The service required was 
such as preparing breakfast, carrying messages, etc.; 
in return for which protection and assistance in 
many ways were accorded. 

P. 191. “Cor Cordium.” Heart of hearts. 

P. 192. “ Ad-6-na‘is.” “ Epipsychidion ” [ép-i- 
psi-kid’i-én]. “A little poem on the soul.” 

P. 193. “The Ti’tans.” A race of primordia] 
deities, giants, in Greek mythology, the children of 
Heaven and Earth. 

P. 194. “La Belle Dame Sans Merci.” French. 
The fair lady without mercy. 

“ Keats’ hopeless love.” His younger brother's 
death in the autumn of 1818 affectéd him deeply. 
and about the same time he experienced a passion 
for a lady of remarkable beauty, the effect of which 
upon a frame worn by disease, was fatal. 

P.195. “ Technique.” “The method of per- 
formance or manipulation in any art.” 


** THE CHAUTAUQUAN.”’ 


4. “Unser Fritz.” German for “our Fritz,” « 
name given to Emperor Frederick William while h« 
was the crown prince. 

5. “Eugénie.” See “ Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century,” page 145. 

6. “Coup de grace [koo deh gras]. French. Th: 
finishing stroke. 

“ Sand’ ring-ham.” The residence of the Prince 
of Wales near the coast of Norfolk. 

“ UNDERGROUND RAILWAY IN LONDON.” 

1. Béte noire [bat nwar]. Literally, a black 
beast. An object of aversion. 

2. Clo-A’ca Max’i-maé. The words mean the 
largest drain. It was the name given to the chief 
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drain or sewer of ancient Rome, which was built 
The outlet in 


about 600 B. C. and is still in use. 
the Tiber is an arch twelve feet high. 


“GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS.” 
1. “ Wallenstein” [w6l’ en-stin]. A celebrated 
German general in the Roman Catholic army in the 
Thirty-Years’ War. Having a spite against the em- 
peror, who removed him from command on account 
of his pride, rapacity, and cruelty, he, being restored 
during a critical time to exclusive control of the 
army, was suspected of plotting treachery and by se- 
cret orders, was assassinated. “Tilly.” The fa- 
mous military leader who succeeded Wallenstein as 
commander-in-chief. 

2. “The League.” A confederacy of the Catho- 
lic states of Germany formed in 1608 for the purpose 
of crushing out Protestantism. 

3. “Hanse towns.” A confederation of cities of 
northern Germany and adjacent countries for the 
promotion of commerce and for protection against 
pirates and hostile governments. 

4. “Sund.” Also written the Sound. A 
passage between Sweden and Zealand connecting 
the Cattegat and the Baltic. 

5. “Richelieu” [résh’eh-loo]. The celebrated 
French statesman and cardinal who was the princi- 
One of the chief events 


sea 


pal minister of Louis XIII. 
of his reign was the capture of La Rochelle, the 
stronghold of the Huguenots, and the destruction of 
their political power. 

6. “ Duke of Friedland.” Wallenstein. 

7. “Wasas.” The same as The noble 
house of Sweden to which Gustavus Adolphus be- 


Vasas. 


longed. 

8. “ Wittenberg.” 
the home and burial place of Luther. 

g. Chemnitz [kém/ nitz]. (1605-1678.) A noted 
German historian and councilor, and the _histori- 
ographer of Christina, the daughter of Gustavus 
Adolphus. “ Pufendorf ” [poo’ fen-dorf]. (1632- 
1694.) A celebrated German jurist and historian, 
and historiographer (an official historian) in Sweden. 

10. “Maurice of Orange.” Also known as 
Maurice of Nassau. (1567-1625.) Stadtholder (gov- 
ernor) of the United Dutch provinces. 

11. “ Ox’ en-stiern. (1583-1654.) A noted Swed- 
ish statesman who directed the foreign policy of 
Sweden after 1632. 

12. Corpus Evangelicorum. 
An evangelical union. 
Gustavus Adolphus ; 


A town in Prussia famous as 


Literally, body of 
evangelical (persons). 
13. “ Lion of the North.” 
so called on account of his bravery. 
14. “George William.” Duke of Prussia from 
1619 to 1640. 


“THE WORLD’S DEBT TO MEDICINE.” 
1. “QOhstetrics.” That department of medical 
science which deals with midwifery. 
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2. “ Pa-thdl’o-gy.” From two Greek words 


meaning disease and to speak. The science of 
disease. 

3. “ Phar-ma-cdl’ o-gy.” 
the first meaning drug or medicine, the last, the 
The science of 


From two Greek words, 


same as in the preceding definition. 
drugs, including both the art of their preparation 
and a knowledge of their action. 

4. “ Psychology” [si-kol’ o-jy]. 
word in this compound means soul, mind. 


The first Greek 
Mental 
science. 

5. “ An-aes-thét’ ics.” 
meaning without and feeling. 
of destroying all sensation. 

6. “Cinchon§” [sin-k6’ na]. The Peruvian bark, 
dicine ; the dried bark of a tree of 
ma, which grows naturally in Peru 


two Greek words 
Substances capable 


From 


so valuable in 
the genus cinc 
on the Andes. 

7. “ Pan’ dects.” 
treatise. In a specific sense, as here used, the col- 
lection of Roman civil law made by the emperor 
Justinian. They contained the judgments or deci- 
sions of lawyers to which Justinian gave the authority 
of law, and they formed fifty volumes. 

8. “Thér-a-peu’ tics.” From a Greek word mean- 
ing to serve, to attend, to cure. That part of the 
science of medicine which treats of the discovery 
and application of remedies for diseases. 

Any matter eliminated as useless 


In a general sense, a digest or 


9. “Excreta.” 
from the living bedy. 

10. “ Py-z’ mi-a.” 
words for pus and blood. One form of blood poi- 
soning caused by the absorption into the blood of 
matters originating in a wound or local inflammation. 
It is characterized by the forming of abscesses. 

11. “Hyp-o-der’ mic.” The word in its original 
tongue explains itself, being a compound and mean- 


A Greek compound of the 


ing under the skin. 

12. “Calculus.” The Latin word for stone or 
pebble. In medicine, any solid concretion formed 
in any part of the body, but occurring most fre- 
quently in the organs that act as reservoirs. 

13. “Cd’ca-ine.” An alkaloid from the leaves of 
the coca, which acts as a local anesthetic. 

“ Rhig’ o-line.” A product obtained from petroleum, 
which also produces local anesthesia. 
14. “ Biological” [bi-6 16j’ ik-al]. 

biology, the science of life. 

15. “An-thrd-p6l’ o-gy.” The science of mankind. 

16. “ So-ci-6l’ o-gy.” The science which treats 
of the general structure of society, its development, 
progress, and all that relates to it. 


Pertaining to 


” 


“SCOTT’S ‘WOODSTOCK.’ 

1. “Ni’sus and Eury’a-lis, Thé’se-iis and Pi- 

rith’ o-us, O-rés’tés and Pyl’a-dés.” Three re- 

nowned pairs of friends belonging to classic story, 
who were true to their vows of eternal friendship. 
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2. “Henry of Anjou.” Henry II. of England. 
The “ Fair Rosamond ” was Rosamond Clifford, the 


mistress of the king, who according to popular leg- ° 


end—which is, however, very doubtful—was con- 
cealed in a labyrinth and put to death by poison by 
Queen Eleanor, the jealous wife of Henry. 

3- “Ranger.” An officer of a forest, whose duty 
it was to watch the deer, prevent trespasses, etc.; a 
government official connected with a royal forest. 

4. “ Vandyck [van-dik] dress.” The style of 
dress represented in the portraits by Vandyck (1599- 
1641), a famous Flemish artist. 

5. “Prince Rupert.” (1619-1683.) 
the Palatinate (a former German state), who served 
in the Thirty Years’ War against the Imperialists, 
and fought as cavalry leader at Edgehill, Marston 
Moor, and Naseby; and was naval commander 
against Parliament from 1648-53. Hewasanephew 
of Charles I. 

6. “Lunsford.” “ The terrors preceding the civil 
wars, which agitated the public mind, rendered the 
grossest and most exaggerated falsehoods current 
among the people. When Charles I. appointed Sir 
Thomas Lunsford to the situation of lord lieuten- 
ant of the Tower, the celebrated John Lillburn 
took to himself the credit of exciting the public 
hatred against this officer and Lord Digby, as piti- 
less bravoes of the most bloody-minded description 
from whom the people were to expect nothing but 
bloodshed and massacre. Of Sir Thomas Lunsford 
in particular it was reported that his favorite food 
was the flesh of children.” 

7. “Battle of Armageddon.” 
XVI. 16. 

8. “Muggletonians and Brownists.” 
gious sects taking their respective names from their 
founders. The former, established about 1651, be- 
lieved that its founders, Muggleton and Reeve, were 
the two prophetically inspired witnesses mentioned 
in Rev XI., 3-6. The Brownists believed that every 
congregation should constitute an independent, self- 


A prince of 


See Revelation 


Two reli- 
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governing body, and should use no forms of 
prayer. 

9. “Animus Mundi.” ‘The spirit, or soul, of the 
world. 

to. “Harking back.” Returning to some pre- 
vious point and starting from that anew. 

11. “Hemmings and Condell.” The editors of 
the first folio edition of Shakespeare’s plays. 

12. “Makebates.” Those who excite contentions 
and quarrels. 

13. “ Coup de main” [koo- deh-man]. 
A bold and sudden attack. 


French. 


“GLIMPSE OF A GERMAN WATERING PLACE.” 

1. “ Hyp-6-chén-dri’a-sis.” A Greek compound 
meaning under the cartilage of the breastbone. “A 
morbid condition characterized by exaggerated un- 
easiness and anxiety as to one’s health, and also 
extreme general depression.” 

2. “Dip-sd-ma‘ni-d.” Greek, thirst madness. An 
uncontrollable desire for intoxicants. 

3. “O-lym’pi-an.” One of the twelve greater 
gods of Greece. 
4 “Bad.” 

5. “Im-pri-ma‘tir.” 
it be printed. A license to print or to publish. 

6. “Kurhaus.” The Cure house. 

7- “Harpies.” In Greek mythology ravenous, 
winged monsters having the head and body of a 
woman, and the wings, feet, and claws of a bird of 
prey. Figuratively,—rapacious, grasping persons. 

8. “The Nore.” A part of the estuary of the 
River Thames. The Nore has a lighthouse on a 
sand bank four miles east of Sheerness, England. 

9g. “ Parvenus” [par-ve-nt]. People newly risen 
Upstarts. 


? 


Resort, bath. 
A Latin verb meaning, let 


German. 


to position. 
10. “May laws.” “A series of Prussian laws 
passed 1873—74, and modified in 1887, regulating 
ecclesiastical matters. They restricted the power 
of the church over individuals and property. So 
named because first promulgated in May, 1873.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C. L. S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


“ RENAISSANCE AND MODERN ART.” 

1. Q. Why did the Italy of the Renaissance turn 
back to Roman antiquity for its ideas of art in archi- 
tecture? A. Inliterature the term Gothic had kept 
alive the memory of theinjuries inflicted by the Goths 
upon Roman Europe, and was considered by Italians 
as a term of reproach, applying only to barbarians ; so 
when prosperity returned to Italy, it, generally speak- 
ing, would have nothing Gothic, but went back to 
the time of the Roman Empire for its models. 


2. Q. How far was this Roman craze carried? 
A. To the length of causing many eccentricities, 
such as giving Latin names to children and granting 
annuities to owners of ground on which some Ro- 
man antiquity had been found. 

3- Q. What important distinction exists between 
Renaissance and Roman architecture? A. The 
Renaissance is an imitation of Roman forms applied 
to modern buildings. 

4. Q. How only can one tell whether a building 
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belongs to the Renaissance style? A. By having 
a wide familiarity with the details of classic Roman 
architecture. 

5. Q. Why is not a column allowing intervening 
open spaces an appropriate decorative member as 
applied to a solid wall? A. The first mission of art 
form is to express its use; a column as a means of 
support should convey the thought of solid strength. 

6. Q. What is the meaning of capital, base, and 
cornice? A. To emphasize by ornament the point 
of pressure, the point of support, and the roof line. 

7. Q. What furnishes matter for regret in the 
Renaissance buildings? A. The use of engaged col- 
umns and simulated entablatures and pediments 
which became a lifeless formula. 

8. Q. What was the one objectionable feature of 
the Renaissance style? A. It tended to divorce the 
system of ornament from the system of construction: 

9. Q. What was the general course of evolution 
in Italian architecture? <A. All began with sim 
plicity, vigor, and power ; all tended to become more 
elaborate, ornamental, and picturesque; all ended 
in complexity, relative weakness, over-elaboration, 
and straining for effect. 

10. Q. Who was the first great architect of the 
Renaissance; and what was his greatest work? 


A. Brunellesco; the dome of the Florence Cathe- 


dral. 

11. Q. 
the dome of the Florence Cathedral furnish methods ? 
A. The dome of St. Peter’s. 

12. Q. In what one work may a view of the en- 
tire Renaissance system be obtained? A. In the 
door of the cloister of the Church of Santa Croce 
in Florence, built by Brunellesco. 

13. Q. What is the most famous of all modern 
palaces? A. The Pitti Paiace in Florence. 

14. Q. What feature of the Pitti Palace was 
much employed by the greatest of American archi- 
tects, H. H. Richardson? A. The method of leaving 
to the outer face of stone blocks the natural rough- 
ness. 

15. Q. To what is the average modern taste not 
sufficiently alive? A. The element of reserve and 
power conveyed by large masses of plain masonry. 

16. Q. In what particulars does St. Peter’s de- 
serve all the fame it has won? A. In its prodigal 
luxury in details, enormous dimensions of area, and 
gigantic size of its members. 

17. Q. What three renowned architects are 
mentioned as connected with the building of St. 
A. Bramante, Raphael, and Michael 


For what more famous construction did 


Peter’s ? 
Angelo. 

18. Q. The evolution of what single motive is 
chosen to illustrate the course of the movement 
from the period of original adaptation or creation to 
the period of continuation and tradition? A. The 
curvilinear pediment. 
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19. Q. What imposing, monumental, yet com- 
paratively simple English cathedral belongs to the 
later Renaissance? A. St. Paul’s in London. 

20. Q. What is essential to an adequate idea of 
the architecture of this time? A. A consideration 
of the magnificent paintings adorning the interior 
departments. : 

21. Q What difference in the general bearing of 
these two branches of art is noticed in the history 
of this time? A. Paintingiliustrates the continuity 
of history between the Middle Age and the Renais- 
sance, and architecture the break between the two 
periods. 

22. Q. What are the most important monumental 
paintings of the sixteenth century? A. The dec- 
orations of the Sistine Chapel, and the wall paintings 
of the Vatican; and the decorations of the Doge’s 
Palace. 

23. Q. What incongruities are to be noted in 
the paintings of this period? A. 
much anachronism, Bible scenes being represented 
as occurring in the actual Italian life of the period. 

24. Q. 


Realism led to 


What is the first question to be asked of 
these old pictures? A. What they teach about 
the people for whom they were made. 

25- Q. 
century be viewed in relation to religion? A. 


How may the Italian art of the sixteenth 
As 
a translation of the Bible into the language of forms. 


1. Q. Name one of the earliest and still one of 
the best novels of domestic life. A. Goldsmith’s 
“ Vitar of Wakefield.” 

2. Q. Of what was the novel beginning to take 
the place at this time ? 

3- Q. 


A. The stage. 
Who brought once more into British song 
a strong individual feeling? A. Cowper and Burns. 

4. Q. How is Cowper described? A. As the 
poet of family affection, domestic life, and rural re- 
tirement. 

5. Q. Howdoes Robert Burns rank in literature? 
As the best of British song-writers. 

6. Q. What were his qualities as a poet? A. Sin- 
cerity, a love for the beautiful, and a sympathy which 
embraced men, animals, and the dumb objects of 
nature. 

7- Q. Inwhat single period of literary history 
did the burst of creative activity at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century find a parallel? A. In the 
Elizabethan age. 

8. Q. How does the later period surpass the 
earlier? A. It produced a greater number of im- 
portant writers, a higher average of excellence, and 
a wider range and variety of work. 

g. Q. What formed a special feature of the lit- 
erature of this time? A. The rapid multiplication 
of periodicals. 

10. Q. Name two influences of foreign origin 
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which made themselves felt in the first half of the 
century. A. The new German literature and the 
French Revolution. 

11. Q. Who formed the leading members in the 
group of writers known as the Lake Poets? A. 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey. 

12. Q. Next to whom is Wordsworth ranked by 
many as a poet? A. Milton. ' 

13. Q. What was Wordsworth’s office in poetry ? 
A. The moral interpretation of nature. 

14. Q. How is Coleridge described? A. As 
pre-eminently the thinker among the literary men of 
his day. 

15. Q. Name the most famous of De Quincey’s 
writings. A. 
Eater.” 

16. Q. Who was kindly caricatured by Dickens 
in “ Bleak House”? A. Walter Savage Landor, the 
most purely classical of English writers. 

a7. @. 


essayists ? 


“Confessions of an English Opium 


Who was the most charming of English 
A. Charles Lamb. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 


18. Q. 


minate? A. 
19. Q. 


literary feat on record? 


In whom did the romantic movement cul- 
Walter Scott. 

What forms, perhaps, the most marvelous 
A. The writing of the 
Waverly novels, some thirty in number. 

20. Q. 
readers? 
affection. 

21. Q. What work of Byron’s opened a new field 
to poetry and gave him fame? A. “ Childe Harold,” 
a romance of travel. 

22. Q. Why did Byron’s poetry make so deep an 
impression on his contemporaries? A. Because it 
rebelled against the ruling of the state, church, and 
society of his day. 

23. Q. Whose melodies are compared to Burns’ 
in musical qualities? A. Thomas Moore’s. 

24. Q. How are Shelley’s writings described? 
A. As too romantic and ethereal. 

25. Q. What was the distinguishing trait of 
Keats? A. He was, above all things, an artist. 


How does Scott’s personality affect his 
A. It awakens in them a warm personal 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE.—VI. 

1. Who is said to have created the English tragic 
drama? 

2. During the Restoration who were the four 
representative dramatists ? 

3. What eighteenth century actor restored Shake- 
speare’s plays to the stage, arranged a jubilee in honor 
of Shakespeare at Stratford-on-Avon, and was finally 
buried beneath the monument of Shakespeare? 

4. Which of the well-known English dramatists 
was jester at the court of Henry VIII.? 

5. At what period in its history was the English 
drama most corrupt ? 

6. What celebrated work produced a great re- 
form in the English drama? 

7. Who has been considered the most successful 
dramatist of the nineteenth century, and what are 
his most popular dramas ? 

8. What family has been most illustrious in the 
history of the English stage? 

g. What English actor and actress now living 
are best known to Americans ? 

10. What English dramatist leads the drama of 
the world ? 


WOMAN’S WORLD.—VI. 
1. What five women in our time have received 
the LL.D. degree ? 
2. Who is the only ruler of the Israelites who has 
escaped unreproved by the prophets and inspired 
historians ? 


3. Name one woman famed for pleading causes in 
the Athenian forum ; two in the Roman forum. 

4. Who is the first woman of modern Italy to re- 
ceive a doctor’s degree in law? 

5. What other three women are entitled to write 
doctor of laws after their names? 

6. Who was the pioneer woman of modern times 
to be invested with the powers of attorney? 
what court? 


By 


7. What womansince the colonial days first asked 
for and obtained admission to the bar of this country ? 

8. To whom belongs the distinction of being the 
first woman admitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court of the United States? 

g. Who was the first woman to graduate from a 
law school in this or any other country ? 

10. What association of international scope is 
known as “ The Equity Club”? 


ART—VI. 

1. What was the significance of the color used 
in painting the garments of the Virgin Mary and 
Child,—the Mother’s tunic being almost invariably 
ed and her mantle blue ? 

2. When the enthroned Mother is represented as 
holding a book, what interpretation is to be given to 
the picture ? 

3. The Child is represented sometimes as holding 
in his hand a globe, an apple, a pomegranate, a bird, 
a flower, some heads of wheat, some grapes ; of what 
are these typical ? 
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4. Howis the sword often found in the pictures of 
the Madonna,—frequently piercing her breast,—to be 
interpreted ? 

5. The authority of the church made the Virgin 
the queen of certain classes of persons (and spirits), 
and from among these her attendants in paintings 
are mostly selected ; who were these beings? 

6. The fathers of the church appear in many pic- 
tures significantly near the throne of the Madonna 
and Child; what is the import of this? 

7. The most popular attendant of the Virgin and 
Child is, perhaps, St. Catherine of Siena; who was 
she? 

8. How many pictures of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion were painted by Murillo? 

g. In Raphael’s celebrated “Sistine Madonna” 
who is the pope kneeling in adoration at the left, 
and who the saint at the right? 

10. In Titian’s “ Madonna with the White Lady”’ 
in the Museum at Dresden, who is the lady richly 
robed in white ? 


CURRENT EVENTS.—VI.* 

1. How many presidents has France had since 
the overthrow of the third empire ? 

2. Has any one of the French presidents served 
out his term of seven years? 

3. What condition, very liable to arise in France, 
makes it almost necessary for a president to resign—a 
condition showing a weakness in the French consti- 
tution ? 

4. What is the religious faith of the present 
president of France ? 

5. What way of adding to the Treasury’s receipts 
of gold was suggested by President Cleveland in his 
recent message to Congress? 

6. Under what authority are the expected forth- 
coming United States bonds to be issued? 

7. What is the origin of the by-word, “not worth 
a Continental”? 

8. Of what does the pope say in his recent ency- 
clical that “the type of the most desirable status” 
is not to be sought in America? 

9. How does Mayor Strong propose to settle the 
question of the sale of liquors on Sunday? 

10. Who were the two chief conspirators in the 
recent Hawaiian insurrection? 


ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE.—V. 
1. The drama. 2. The Bible, by the church, to in- 
struct the illiterate in Scriptural history and to ex- 
tend her influence by engrossing the sources‘of pop- 


ular recreation. 3. The clergy, who were quite fre- 


*This set of questions is based upon the topics treated in Cur- 
rent History and Opinion in this number of THR CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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qently the actors also. 4. Miracle plays or myster- 
ies, as mysterious subjects were chosen. 5. From 
the beginning of the twelfth to the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. 6. The moral plays, or morali- 
ties, in which not a history but an apologue was rep- 
resented, and all the characters were allegorical. 
7. The dramatic productions of John Heywood, 
called “interludes.” 8. “Ralph Roister Doister,” 
written by Nicholas Udall in 1551. 9. In 1562 
Thomas Sackville produced “Gorboduc,” or the 
tragedy of Ferrex and Parrex. Thomas Norton is 
said by some to have assisted in the writing of it. 
10. The London Theater about 1576. 


WOMAN’S WORLD.—Vv. . 

1. Mary Magdalene. 2. Theschool established in 
1835 at Kaiserswerth, Prussia. 3. America, in the 
first century of its history. 4. Anne Hutchinson. 
5. She was a living argument to prove that eminent 
public service by woman is not incompatible with 
the best home-making and most thrifty housekeep- 
ing. 6. Susanna Wesley. 7. The “Countess of 
Huntingdon’s connection.” 8. Universalist church, to 
St. Lawrence University. 9. A fellowship of women 
preachers, whether ordained or not, of all denomin- 
ations. June 2, 1882. 10. Pocahontas. 


ART.—V. 

1. Constantinople. 2. Stiffness of figure, features 
void of expression, conventional attitudes, and 
bright colors, 3. The capture of Constantinople 
by the Venetians in 1204. 4. Bible story. 5. Upon 
the walls of the churches in fresco. 6. They be- 
lieved that they shared with the clergy the tasks of 
instructing the people. 7. To Cimabue. 8. Giotto. 
9g. Giotto. 10. Florence. 


CURRENT EVENTS.—V, 

I. In 1826. 2. The latter route, though less 
costly, was the longer one ; many locks would be neces- 
sary, and it was feared that the stone work would be 
demolished by the earthquakes of the region. 3. That 
an annual taxshall be collected on all national bank 
notes sufficient to make good losses which may occur 
through bank failures. 4. John Burns. 5. No. 6. 
When sent to Parliament Mr. Burns was earning his 
living by working as an engineer. Having to give 
up his daily labor, the workingmen of his district 
subscribed a fund to maintain him, which fund 
counting all sources, amounted to only about $15 a 
week. He refused to accept anything outside of 
this. 7. The sending of agents into foreign countries 
to inspect such immigrants. 8. His stepson, Mr. 
Lloyd Osbourne. 9. The surrender of two Japanese 
spies to Chinese authorities by whom they were tor- 
tured to death. 10. In 1861. That of major. 
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1882-1898. 


CLASS OF 1895.—* THE PATHFINDERS.” 
“ The truth shall make you free.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. W. F. Crafts, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—Prof. H. B. Adams, Baltimore, Md.; the 
Rev. J. B. Morton, Winter Park, Fla.; Miss Mary Davenport, 
srooklyn, N. Y.; George P. Hukill, Oil City, Pa.; Robert A. 
Miller, Canton, O.; Mrs. H. S. Hawes, Richmond, Va. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Mary E. Miller, Akron, O. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Jane Mead Welch, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Treasurer—R. M. Alden, 625 Maryland Avenue, Washington, 
D. C. 

Trustee—George Hukill, Oil City, Pa. 

Historian—Miss Janette Trowbridge, New Haven, Conn. 

CLASS FLOWER—NASTURTIUM.,. 
CLASS EMBLEM--A BLUE RIBBON, 

So far ’95’s have shown themselves quite up to 
the standard attained by their predecessors in ’94, 
and it is expected that the enthusiasm of the class 
will increase as the goal approaches. Much class 
spirit has always been characteristic of ’95’s and a 
delightful season at Chautauqua and at the other 
Assemblies is anticipated. That the work is being 
done by many under great obstacles is shown by 
occasional letters received similar to the following : 
“ This is my fourth year and it is by the hardest 
effort that I can possibly prosecute the work. The 
reading fills a long felt want. I ama busy housewife 
and mother, but wish I had more time so that I 
could do my C. L. S. C. work better.” 

Another writes, “The course of reading has been 
a source of pleasure and inspiration to me. The 
time I have spent on it has been the spare minutes.” 

CLASS OF 1896.—“ TRUTH SEEKERS.” 

“ Fruth is eternal.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. Chas. C. Johnson, Arcade,N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—R. C. Browning, Orange, N. J.; Mrs. 
Francis W. Parker, Chicago, I1l.; Miss Cynthia I. Boyd, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Mrs. Anna Hodgson, Athens, Ga.; F. G. Lewis, 
Manitoba; Oliver Ellsworth, Niles, Cal.; Mrs. Wheaton Smith, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Anna J. Young, 237 Wylie 
Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Grace G. Merritt, 
N. J. 

Treasurer and Class Trustee—John A. Seaton, Glen Park 
Place, Cleveland, Ohio. 

CLASS FLOWER—FORGET-ME-NOT. 


Montclair, 


CLASS EMBLEM—A LAMP. 


Two members of ’96 from Colorado write: “ We 
have enjoyed our course of study this year very 
much. We have a home circle of two, living on a 
farm almost under the shadow of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It is not convenient to join a larger circle, 
there being none nearer than Denver. You will 


find enclosed the memoranda for the Shakespeare 


course. Wc hope before our four years’ course is 


done to visit Chautauqua.” 


CLASS OF 1897—*THE ROMANS.” 
“ Veni, vidi, vici.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Prof. F. J. Miller, University of Chicago. 

Vice Presidents—Prof. Wm. E. Waters, Cincinnati, O.; Mr, 
A. A. Stagg, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. A. E. Barber, Bethel, Conn.; 
Miss Jessie Scott, Miss.; Mrs. M. T. Gawthrop, Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Mrs. G. B. Driscoll, Sidney, O.; Mrs. Carrie V. 
Rice, Tacoma, Wash.; the Rev. James E. Coombs, Victoria, 
B. C.; Miss Emily Green, New South Wales; Charles E. Boyd, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Secretary—Miss Eva M. Martin, Dayton, O. 


Shaw- 


Treasurer and Trustee—Shirley P. Austin, Meadville, Pa. 
CLASS EMBLEM—IVY. 

THE Romans are making an excellent record in 
this their second year, although they will need to 
bestir themselves a little if they would keep quite 
up to the attainments of ’96. There are doubtless 
many members who are intending to report but who 
have neglected to do so, and a friendly reminder 
from some fellow Chautauquan would help to 
keep these delinquents in the rank. 
member of ’97 become personally responsible for the 
strength of the class, and the best results will be 


Let every 


assured. 


CLASS OF 1898.—* THE LANIERS.” 
“ The humblest life that lives may be divine.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Walter L. Hervey, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—Clifford Lanier, Montgomery, Ala.; Dr. W. 
G. Anderson, New Haven, Conn.; Dr. Richard T. Ely, Madi- 
son, Wis.; Dr. J. M. Buckley, New York City; the Rev. Mr. 
Parker, New Orleans, La.; Miss J. Solomon, South Africa; 
Miss Eliot Henderson, Montreal, Can.; the Rev. Mr. Chalfont, 
China; Dr. J. E. Williams, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Josephine R. 
Webber, Waltham, Mass.; Dr. J. W. Hartigan, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

Treasurer and Trustee—The Rev. Mr. Whistler, Kenton, 0. 

Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Brown, Janesville, Wis. 

FLOWER—VIOLET. 

A CAREFUL survey of the enrollment of the Class 
of ’98 up to January 1, shows an encouraging degree 
of interest. The states which have made the great- 
est advance are New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois. 
During the World’s Fair Chautauqua interests were 
somewhat interrupted in the latter state, but the 
gain has been most remarkable and IIlinois promises 
to make a very large enrollment this year. Mass- 
achusetts has also taken a decided step forward, and 
in many of the southern states the growth has been 
quite marked. 

SEVERAL letters have been received from foreign 
lands. One from Mexico requests information 





SHE C..L.. S. 


regarding the C. L. S.C. Another from Guatemala 
bears a similar request. From Petchaburee, Siam, 
a correspondent writes : “I am living among a people 
of the sixteenth century, but I myself belong to the 
nineteenth, and if the C. L. S. C. is a cable strong 
enough to reach the shores of Siam, I shall be 
pleased to join.” 

Another letter, dated on board a steamer off the 
coast of southern Florida, brings the following report: 
“It may seem strange to receive an addition to 
Chautauqua readers from the high seas, but in my 
hurry in leaving the States I did not have time to 
write, as I intended doing. Hence this letter which 
Iexpect to mail at Havana, Cuba, to-morrow.” Our 
correspondent encloses the fees for himself and wife 
for membership in the Class of ’98, and adds that he 
is on his way to a new field of work in Mexico. 

From a Minnesota town comes another foreign 
contribution: “I am a Norwegian. I have only 
been in this country seven years; have worked 
myself up to a country school teacher of second 
grade certificate. I would like to get a good educa- 
tion, but am poor, and cannot get the means to 
attend school as I have to help some relatives in 
Norway. Do you think it would be well and wise 
for me to join your reading by correspondence?” 

A MEMBER who entered the class rather late in 
the year writes: “I am going to catch up with the 
Class of ’98 if I can satisfactorily’ My youngest 
child is now in his junior year in Rutgers College. 


I must keep pace with him as far as I can.” 


GRADUATES. 
Tue C ass of ’89 are rejoicing in the fact that 
their share of the expense in the Class Building has 


been very nearly met. There remains only about 
fifteen dollars to be raised, which amount will wipe 
out the indebtedness and cover the janitor’s fee for 
the coming summer, so that members of the class 
who gather at Chautauqua will have no further 
solicitude on the subject of expense. Miss Shotwell, 
the president, has been very successful in securing 
contributions from Brooklyn members, more than 
fifty dollars having been contributed by these 
members of the class. The small amount remaining 
can easily be met if those who have not contributed 
or who feel willing to make a slight additional 
contribution will send the amount to Mr. O. M. Allen, 
351 Massachusetts St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

GRADUATES continue to show their interest in 
post graduate courses. The new Current History 
Course had enrolled up to the first of January 
several hundred readers, but the interest shown 
seems to have no effect upon the interest of grad- 
uates in other more extended courses of study. The 
number enrolled for special courses and for the 
review of the regular course is in excess of that of 
last year. 
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The Bible memoranda recently prepared, offer 
rare facilities for the study of the Bible. A valuable 
pamphlet of suggestions and a new set of memoranda 
will be furnished to every graduate wishing to take 
this course who sends the fee of fifty cents; those 
who have taken the course on the old plan will 
receive an additional seal if they take the new 
course. 

The English and American courses still claim a 
great many readers, and the art and Shakespeare 
students are numerous. 

The latest course offered to graduates is that on 
sociology, prepared by Mr. Howerth of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. This course includes four books, 
a careful study of which will be of absorbing interest 
to those who are entering into the discussion of the 
living problems around us. A most valuable 
pamphlet of suggestions has been prepared by 
Mr. Howerth, and graduates are congratulated upon 
this opportunity to make an intelligent study of a 
subject which promises to claim more and more 
attention. 

FrRoM Worcester, Mass.: “Allow me to express 
my appreciation of the Chautauqua course of read- 
ing, which I have enjoyed more than any course of 
reading I have ever taken and from which I have 
secured great benefit and satisfaction. I have been 
surprised to find that although I lead a very busy 
life, still by taking the spare minutes which I should 
not use for anything else, I have been able to 
finish my reading even earlier than July 1. I intend 
to complete the course to graduation and then take 
special courses for several years to come.” 


A GRADUATE of the Class of ’92 who proposes to 
take the Current History Course writes: “I am 
seventy-nine years old. I am still ambitious and do 
not feel willing to settle down to be a petrified old 
woman yet, and feel the need of a systematic course 
of study to stimulate me to action.” 


A CHAUTAUQUA reader in England who has been 
connected with the C. L. S. C. for some years, 
writes: “Iam very anxious to become a real mem- 
ber, reading the course and taking the seals and 
diploma of the C. L. S. C. I suffered so much 
from influenza last winter that I read hardly at all, 
so am hopelessly behind ; but shall be much obliged 
if you will be so good as to allow me to fall into 
the Class of ’98, then I can begin with great interest 
the new year. I like the C. L. S.C. so much that 
I do not mind having joined so many years ago, 
although I shall be very glad to gain the honors 
which am now determined, if permitted, to do, but 
even without them, it is all very interesting.” We 
are glad to welcome this Chautauquan into the 
Class of ’98, and feel sure that under more favorable 
conditions she will be able to finish the course with 
her classmates. 


— 
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Cc. L. 
“* We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


S. C. 


MOTTOES. 
“ Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“ Never be Discouraged.” 


c. L. S. C. 
Opentnc Day—October 1. 
Bryant Day—November 3. 
Specitat Sunpay—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 
Cot.tece Day—January, last Thursday. 
Speciat Sunpay—February, second Sunday. 
LonGreLtow Day—February 27. 
Witiram WorpswortH Day—March 15. 
Rosert BrowninG Day—April 5. 


JEWISH C. L. S. C. PROGRESS. 

Dr. HENRY BERKOWITZ, head of the Department 
of Jewish Studies in the Chautauqua System, reports 
steady progress in his department. He writes that 
circles have recently been formed in Richmond, Va., 
Newark, N. J., and in New York City, and that at 
a meeting of circle representatives in Philadelphia a 
motion was passed to form into a union all the circles 
of the C. L. S. C. and individual readers in the 
city, a union from which Jewish Chautauquans hope 
to gain aid in their studies. There is also a move- 
ment on foot for the establishment of a Jewish 
summer Assembly. For those who are not familiar 
with the Jewish feature of Chautauqua work it 
may be stated that the members of the department 
of Jewish studies pursue the regular C. L. S. C. 
course with some modification of the religious 
readings to suit their special needs. Dr. Berkowitz, 
who was at Chautauqua in 1893, has been the 
moving spirit in the enterprise, and last year several 
hundred members were enrolled in this department. 
Dr. Berkowitz writes that he is devoting the proceeds 
of lectures before societies to the furtherance of 
Chautauqua work. 

ALTHOUGH it is late in the season for much 
aggressive work, reports are still being received from 
county secretaries telling of Vesper Services which 
have been held and of attempts at circle organizations 
which promise to result in an increase of interest 
during the next Chautauqua year. 

A CHAUTAUQUA column in 7he Atlanta Weekly 
Constitution has been secured by the Chautauqua 
southern secretary, Miss Love. The column was 
inaugurated in the issue of December 17, and this 
weekly announcement of Chautauqua plans and 
courses with items of special interest to southern 
readers will undoubtedly awaken much interest in 
various parts of the South. A recent letter from a 
correspondent in South Carolina expresses much 
interest in the proposed arrangement. Southern 
Chautauquans and secretaries of circles would do 


MEMORIAL 


DAYS. 

SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

Appison Day—May 1. 

SpgecraL SuNDAy—May, second Sunday. 

SprciaL SunDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first Tues- 
day; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s Grove at 
Chautauqua. 

Recocnition Day—August, third Wednesday after the first 
Tuesday. 


well to send a message of greeting to the editor of 
this Chautauqua column. It would be heartily 
appreciated. communications should be 
addressed to Mrs. William King, 480 Courtland 
Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


Any 


A SECRETARY for McPherson County, Kan., writes: 
“The Chautauqua leaven is beginning to work. 
We are to have a small circle started here as soon 
as the books arrive.” 
late in the year, but the members will doubtless 
develop sufficient enthusiasm to carry the work 
through the summer months and be ready for the 
work in the fall. 


This circle is starting quite 


IT is with sincere reget that we record the death 
of Miss Myra Manning of Oshkosh, Wis., which 
occurred after a brief illness on January 2oth. Miss 
Manning was for many years state secretary for 
Wisconsin, and took personal charge of the C. L. S.C. 
work at Monona Lake Assembly. She held a re- 
sponsible position as teacher in the Oshkosh High 
School, and was one of the officers of the State 
Society of Christian Endeavor. In both of these 
lines of work she made her influence as secretary 
for the C. L. S. C. felt very widely, and her en- 
thusiastic devotion to the cause was a source of 
great strength to C. L. S. C. work in Wisconsin. 
Her life was one of great unselfishness and thorough 
devotion to whatever duty came to her hand, and 
she will be greatly missed in many lines of usefulness 
where her influence was strongly felt. 

NEW CIRCLES. 

MAINE.—Ten names are sent from Norway for 
enrollment in the Class of ’98. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—At Hyannis there has been 


organized a circle of nine vigorous members, who 


are trying to interest others in the work. 
ConNECTICUT.—Circles report from Westville 
and Nichols. 
New York.—The S. H. G. rally, held for con- 
venience’ sake at Point O’ Woods, L. I., at the time 
of the Long Island Assembly last summer, called 





LOCAL CIRCLES. 


forth fifty graduates who formed a promising organiza- 
tion. Many of them signified theirintention of taking 
the Current History course. It is hoped that other 
Chautauquans in this section will avail themselves 
of this society to keep active their C. L. S. C. spirit 
and interests. Very much in earnest though 
as yet a small organization, is the report of a class 
at Fordham. News is received of circle work at 
Bloomville, Cooperstown, and Rosendale.——K now]- 
edge Seeking Circle, of Jamestown has for its 
motto, “ Seek and ye shall find.” Its ten members 
make their meetings full of interest and enjoyment. 
——tThe class at Westchester has seven members 
taking the full course and five others pursuing the 
magazine reading only. The people at Holland 


Patent seem to have been waiting for something of 
the nature of the C. L. S. C. 
twenty-one persons are reading the books and 


In the circle there 


magazine and more are to begin. Spirited and 
intelligent discussions are held on current topics. 
All are enthusiastic and ready to work. A circle 
called the Laurel C. L. S. C. has been organized in con- 
nection with the Lee Avenue Congregational Church 
of Brooklyn. Its twelve members will try to catch 
up with the readings, and are also planning aggressive 
measures for the propagation of the Chautauqua 
idea. Another circle reports from the same city. 

NEW JERSEY.—There is a fine C. L. S. C. at 
Oceanic. At Shiloh there is a very interesting 
circle, several of whose members are graduates. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—A _ new circle, organized at 
Nebraska, by one of the members of the circle at 
Tionesta, has twelve members, and several others 
have expressed their intention of joining. Tionesta 
Chautauquans also have prospects of another circle 
inanearby town. Their scribe in writing asked for 
Chautauqua circulars for distribution at the county 
teachers’ institute. Titusville has aclass of about 
thirteen members, some of whom intend to join the 
regular class and some to read with the circle just 
for pleasure and present benefit. At Oliphant a 
quartet of Chautauquans are at work on the English 
History and Literature course. They prepare ques- 
tions on and discuss the readings, and for this purpose 
hold meetings each week, which though informal 
are full of inspiration. A small circle reports 
from Wattsburg. 

TENNESSEE.—Names are received for enrollment 
from Memphis. 

MISSISSIPPI.—Twelve composing 
Neighborhood Reading Club of Aberdeen, upon the 
submission to them of a set of books, decided to 
adopt the C. L. S. C. studies and to enter the class 
of ’98 as the West End Literary Club of Aberdeen. 
They are delighted with the course and determined 
to complete the four years’ work. They meet every 
Thursday afternoon from 3: 30 to 5:00, to read aloud 
and exchange ideas and books. 


ladies the 
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ARKANSAS.—This from the scribe at Stuttgart: 
“Tam glad to report a prosperous and interesting 
circle. It was only by persistent effort that we 
effected an organization, and as we began nearly a 
month late, it is a matter of congratulation that we 
are now abreast with the work.”———A cordial 
welcome is extended to the local circle of about 
thirty members, at Hot Springs, who want to become 
regular members. 

Ou10.—The circle organized in the fall at Sydney 
has secured a firm footing in the ranks of C. L. S.C. 
organizations. Four new members have joined the 
enthusiastic. charter members. Five C. L. S.C. 
graduates have formed a circle at Pomeroy for the 
purpose of reading the Garnet Seal series and 
Current History and Opinion. Thesecretary writes: 
“ We like the Current History and think it the best 
of THE CHAUTAUQUAN’S many good things.” It 
is inspiring to record the enlistment of ’98’s galore 
from Mason and Pleasant Hill. 

INDIANA.—A_ new club organized in South Bend 
to begin work the first of October, is christened 
Gladstone Circle. It started out with twenty-five 
names on the list, not all the members having en- 
rolled at headquarters. Theorganizer and president 
of this association of young people has been a Chau- 
tauqua worker for nine years. The society of 
fourteen members at Moore’s Hill is getting along 
nicely with the work. me &. 1. & f. me 
Winamac was formally organized October 6, with a 
membership of twelve, the president being the only 
member that had taken part of the work before. 
The weekly meetings have been very interesting, 
and enthusiasm seems constantly increasing. The 
members “are doing considerable work as outlined 
in the Suggestive Programs, and would like to do 
all of it if time permitted.” 

ILLINOIS.—Brief news is received of circles begun 
at Chicago, Petersburg, and Franklin Grove. A 
circle of fifteen capable women has been successfully 
organized at Cairo, with the membership limited 
to the present number. The class is thriving both 
socially and intellectually. There is prospect of 
another fine circle here, of about the same size. 

MICHIGAN.—A league class has been formed at 
Lansing of more than thirty members, most of whom 
try to meet for study. Some of them have been 
compelled to pursue the work at home, but nearly 
Ks, Bac. Oe Ae 
The secre- 


all expect to finish the entire course. 
students report from West Bay City. 
tary pro tem of the clubat Fenton writes: “ Wehave 
a very enthusiastic circle here, and have concluded 
to take the Shakespeare course, also to study in 
connection with it the Nineteenth 
Century,’ and Current History in THe CHauTavu- 
QUAN.” 

WIsconsIn.—There is an informal circle of elderly 
ladies at the South Side of Racine, and prospect 


‘Europe in 
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of a circle at the North Side. A class of fifteen 
members is working at Oshkosh, and another of the 
same size at Evansville, also a new class at Fond du 
Lac. 

MINNESOTA.—*“ A Chautauqua circle has been 
organized in St. Anthony Park. The meetings are 
led by the president assisted by a program committee 
and an active interest is taken in the course. The 
circle comprises eleven members, some of whom 
have had experience in former circles.” Recruits 
from Lamberton and Crookston will be welcomed 
by ’98’s. 

IowA.-—The circle at Waverly is interested in the 
work, especially the Current History course. 
Hartley and Griswold contribute names for enroll- 
ment, the list mailed at the latter place representing 
Pleasant Ridge Lanier C. L. S. C., an ambitious and 
growing class. 

MIssouRI.—-From Sedalia are sent the addresses 
of twelve persons with the request: “ Please send 
the 12-page memoranda to each of these and also 
the memoranda for the Current History and Opinion 
series.” Brief reports are given by a large class 
at Westboro and a small one at Princeton, and from 
circles at Cameron and Mt. Grove. The Somer- 
set Circle of Joplin, named in honor of Lady Henry 
Somerset, has sixteen active members. 

KANSAS.—There is a circle of fourteen at Delphos. 
“As awhole they are doing good work and are 
anticipating a lecture course.” 

NEBRASKA.—Another circle has been organized 
at Lincoln and one at Syracuse. 

SoutTH Dakota.—There is alive circle at Ver- 
million. 

CoLorRADo.—Windsor Circle sends another name 
for enrollment. All its members enjoy the work and 
are making progress. This from the secretary at 
South Denver: “I take pleasure in telling you that 
a very flourishing circle was organized in South Den- 
ver on September 27, with a membership of twenty. 
Several of the members are graduates but intend 
going over the course again. The interest of the 
members has been remarkable and we have a full 
attendance at every meeting.” There was held at 
Denver a Chautauqua convention, at which there 
was much profitable conferring about methods of 
conducting circles, suggestions for the extension of 
C. L. S. C. work in the city, etc. At the close of 
the convention a Denver Chautauqua Alumni Asso- 
“We find we 


ciation was formed. ‘lhe scribe says: 


have more than forty Chautauqua graduates in the 


city, and are making an effort to enlist their co- 
operation in extending the Chautauqua work. There 


is also a desire to pursue some of the advanced 
course’ of study.” 

CALIFORN1IA.—Chautauquans will feel like taking 
off their hats to a vigorous small circle in Los 
Angeles that holds forth afternoons, when they learn 


that some of its members ride fourteen miles to at- 
tend these meetings.—About a dozen prospective 
Chautauquans have laid a good foundation for a 
circle at Pasadena. They are inexperienced in the 
work, but indomitable. 

OREGON.—The following letter is received from 
Monroe: “ Five of us boys in this vicinity have or- 
ganized a local circle and at present are doing good 
work. We have anexcellent leaderand I think will 
progress nicely.”—— There is a class of fifteen mem- 
bers at Enterprise. The Virginia City class has 
increased its membership to fifteen. From the 
seaside resort called Pacific Grove comes the fine 
report of twenty-four members enrolled. 

MONTANA.—Brief news is 
C. L. S. C. at Butte. 

OLD CIRCLES. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Hurlbut Circle of East Boston 
anticipates good work and new members. 

RHODE IsSLAND.—The enthusiasm of the Vigi- 
lants of Providence does not permit them to miss a 


received from the 


meeting. 

CoNNECTICUT.—A class of seventeen ladies at 
Suffield are pursuing the Bible readings. 

New York.—St. Luke Chautauqua Circle of Al- 
bany has changed its name to Clinton Ave. Chau- 
tauqua Circle. It has ten new members and will be 
more aggressive than heretofore.——The Syracuse 
C. L. S. C. alumni association’s first meeting of the 
year was a successful event. One feature of the 
evening was the guessing of literary conundrums. 

Onondaga Circle of Syracuse is flourishing. 

“ Edelweiss Circle of Mt. Vernon,” writes the secre- 
tary of that circle, “entered upon its third year with 
increased zeal and interest. Our membership the 
first year was forty-two, the second thirty-five, and 
we opened this season with thirty-four. However 
the decrease in numbers has left the circle composed 
entirely of live, earnest workers.” Sunnyside Cir- 
cle of Tarrytown, and circles at Candor and Three 
Mile Bay have resumed their studies. Interest 
continues to be manifested by the fifty members 
of Epworth C. L. S. C. of the First M. E. Church of 
Jamestown. In the circle at Jamaica, now on its 
eighth year, are a number of faithful Chautauquans, 
including its leader, who have been members of 
Strong Place 
C. L. S.C. of Brooklyn issues fine printed programs 
for its meetings, which are held every two weeks. 


the class since its organization. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Columbian Circle of Allegheny 
considers the English year the best yet. Its map 
study is brimful of interest——The circle at Boyerton 
consisting of a dozen regular members, is in flourish- 
ing condition. In Reading St Andrew’s Circle has 
secured six new readers, and with its eight faithful 
last year’s members, expects to prosper.—— Athe- 
nian Circle of the same place is reorganized. 

SouTH CAROLINA.—Members of Timrod Circle of 





LOCAL CIRCLES. 


Charleston all registered this year. Some of them 
had read several years of the course, with which upon 
making the proper application they were credited. 

KEenTuUCKY.—There is a fine circle of six at Hus- 
tonville who enjoy their studies. 

ARKANSAS.—Sequoyah C. L. S. C. of Fort Smith 
retains its old membership in its new work. The 
little band of students at Huntington has advanced 
from a family circle to a local organization. 

Texas.—The circle at Honey Grove hopes to 
outshine its former record. 

INDIANA.—There is a bright and energetic circle 
at Walkerton. Maumee Circle of Fort Wayne 
has pleasant anticipations for the coming readings. 

At one of its earlier meetings members of Bry- 
ant Circle of Terre Haute were presented with hand- 
some finely planned programs for 1894-5. An at- 
tractive booklet containing the circle’s program for 
the year’s work is received with the following report : 
“ Vincent Circle of La Fayette this winter enjoys an 
active membership of twenty-five, six of whom are 
enrolled in the class of ’98.” 

ILLINOIS.—Washburn Circle has a fine record, 
having begun the year with seven old members and 
ten new ones. Hawthorne Circle of Woodstock 
finds this English year especially interesting because 
its leader spent last year in England. Byron Cir- 
cle started out with a membership of eleven and 
bright prospects of an increase in numbers. The 
circle at Minonk “is moving along nicely,” writes the 
scribe. “Last year there were only two of us but 
this year there are ten working members and two 
honoraries.” 

Iowa.—There is a live circle at Castana. 
Osceola ’95’s reorganized with twelve members. In 
addition to the regular work they are reading from 
Shakespeare. The following letter is received 
from Des Moines: “Frank Russell Chautauqua 
Circle reorganized the last of September, has now 
twelve members, Athena Circle, one of the best 
working clubs in the city having united with it. 
Frank Russell Circle and Vincent Circle No. 1 are 
both the outgrowth of twelve years’ continuous 
Chautauqua work of three enthusiastic students. 
Frank Russell Circle belongs to the Iowa State Fed- 
eration of clubs, and has applied for membership in 
the National Federation.” 

KansaAs.—Ascendants of Independence send six- 
teen names for enrollment, half of which are to be 
entered with the Class of ’98. College Hill Cir- 
cle of Winfield began the year with ten members, 
who are in the habit of doing thorough work. A 
number of them are on the Garnet Seal course. 
Louisburg and Herington Circles are at their studies. 

NEBRASKA.— Few in number but enthusiastic in 
the work,” is the news from Lexington Circle. 
Seward St. Chautauqua Circle of Omaha has added 
several new students to its band of diligent workers. 


Pwe 
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CoLorapDo.—Circles Silver Queen of Georgetown, 
Columbian of Highlands, and the one at Arvada are 
prospering. 

OREGON.—Si-wock-ti Si-mox Circle of Salem is 
doing good work. The secretary says, “There are 
twenty-five names enrolled. Those who have been 
able to continue through the four years of the circle’s 
existence feel they have received valuable reward.” 
——Willamette C. L. S. C. of Portland is an organ- 
ization of forty members, characterized by variety, 
liveliness, and success. Multnomah Circle of thesame 
place, at last hearing, was about to recruit its forces. 

FLORIDA CHAUTAUQUA. 

The Eleventh Annual Session of this well known 
Chautauqua will be held in its beautiful home, at De 
Funiak Springs, Florida, February 21st to March 2oth. 

Dr. W. L. Davidson, whose reputation as a Chau- 
tauqua worker, is second to none, has made the pro- 
gram and will manage the Assembly. The very 
best in every line that can be procured will appear on 
the platform from time to time. 

Dr. H. R. Palmer will have charge of the music. 
Rogers’ Goshen Band and Orchestra will furnish 
music daily during the session; the English Hand 
Bell Ringers, the Schumann Male Quartet, the 
Barnesville Mandolin and Guitar Club, will give num- 
erous concerts; Milo Deyo, the famous gypsy pianist, 
late of Paris, Miss Hortense Pierse, Mrs. Eleanor 
Terry, and others will sing. A violinist, harpist, and 
flutist, will also add to the harmony of the occasion. 
Impersonations by the well known Herbert A, 
Sprague, illustrated lectures by Mrs. French-Shel- 
don, the great African explorer, and elocutionary 
recitals by Prof. S. H. Clark of the Chicago Univer- 
sity will fill many hours with pleasure and profit. 

On the lecture platform will appear the Hon. Wal- 
lace Bruce, Dr. David James Burrell, Prof. Chas. 
Lane, Dr. E. P. Ingersoll, the Rev. D. E. E. Hoss, 
Prof. W. H. Dana, Dr. T. T. Eaton, Mr. Hunt Chip- 
ley, Dr. W. H. Locke, Prof. John C. Freeman, Judge 
Hiram Sibley, Dr. John Merritte Driver, Dr. A. W. 
Lamar, the Rev. G. M. Brown and many others. 

A feature of the program will be a discussion on 
the Shakespeare-Bacon question, between the Hon. 
Wallace Bruce and Ignatius Donnelly. 

Sunday school normal classes will be conducted 
by Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts and Prof. N. M. Hamil, 
Dr. M. M. Parkhurst will conduct Biblical Ex- 
positions and Ministers’ Institute. There will be 
classes in art, kindergarten, Delsarte, elocution, 
physical culture, and photography, in the charge of 
competent instructors. Every day will be filled tull 
of the best things which genius car devise or money 
procure. Splendid accommodations can be procured 
at from $7 to$15. Reduced rates on all railroads. 

For detailedillustrated program, with all informa- 
tion, write to the secretary, Thomas F. Mc- 
Gourin, De Funiak Springs, Florida. 
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A notable instance showing how a 
The Century ts P 
Cyclopedia of good work grows in its projector’s 
Names. —_ hands, is “ The Century Cyclopedia 
of Names.”* At first designed to be only an ap- 
pendix to the last volume of “ The Century Diction- 
ary,” it became too unwieldy for such, disposition 
and demanded a large volume for itself. No more 
useful reference book was ever published, no publi- 
cation ever responded more adequately and more 
satisfactorily to seekers after knowledge than does 
this one. It is a remarkably complete register and 
commentary not only as far as the proper names 
belonging to biography and geography are concerned, 
but including also “ names of races and tribes, mytho- 
logical and legendary persons and places, characters 
and objects in fiction, stars and constellations, notable 
buildings and archzological monuments, works of 
art, institutions (academies, universities, societies, 
legislative bodies, orders, clubs, etc.), historical events 
(wars, battles, treaties, conventions, etc.), sects, 
parties, noted streets and squares, books, plays, 
operas, and even celebrated gems, vessels (warships, 
yachts, etc.), and horses. Pseudonyms also which 
have literary importance are included.” Thus it is 
readily seen that it furnishes the keys which will 
open the doorways into countless domains of life. 
In its mechanical make-up it matches the volumes 
of The Century Dictionary, and is the necessary 
complement of that work while it also forms of 
itself an entirely independent book. 

A work which is destined to oc- 
cupy a high place among the more 
important of those relating to the development of 
the English peoplet is that now being issued by 
It is to consist of a 
series of six octavo volumes dealing with the prog- 
ress of the people of England in religion, laws, 
learning, arts, science, literature, industry, commerce, 
and manners, from the earliest times to the present 
day. Of these, two volumes have already been 
issued. In the first, which continues from the 
earliest times to the accession of Edward the First, 
the admirable character and scope of the under- 
taking are very plainly in evidence. The introduc- 
tion by the editor of the series is in itself an im- 


Social England. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


portant and discriminating piece of work in which 
the general subjects are codrdinated and their rela- 


*The Century Cyclopedia of Names. A Pronouncing and 
Etymological Dictionary. Edited by Benjamin E. Smith, A. M. 
1085 pp. New York: The Century Company. 

+ Social England. Edited by H. D. 
Traill, D. C. L. Sometime Fellow of St. Johns College. Oxford. 


3y various writers. 


tions and interdependence thoroughly set forth. 
Nineteen specialists then tell the story of English 
social life, their treatment of subjects following so 
connectedly one after another that the whole is a 
complete unbroken social picture of the period. 
Twenty-one experts in the second volume bring 
the history of Social England down to the 
close of the reign of Henry VIII. The work is 
not in any sense a compilation. Instead it is a his- 
tory discriminating and authentic in its treatment of 
important details, an encyclopedia remarkable for 
its comprehensiveness and scope, the whole the 
work of master minds whose essays join one an- 
other in proper sequence, the sum total of which is 
an authoritative, interesting, instructive story of his- 
torical development than which there is none more 
important. It is not a glaring panorama but a 
finished mosaic. Invaluable to the 
scholar and student as an authoritative history and 
indispensable to those of intellectual sensibilities 
who would consulta reliable work from time to time, 
it is none the less engaging for the general reader 
who would extend his knowledge of the manners, 
customs, and institutions of the people of a great 
nation during all the years of their progress and de- 
velopment. 


historical 


Among the multitude of terms 
now employed to indicate the precise 
character of particular scientific 
methods, to designate and set off in orderly groups 
distinct social subjects for scientific inquiry, none 
perhaps have been used with more freedom, lack of 
concern, or less of real comprehension than the in- 
clusive and indefinite title Social Science or, more 
specifically and what is more to the point, Sociology, 
What sociology is, of what it properly treats, together 
with its relation to political economy and other 
sciences have for long been matters of extreme 
doubt even in the minds of those especially con- 
cerned with its development. If sociology is a 


The Study of 
Society. 


science, its exponents have been slow in affording a 
demonstration of the claim, while as a scientific 
method the limits of its application have not been 
Doubtless these conditions have had 


definitely set. 
much to do with preventing a thorough understand- 
ing of sociology; moreover they have made a new 
and able treatise on the subject a real desideratum. 
This has been admirably supplied in the book 
entitled “An Introduction to the Study of Society,”* 
Second edition. Octavo, Vol. I., 560 pp.; Vol. II., 587 pp. 
Each, $3.50. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 

* An Introduction to the Study of Society. By Albion W. 
Small, Ph. D., Head Professor of Sociology in the University of 
Chicago and George E. Vincent, Vice-Principal of the Chautau- 
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the pioneer in this field in the United States. In 
this volume, sociology is discussed under the follow- 
ing general titles: the origin and scope of sociology, 
the natural history of asociety, social anatomy, physi- 
ology, pathology, and psychology. Sociology 
the authors conceive to be “nothing but systematic 
knowledge of human beings; the organization of all 
the material furnished by the positive study of 


society.” Sociology is held to occupy a “natural 


and appropriate position in the hierarchy of the 


sciences.” The volume is given over to a discus- 
sion of the historical and analytical division of 
sociology, which is termed Descriptive Sociology. 
“ Sociology is first Descriptive—coérdinates facts of 
society as it is; second, Statical—the ideal which 
right reason discloses of society as it ought to be; 
third, Dynamic—the available resources for 
changing the actual into the ideal.” Following 
the critical and technical discussion of the funda- 
mentals of sociology in Book I. there is presented 
in the four chapters of Book II. a concrete narra- 
tive describing the growth and development of a 
western community from its settlement by a single 
immigrant fifty years ago up to the present time. 
This story of the gradual formation of a modern 
city, which doubtless has many prototypes, is told 
with a charm of style that makes its reading a real 
fascination. This, added to the scientific arrange- 
ment of the matter and the plainly accurate conduct 
of the narrative, makes these chapters of especial in- 
terest and importance. In the remaining portions 
of the volume the authors exhibit “the real rela- 
tions between the different kinds of activity to be 
discriminated in the observation of ordinary commit- 
tees,—using in the interpretation of these relations 
the language of biology without, however, insisting 
upon the biological analogies employed as impor- 
tant in themselves.” In the concluding chapter a 
review is taken of the preceding discussion. The 
book contains a number of sociological maps show- 
ing the structures of various social communities and 
the growth and distribution of public functions. 
The student will find the book uncommonly helpful 
in that there is a wealth of concrete illustration to- 
gether with numerous suggestions for individual 
research and study. A valuable index completes 
the volume. Altogether this manual, which the 
authors very appropriately call a “laboratory guide,” 
is a most admirable one. It affords the student for 
the first time a safe guide to the scientific study of 
society and places sociology on a plane where it may 
be approached and at last understood with no small 
degree of satisfaction by a very large number of in- 
terested people. The vigorous and polished English 
of the book is not the least of the characteristics 
which go to make of it a notable one plainly merit- 
ing the widest circulation. 


qua System of Education. 384 pp. $1.80. New York: Amer- 


ican Book Company. 
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Studies in A thoroughly systematic study of 
Art. the evolution of the plastic art is 
made in “Schools and Masters of Sculpture.”* 
Condensed but comprehensive accounts of the 
art as practiced by the old nations of the 
world are given, and are followed by more de- 
tailed descriptions of the work of the Greeks and 
Romans, and of the early Christians, and then of 
the Renaissance, medieval, and modern periods. 
The chapter devoted to the sculptors and sculpture 
of the nineteenth century is a remarkably clear and 
complete résumé. The book is illustrated with 
many photographs of the leading works of the great 
masters. 

“A Text-Book of the History of Painting ”t in its 
very title carries the idea of its usefulness; a swift 
glance over the many pictures with which its pages 
are illustrated shows its attractiveness; and it re- 
quires but a few minutes spent inits reading to prove 
it to be possessed of a high degree of interest. Go- 
ing as far back toward the origin of painting as his- 
tory makes possible, it traces the evolution of the 
art up to the present. The art motives of different 
lands and peoples, the technical methods followed, 
and the history of their efforts form the main out- 
lines of each division which is filled out with its own 
appropriate details. 

A series of essays making strong pleas for the 
education of the people into a true appreciation of 
art, forms the volume entitled “ Art for America.” 
It is claimed by the author, and graphically urged, 
that one of the most educative tendencies of all 
those that can be brought to bear upon the human 
character is the ennobling influence exerted by a 
love of art. That Americans as a body are strangely 
deficient in knowledge of this nature is shown, and 
the position is taken that as the highest creations 
of art are only the flowering out of the spirit of the 
whole people, so that until the people of a nation 
are able to appreciate the best, the best cannot be 
produced in that nation. 


The Transportation Building and its 
contents are so voluminously treated 
in “The Book of the Fair,”|| as, after having been 
begun in Part XIV., to require the whole of Part 
XV. and several pages in the succeeding number of 
the publication. A few general views of the grounds 
are given, but, aside from this, nothing interrupts the 
pictorial and written description of this one stupen- 
dous work. The artist mind is shown no less in the 


Book of the Fair. 


* Schools and Masters of Sculpture. By A. G. Radcliffe. 593 
pp. $3.00. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

+ A History of Painting. By John C. Van Dyke, L. H. D. 
289 pp. $1.50. New York: Longmans, Green, and Co. 

+ Art for America. By William Ordway Partridge. 192 pp. 
$1.00. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

|| The Book of the Fair. Parts Fifteen and Sixteen. $1.00 
each, Chicago and San Francisco: The Bancroft Company. 

/ 
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selection of the articles photographed than in the 
actual work of the pictures themselves; for, even 
without the aid of the text, a very clear idea of the 
evolution of many of the means of locomotion, from 
the crudest of beginnings up to the highly perfected 
specimens of the present time, may be gained. The 
details of the developments and all correlated matters 
of interest are very effectively given in the reading 
matter. The remainder of Part XVI. is devoted to 
the Live Stock Department and to Anthropology 
and Ethnology. The numerous pictures of the ani- 
mals on exhibition are remarkably fine. The actual 
scenes down to the finest minutiz are reproduced in 
the illustrations, even the faintest shadows and the 
smallest reflections in the water appearing with 
marked distinctness. 


Helpful words for everyday, practical 
use are spoken in the volume of 
“Herald Sermons.”* How to be 
well equipped for life in its fullest sense—life which 
includes the here and the hereafter,—the author 
points out with brave, cheerful, loving directions 
whose import none can mistake, and whose guidance 
can lead only to noble endeavor and to Christian 


Aids to Christian 
Living. 


achievements. 

How exactly literal men must learn to make and 
to accept the Sermon on the Mount before the 
blessings which it promises can be theirs, appears 
from the teachings of “Master and Men.”t To 
change themselves instead of seeking to change 
their surroundings ; to seek righteousness rather than 
pleasure—even though it be the highest kind of 
pleasure which Christians testify to experiencing as 
the results of righteousness,—are shown to be the 
lessons which mankind must learn. 

“God’s World ”’f is a volume of sermons which 
takes its name from the first sermon contained in it. 
That the world is not now what God meant it to be, 
but is spoiled by man’s wicked devices, is not more log- 
ically demonstrated than is the thought that it is to 
Man’s 

The 


be redeemed and brought up to God’s ideal. 


part in helping on this work is made plain. 
whole book is full of instructive and inspiring teach- 


ing. 

A volume of selections from the writings of Dr. 
Lyman Abbott is published under the title “ New 
Streams in Old Channels.” 
breadth and independence of thought it is a marked 


For versatility and 


production. With deeply spiritual insight the au- 
thor penetrates far into the meaning of life and he pre- 


sents his interpretations in most effective form. 


* Herald Sermons. By George H. Hepworth. 251 pp. $1.00. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

+ Master and Men. By William Burnet Wright. 
$1.25. Bostonand New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 

t God’s World and Other Sermons. By B. Fay Mills. 322 
pp. $1.25. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

| New Streams in Old Channels. Edited by Mary Storrs 
Haynes. 307 pp. Lothrop Publishing Company. 


240 pp. 
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Among the best of the many good books which Dr, 
Miller has written is “ The Building of Character.”* 
The secrets which lead to successful issues in this 
work can be found by all who are thoroughly in 
earnest and as a help to such in their quest the vol- 
ume is written. 

A book especially for mothers, to be used in help- 
ing them to make plain and interesting and im- 
pressive to their children the vital truths of Chris- 
tianity is “ Home Talks About the Word.”+ Beauti- 
fully illustrated in word pictures, these lessons which 
make for immortality may be most plainly and 
powerfully imprinted on young hearts and minds. 


A historical tale full of the life and 
movement which will excite the 
fancy and stir to patriotism the thoughts of its readers 


Juveniles. 


treats of Decatur and Somers.t The threads of 
history are deftly and attractively woven together 
by means of fiction which throws out in clear light 
the great achievements of these two distinguished 
naval commanders. 

A stirring narrative of the Civil War on the 
Border,|] wholly free from partisan feeling, is the 
initial volume of the new series of “The Blue and 
the Gray,” by the ever popular Oliver Optic. 

The closing volume § of the second series of “ All- 
Over-the-World Library” takes the travelers from 
Alexandria to Cyprus and through the Suez Canal. 
There is much information given in conversational 
form concerning the places visited and the objects 
seen anda plenty of exciting incident and adventure. 

An inspiring little book showing how some ener- 
getic young people were able to conquer circum- 
stances and win success is “Mollie Miller,’ the 
name of its youthful heroine. The incidents are nat- 
ural and the dialogue bright. 

The mishaps of “Wee Lucy,”** her funny speeches, 
her occasional naughtinesses and general adorableness 
make a picture of child life that will be as interesting 
to grown-ups as to little folks. Mothers, too, may 
gain a hint as to wise and gentle methods of 
government. 

A stong and tender little story showing how love 
conquers always and everywhere in life, is told in 
“ The Little Lady of the Horse.” tt 


*The Building of Character. By J. R. Miller, D.D. 273 pp. 
$1.00. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell and Company. 

+Home Talks About the Word. By Emily Huntington 
Miller. 286 pp. $1.00. New York: Hunt and Eaton. 
cinnati: Cranston and Curts. 

t Decatur and Somers. By M. Elliott Seawell. 169 pp. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 

|| Brother Against Brother. By Oliver Optic. 
451 pp. $1.50. § Asiatic Breezes, or Students on the Wing. 
By Oliver Optic. 361 pp. $1.25. | Mollie Miller. By Effie 
W. Merriman. 285 pp. $1-25. ** Wee Lucy. By Sophie 
May. 164 pp- 75 cts. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 

tt The Little Lady of the Horse. By Evelyn Raymond. 276 
pp. $1.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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SOME POTENT CURATIVES AND PREVENTIVES OF DISEASE. 


CHAPTER I.—PREVENTIVES. 


CONCERNING BREAD. 


We have it on 


the authority 

of a very eminent sci- 

entist, who stands at 

the head of his pro- 

fession in New 

York, that our Eng- 

lish friends 

~ owe a large 

part of their good health 

and physical vigor to the 
use of toast. 

If the English are saved 
from a score of fearful mala- 
dies by the toasting of their 
bread, it is not unreasonable 

to believe that the people who will go a step 
further and make a bread which does not 
need to be toasted to prevent the germs in- 
juring the family, are certainly more en- 
lightened still. 

It may be that the germ theory is too 
much discussed in this day and generation 
by people who know absolutely nothing of 
bacteriology ; but, on the other hand, a cer- 
tain degree of knowledge of the necessities 
of cleanliness in general, and food prepara- 
tion in particular, is absolutely essential. 

The aim in publishing these facts is to con- 
vince the reader that the hygienic making of 
bread is as easy in all its processes as the 
unhygienic, and to secure a little considera- 
tion for a subject as important as any matter 
can be which affects us in every-day life. 

The newspapers publish every day or so 
paragraphs concerning the filthy condition 
of bakeries where the bread is made, and 
not for the poor only, but for the rich as 
well. Dough kneaded with the hands al- 
ways runs the risk of contamination. The 
germs of cholera, typhoid and scarlet fever, 
for example, might be carried in this way 
easier than inmost others. If the bakers of 
the country took the same precautions that 
the physician does in a surgical operation, 
the danger would be practically done away 
with; but, as a matter of fact, they are, as a 
class, less careful and infinitely less cleanly 


in their work-rooms and buildings than many 
workers whose vocations do not place upon 
them any special! sanitary responsibility. 

Here is a paragraph from the New York 
Evening Post of January 2, 1895, which is 
apropos : 

“The revelations of unclean methods in 
the bakeries of Chicago have led its civic 
federation to frame an ordinance for their 
regulation. It provides for the payment by 
bakers of an annual license fee, the object of 
which is to compel the Health Department 
to make regular inspections of the bakeries. 
If they are being conducted injuriously to 
the public health, no license shall issue. The 
ordinance will require semi-annual visits by 
the Health Department.” 

Bread which is wholesome should not be 
raised with yeast, but with a pure baking 
powder, which does its work while the loaf 
is inthe oven and entirely eliminates the 
dangerous element of kneading with the 
hands. Dr. Cyrus Edson, who has studied 
the subject with the utmost care, says, re- 
ferring to this point: 

“It is well to sound a note of warning in 
this direction, or the change from the ob- 
jectionable yeast to an impure baking pow- 


der will be a case of jumping from the fry- 
ing-pan into the fire. 
“The best baking powder made is, as 


shown by analysis, the ‘Royal.’ It con- 
tains absolutely nothing but cream of tartar 
and soda, refined toa chemical purity which, 
when combined under the influence of heat 
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and moisture, produce carbonic acid gas, 
and, having done this, disappear. Its 
leavening strength has been found superior 
to other baking powders, and, as far as I 
know, it is the only powder which will raise 
large bread perfectly. Its use avoids the long 
period during which the yeast-made dough 
must stand in order that the starch may 
ferment, and there is also no kneading nec- 
essary.” 

Fortunately, all this discussion about the 
so-called “germ theory,” but which is no 
longer a theory, has accomplished some- 
thing; it has made people realize that what 
they put into their stomachs must be beyond 
question pure. Food is a poor thing to econ- 

d, which is 

the one ar- 

‘ticle uni 

versally 

used, 1nust 

" be good. 

The Roy- 

al Baking 

Powderhas 

been en- 

dorsed by 

the highest 

authorities; 

but an en- 

dorseme nt 

a thousand 

times more effective than the opinion of the 

most learned chemist is its successful use 

among all the intelligent people of this coun- 

try, to practically the exclusion of any other 

baking powder. It is worth while for house- 

wives interested in this matter—and every 

housekeeper must be concerned in it—to 

read an article by Dr. Cyrus Edson, Commis- 

sioner of Health, New York City, which was 

written for “The Doctor of Hygiene” on 

“Some Sanitary Aspects of Bread-making.”’ 

This chapter in hygiene has been reprinted 

for popular circulation, and a copy will be 

sent bythe Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall Street, New York, to anyone ask- 

ing for it, and the subject is certainly worthy 

of the careful attention of women whose 

duty it is to manage and prepare the family’s 
food supply. 
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UNDERDRESSING FOR LADIES 
AND CHILDREN. 

Tuart pleasing phase of sanitary science 
which Thomas Carlyle was wont to term 
“the philosophy of clothes,” comprises by 
itself an interest of primeval import to hu- 
manity. The vital aspect of this subject was 
first considered by the Greeks and Romans, 
where we find examples of attire, complete in 
every detail, which offended neither the laws 
of health nor the laws of beauty. 

These standards of symmetry and com- 
fort can never be attained, however, through 
years of torture and deformation by tight 
lacing, under whatever guise it comes. 
The body must be absolutely unhampered, 
that nerves, muscles and arteries may have 
full play, and the necessary supplies of ani- 
mal heat may have constant and consistent 
generation. 

As an article of underdressing the corset 
most forcibly exemplifies the fashion prog- 
ress of an age of innovations. Every pur- 
pose of health may be promoted or retarded 
by this particular article of wearing apparel 
according to the wisdom or folly of its struc- 
ture. Every one in the least familiar with 
the anatomy of the human system knows that 
under no circumstances can the fashionable 
frail waist be developed without artificial 
means. Any compression upon the lower ribs 
which brings about an unnatural tapering of 
the waist, must be the lasting injury of the in- 
ternal organs and the eventual disorganizing 
of the entire system. The diaphragm contains 
no superfluous space, and in cases of tight 
lacing, the liver is dislodged from its nor- 
mal position and the ribs actually driven 
into it, The heart is displaced, and respira- 
tion is of course impaired, for the lung 
space is largely encroached upon and the 
position of other vital organs also changed. 

It remained for Messrs. Ferris Brothers, 
the enterprising manufacturers of the ‘“‘ Good 
Sense” Corset Waist, to inaugurate certain 
reforms and much needed improvements in 
this article of underdressing, and to produce 
a substitute that is at once symmetrical and 
healthful. Compare the Ferris “Good 


Sense” system with traditional monstrosi- 
ties and the result is shown in a series of 
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improvements which indicates the wis- 
dom of recent developments. The old 
idea seemed to decree the making or 
breaking of the feminine figure to the cor- 
set in current vogue, as though nature had 
given woman’s form in the rough to be 
shaped to health and beauty as fashion’s 
whim might command. Instances wherein 
nature has been outraged and comfort sac- 
rificed to style would fill a modest library. 
Now, the aim of the proprietors and advo- 
cates of the ingenious “Good Sense”’ sys- 
tem is to have the Corset Waist so skillfully 
constructed that they shall conform to the 
natural beauty of the figure and with regard 
to the most approved rules of health. 

These ‘“‘Good Sense” Corset Waists are 
artistically arranged to meet the require- 
ments of clothing and are so comfortably 
and skillfully corded into shape as to pro- 
tect the loins, spine and stomach of their 
wearers against the pressure which retards 
growth and is so disastrous to health. 
The stocking supporters are attached 
to a patent ring buckle which is easily 
adjusted and holds securely all the 
weight of stockings and other garments. 
By means of these the weight of the 
lower clothing comes chiefly on the shoul- 
ders, where it properly belongs. 

That ladies of culture and refinement have 
discarded the false standard of symmetry 
assumed for centuries at the cost of health 
and comfort, speaks volumes for our civili- 
zation. Mothers were the first to regard 
this subject from a sanitary standpoint. 
The little boys, dressed after the ‘Good 
Sense” plan, grow naturally into robust, 
healthful specimens of the genus homo. 
The weight of all garments, small 
and great, for children or adults, should 
rest on the shoulders. Upon the waist 
for little girls, supplemented by its triple 
row of patent buttons, should be fast- 
ened first the stocking supporters, next the 
drawers, then the short flannel underskirt, 
after which comes the muslin skirt, making 
the three dependencies and setting the ex- 
ample of wholesome apparel for all classes 
of feminine wearers, and secure to the 
growing child, as well as to the fully 
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developed adult, the unimpeded _ exer- 
cise of every organ and every muscle of the 
body, while in all healthful outdoor and in- 
door exercises such as lawn tennis, horse- 
back riding, gymnastics, etc., they permit 
full expansion of the lungs and freedom of 
motion. 

The Ferris system of “Good Sense” 
Corset Waists has met such a universal 
demand and grappled so successfully with 
the atrocities of former styles, that they 
can now be found in all the dry goods 
houses of America. 


CLEANLINESS. 


WHILE there are certain rules which may 
be safely laid down for the care and preser- 
vation of the skin, the intelligent student of 
health soon comes to the conclusion that no 
other organ demands more careful study 
than this one. The beauty of the skin de- 
pends upon health, while sound physical 
health is impossible unless the skin is in a 
condition to perform its various functions 
with strict integrity. It follows, therefore, 
that neglect to keep the skin in a good con- 
dition is simply neglect of a most important 
means for keeping the body in health. 

Cleanliness is, therefore, imperative, for it 
is not possible to keep the millions of pores 
of the skin free and active without vigilance ; 
and the compensation for care devoted to 
bathing is a bright, blooming skin, and a 
general sensation of vitality and power. The 
practice of frequent and systematic bathing 
is therefore to be commended for all. 

For this purpose a good, pure, healthful 
soap should be kept constantly in the bath 
room and at the toilette. There is none 
better, purer, and more cleansing than Con- 
stantine’s Pine Tar Soap. Its cleansing, 
healing, tonic properties keep the pores 
of the skin in their normal, healthy condition, 
and preserve the skin soft, smooth and white. 

But the question has sometimes been asked 
whether the constant use of water and soap 
does not have the effect of destroying the 
natural oil of the skin, and rendering it harsh, 
colorless and unattractive. The answer to 
this question depends upon the temperature 
of the water, the care exercised in drying 
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the skin, and above ail thirgs else to 
the kind of soap used. There is no 
question but that many soaps used for 
toilette purposes, in the bath, and at 
the nursery, do injure the texture of 
the skin. Hence bath, toilette and nur- 
sery soaps should be selected with care. 
There is no safer and better soap for 
such purposes than Constantine’s Pine Tar 
Soap, a pure, healthful soap that can be used 
with the utmost freedom. It is an old tar 
soap— indeed the origina/ tar soap—and has 
been in use for many years as one of the 
purest, best, and most cleansing soaps 
made, and no person who uses it will 
ever be troubled with roughness of the cuticle, 
or dryness of the skin. It is one of the few 
soaps that can be used with perfect safety in 
the nursery on the sensitive skin of chil- 
dren, and on the soft silky fiber of the hair 
as a Cleanser of the scalp and for the pur- 
pose of removing dandruff. Indeed, for sham- 
pooing purposes it is about the ov/y soap that 
should be used, its pure cleansing properties 
and the medicinal effects of the tar, render- 


ing it valuable in warding off diseases of 
the scalp and strengthening the roots of the 


hair. And not only is it beneficial to the 
cleanliness and health of the scalp, but also 
to the beauty and gloss of the hair itself. 
As its name implies, it is a compound of 
pine tar and other medical properties, the 
result, it is said, of vegetable discoveries 
made by the natives of Africa and obtained 
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by the Rev. A. A. Constantine during the 
years of his missionary labors in that country, 

As a soap for medicinal purposes the 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap is to be highly recom- 
mended. According to Dr. Hannon, sul- 
phur possesses natural therapeutic properties 
as a stimulant to the circulation and to the 
skin. Sulphur washes are very effective in 
the cure of many forms of cutaneous diseases; 
and the beneficial results of sulphur baths 
are often astonishing in cases of sciatica, 
rheumatism, gout, etc. 

The effects of a good sulphur soap in the 
bath are sometimes truly electrical, com- 
pletely deodorizing offensive accumulations 
and thoroughly purifying the entire surface 
of the body. Glenn's Sulphur Soap has the 
advantage of being clean, inoffensive and 
noninjurious to clothing. It isa powerful 
deodorizer, disinfectant and counterirritant, 
yet entirely harmless. Hence it is a super- 
ior soap for bathing purposes, and we may 
also say as a toilet soap, especially in cu- 
taneous eruptions and in cases of acne. 
For diseases of the skin bathe freely. For 
scalds and burns apply the lather freely to 
the affected parts, and the fire and pain will 
be relieved. For gout, rheumatism, sprains, 
bruises and cuts apply cloths well saturated 
with a strong solution. For old sores and 
ulcers it is invaluable. Use freely as a 
lotion. For a preventive in contagious 
diseases use a strong sud as a wash, ex- 
ternally. 


CHAPTER II.—CURATIVES. 


HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES. 

OnE of the requisites of a home is a reli- 
able remedy, always at hand for the many 
accidents, contusions, wounds, sprains, etc., 
liable to occur at any moment. Children 
are heedless in their play ; cut their fingers, 
fall from a tree or out of the swing, stub 
their toes ; they seem to be always in trouble. 
Then there are more serious complaints such 
as colds, which, neglected, may result in 
pneumonia or even consumption ; sore throat, 
bleeding from the nose or other organs, 
congestion, sores, etc. It is not always 


convenient or necessary to send for a phy- 
sician. At such times one should have the 
necessary remedy at hand. Noone remedy 
combines these qualifications so well as 
Pond’s Extract. It is a ready and sure phy- 
sician and will accomplish all it promises, if 
the directions for its use are carried out. 

It is no “cure all,” though it certainly has 
a very extensive range of action. The long 
list of ailments it relieves and removes all 
proceed from but few sources, and can be 
summed up in the words Inflammation and 
Hemorrhage. 
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The wonderful sympathy existing between 
Pond’s Extract and the human organism is 
shown in the fact that whenever there is an 
inflamed condition, Pond’s Extract arrests it 
at once and enables nature to do her work 
without interruption. 

Then again, its marvelous power in stop- 
ping Hemorrhages has won for it the most 
grateful praise of thousands who have been 
cured, and many whose lives have been 
saved through its wonderful healing power. 

One of the strongest recommendations 
this remedy can possibly have is that it can 
be used with the utmost safety on the most 
delicate parts of the human body. 

No harsh drugs enter into its composition. 
It is entirely non-poisenous when taken in- 
ternally or applied externally, and so pure 
it will not stain the most delicate fabric. 

Those who really become acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract are charmed with it, and it 
never loses its place in their estimation. 
The reader has only to inquire of any user 
of Pond’s Extract to learn the truth of this 
representation. 

Pond’s Extract is particularly recom- 
mended for Burns, Wounds, Sores, Catarrh, 
Bleeding from the Lungs, Stomach and 
Womb, Piles, All Pain, Inflammation, etc. 

These afflictions are common, trouble- 
some and even dangerous, but the success 
of Pond’s Extract in curing and immediately 
relieving them is strangely marvelous. 


ELECTRICITY AND OXYGEN. 

Two of the most potent curative agents 
known to-day in medical science are elec- 
tricity and oxygen. We might almost say 
that the investigation of no branch of mod- 
ern science has done as much as these two 
agents to make us aware of the great laws 
which underlie the transformations of ener- 
gy. They seem to stand side by side like 
two mysterious servants ready to help in the 
great hospital of life. The study of these 
two potent curative agents by medical ex- 
perts has led us to abandon one prejudice 
after another until to-day electricity and 
oxygen are universally acknowledged two of 
the most effectual agents in medical sci- 
ence, 
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One of the most recent discoveries and 
one that seems destined to work a new de- 
parture in the curing cf disease is the Elec- 
tropoise. The fundamental principles upon 
which it supports its system of treatment 
are: First, that impoverished and vitiated 
blood is the chief cause or invariable effect 
of disease, and that the blood must be first 
purified and then revitalized; and second 
that the principal agent in this process of 
restoration to a normal, healthy condition, is 
oxygen. 

The leading assumption is a well-estab- 
lished scientific fact, and the latter claim 
has been forcing itself irresistibly upon the 
attention of the investigators for some years 
past. The numerous oxygen inhalers which 
have sprung up show plainly that the value 
of this gas as a curative agent in various 
troubles has become widely recognized. Now 
nearly two-thirds of the vitality of our bodies 
is derived from the air, the rest coming as 
ordinary nourishment. In medicine all the 
work of assimilating a tonic or stimulant 
must be done by the stomach before any oth- 
er organ can receive the benefit, and the 
stomach can bear only a small portion of the 
strengthening drug at a time, the supply of 
strength to a diseased organ being necessa- 
rily slow. But if the source of the other two- 
thirds of our vitality could be augmented 7” 
like proportion, greater benefit should result. 
Here oxygen inhalers in many forms have 
been tried, but they too impose the burden 
on a delicate organ, besides requiring con- 
stant replenishing of the chemicals used to 
generate the gas. 

This is where the discovery of the Electro- 
poise marks a new departure in the curing 
of disease. In reality, it combines two dis- 
coveries: first, that the human body in a 
polarized condition absorbs oxygen from 
the air through the pores of the skin ; second, 
the means to produce a proper polarization, 
viz., the instrument itself. 

By the application of the Electropoise the 
oxygen is absorbed all over the body, laying 
no burden on any organ for its distribution, 
obtaining, Without overtiring any part of 
the system, an adequate supply of the reviv- 
ifying gas in pure form. ‘This oxygen acts 
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on the blood in the capillary circulation of 
the skin exactly as it does in the capillary 
circulation of the lungs, clarifying the blood 
and giving to every part of the body all the 
strength it can possibly receive, without the 
slightest danger; thus supplying all the 
functions of the body whatever strength they 
require to throw off disease. 

The LZiectropoise consists of a polarizer 
and a treating-plate, connected by a silk- 
covered tinsel cord. The polarizer is a cop- 
per cylinder filled with a composition, the 
nature of which is not made public. When 
this cylinder is lowered in temperature, and 
the treating-plate is applied tothe patient the 
surface of the body becomes polarized, which 
causes the absorption of pure oxygen from 
the air into the vascular system, the rapidity 
and strength of the action being entirely un- 
der control. Thus it practically supplements 
the power of respiration, and the purified 
blood flowing to all portions of the body, has 
ever-renewed capacity for carrying off waste 
matter and impurities, and is able to strength- 
en and build up the diseased tissues. 

The instrument comes in two sizes: the 
Wall and Pocket Electropoise. The former 
has a polarizer to be permanently buried in 
the earth; a wall attachment with a set of 
points and switches to regulate the oxy- 
genation, and a device for procuring immu- 
nity from contagion in the treating room. 
The pocket instrument is so small that it can 
be held in the closed hand, and its polarizer 
is a nickel-plated cylinder which is reduced 
in temperature either by immersion in ice- 
water or by the application of a wet towel, 
the strength of the action depending on the 
temperature. Not the least of its merits is 
its simplicity of operation, since a moment 
suffices to put it on or off, and it can be used 
at any time when patient is not moving 
about. Moreover, the composition in the 
hermetically sealed cylinder is practically 
indestructible. There are to-day instruments 
in perfect working order which have been 
in constant use for six years—ever since 
they were put on the market—and there 
seems to be no reason why@iijpshould not 
last a couple of decades or longer. 

The range of diseases which are recorded 
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as having been permanently cured by this 
means is really marvelous—or would be to 
one who does not admit the original propo- 
sition that practically all diseased con- 
ditions, if not too far advanced, are sus- 
ceptible of cure through this replenish- 
ment of the powers of the blood. A large 
number of beneficiaries have been among the 
“helpless cases.” The alphabet of ailments 
is well represented in the testimonials, and 
a significant fact is the frequency of later 
letters, corroborating the first expressions of 
appreciation. 

The idea of the instrument was the out- 
come of some thirty-five years’ experimenting 
on the part of the inventor. Before the pat- 
ent was obtained the instruments were put 
to the most severe tests. Indeed the com- 
pany which handles it owed its formation to 
a cure effected upon one of the principal 
promoters. During the epidemic of yellow 
fever at Jacksonville, in 1888, the owners of 
the Liectropoise applied for permission to 
test the excellency of the invention in the 
hospitals, and when this was refused they 
published a request for volunteer patients, 
several being purposely taken where the dis- 
ease was in an advanced stage. Out of 
ninety-one cases treated eighty-seven were 
entirely cured, and two of the deaths were 
due to imprudent exposure on the part of 
the patients. Not a dollar was asked or re- 
ceived for any treatment. 

That trial stage, however, has been passed 
for five years, and the business of the Elec- 
trolibration Company, started in New York 
City less than a year ago, has grown from 
nothing a month up into the thousands, and 
is receiving and answering inquiries from 
all parts of the world regarding this wonder- 
ful little instrument. 


PHOSPHATES. 


CHEMISTRY is a science of an exceedingly 
complex nature, requiring infinite study to 


master its minute and numberless details. In 
early days it was widely studied, and in the 
Middle Ages became a mysterious art, seek- 
ing in the hands of the alchemist, to find the so 
called elixir of life, which was to be the univer- 
sal remedy for all possible diseases, refresh- 
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ing the young, rejuvenating the old and even 
preventing death. But notwithstanding the 
false notions and preconceived ideas of the 
alchemists, we must yet acknowledge to them 
our debt for many a valuable discovery in 
their search for the philosopher’s stone and 
the elixir of life. Sulphuric acid, nitric acid, 
phosphorus, 2nd many another valuable com- 
pound or element, have been made known 
to us through their researches. 

It is of Phosphorus, one of these early 
alchemist discoveries, that we wish particu- 
larly to speak, as a potent curative agent in 
the form of phosphates, the deficiency of 
which is a frequent source of ill health and 
retarded mental development. Phosphate 
of lime for instance, is not only a highly 
important nutritive principle, but also an in- 


dispensable element in the construction of. 


all bodily tissues, very beneficial in impart- 
ing energy, and of especial benefit as a brain 
tonic. There is no difference of opinion 


among high medical authorities of the value 
of phosphates. 
Some years ago Professor E. N. Horsford 


prepared in his laboratory at Cambridge, a 
liquid solution of the phosphates of lime, 
magnesia, potash and iron with phosphoric 
acid, named by him acid phosphate, as 
a remedy for the relief of mental and ner- 
vous exhaustion, and a general tonic and 
vitalizer for debilitated systems—a_thor- 
oughly scientific preparation that has re- 
ceived the highest medical commendation 
and is now prescribed in almost every phy- 
sician’s practice to afford nourishment to the 
cerebral and nervous systems and to give 
vigor and renewed strength to body and 
brain when deranged by overwork. 

There are no substances that play a more 
important part in animal economy than the 
phosphates. Wherever there are functions 
that seemed to be suspended, we may be al- 
most sure to find it occasioned by the want 
of phosphates. Professor Horsford’s acid 
phosphate has been found wonderfully help- 
ful in rapidly restoring this want in the sys- 
tem. Its value in the restoration of weak- 
ened energy and vitality is often wonderful. 
It acts as a nutriment to the cerebral and 
nervous system, restoring to their normal 
K-Mar. 
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condition secretory organs that have been 
deranged, giving vigor where there has been 
debility, and renewed strength where there 
has been exhaustion. 

There is not a fiber of the human body 
that does not contain phosphate of lime. 
Many diseases, especially disorders of the 
nervous system, are now attributed to a 
diminution of thissubstance. Ordinary food 
contains elements to build up the muscles, 
but people who write, think, worry, watch by 
bed-sides, study much, have much responsi- 
bility, waste werves, not muscles. Nervous 
exhaustion and break-down are very frequent 
among bankers, ministers, lawyers, school 
teachers, and all who use the brain more than 
the body. Every mental exertion induces 
an augmented waste of these phosphates. 
The Acid Phosphate supplies that waste and 
imparts new energy to the brain, giving the 
feeling and sense of increased intellectual 
power. Overworked women and men, the 
nervous, weak and debilitated, find in the 
Acid Phosphate a most agreeable, grateful 
and beneficial stimulant and tonic. Take 
half a teaspoonful in half a glass of hot 
or cold water, or tea without milk, during 
or after each meal, and on retiring. When 
weary, the simple rinsing of the mouth with 
a swallow of water to which a few drops of 
the Acid Phosphate have been added, will 
be found very refreshing. 

If you are wakeful, five or six drops of 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in half a glass of 
water, taken just before retiring, will in 
many cases give a dreamless and refreshing 
sleep. 

In cases of dyspepsia Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate reaches various forms of this trouble 
that no other medicine seems to touch, assist- 
ing the weakened stomach and making the 
process of digestion natural and easy. This 
is explained in that the lining membrane of 
the stomach whén in a normal condition, 
contains cells filled with the gastric juice, 
in which phosphoric acid combined with the 
phosphates is an important active principle. 
If the sto is not supplied with the neces- 
sary ae. to incite or promote diges- 
tion, dyspepsia will follow with all its train 
of incident diseases. The only known acid 
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which can be taken into the stomach to pro- 
mote digestion without injury, is phosphoric 
acid combined with lime, potash, iron, etc. 

The excellency and wonderful popularity 
of this preparation has caused many substi- 
tutes to be offered, some of which often pro- 
duce directly the opposite effect desired. 
Hence in obtaining a phosphate one should 
be careful to observe that the name Hors- 
ford is on the label. 


CONSTIPATION. 

CONSTIPATION is a very prevalent and gen- 
eral trouble, and when neglected or treated 
wrong it often becomes a chronic and most 
persistent disease. More than half the sick- 
ness in the world, especially among women, 
is caused by constipation. 

A very excellent little book on constipa- 
tion was issued recently by Dr. Thomas 
Beecham of England, explaining the causes 
of constipation and giving a few common 
sense rules for its treatment and cure. The 
last page of this excellent little pamphlet 
gives four simple rules worth remembering : 
(1) Drink plenty of water. (2) Eat plenty 
of solid and liquid digestible food; three 
simple but liberal mealsa day. (3) Exercise. 
(4) Cause a regular evacuation of the bowels 
once a day. 

These suggestions are worthy of comment. 
Let us take them up in order. 

First, water:—People sometimes think 
they drink too much water. The trouble is 
they drink the wrong way. There is nothing 
worse than to wash one’s food down half 
chéwed with tea, coffee, milk and water. 
3ut there is no better help to digest food 
than plenty of pure water—say a glass full 
half an hour before meals, and again an hour 
afterward. The stomach needs plenty of 
water. 

In eating two mistakes are common. The 
usual one is to eat too much; but people 
who think about themselves a good deal are 
apt to be too careful and eat too little. Eat 
plenty of solid and liquid digestible food, 
and three simple but liberal meals a day. 
Variety stimulates the digestion. This is 
why a varied diet is better than a monoto- 
nous one. Eat slowly and chew your food 


thoroughly. 
Exercise a little everyday. Take a brisk 
walk in the open air for not oe half 
an hour, morning and evening. A good 
special exercise for constipation is to knead 
the bowels gently but firmly about five min- 
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utes on going to bed at night and again on 
getting up in the morning. 

But the frst thing to do to cure constipa- 
tion is to cause a thorough evacuation of the 
bowels once a day. In beginning, you have 
gotto do this with physic. There area great 
many kinds of physic, some of which do 
vastly more harm than good. You want a 
physic that will move the bowels as if the 
movement had come in the natural way. For 
this purpose there is no detfer physic than 
Beecham’s Pills, a physic compounded by 
Dr. Beecham himself and the author of the 
excellent little book from which we quoted 
above. They purge without prostration or 
sickness or griping, and do not leave the 
stomach in a weakened and inactive condi- 
tion as do most physics. Take them asa 
help in producing the regular daily evacua- 
tion and live by Dr. Beecham’s four simple 
rules quoted above. 


COLDS, COUGHS, HOARSENESS. 

THE administration of medicinal prepara- 
tions in the form of a lozenge, is of all modes 
the most eligible and convenient—more 
especially as regards a Cough Remedy. 
Medicines for Inflammation of the Bronchial 
Tubes or Lungs, are unlike others which are 
taken at stated intervals, being used only as 
the urgency of the symptoms demands. A 
lozenge, therefore, from its portability, its 
not being liable to change by keeping, its 
demulcent ingredients which lubricate the 
throat, and thus allaying the irritation in- 
duced by coughing, is infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to either pills or draughts, more par- 
ticularly, as in this case the remedy contains 
nothing deleterious, so that they may be 
taken as often as occasion requires. Brown’s 
bronchial troches, or cough lozenges, allay 
irritation, which induces coughing, giving in- 
stant relief in Consumptive, Bronchial, and 
Asthmatic complaints. 

Brown’s Bronchial Troches were first in- 
troduced in the year 1850. It has been 
proved that they are the best article before 
the public for coughs, colds, bronchitis, 
asthma, catarrh, the hacking cough in con- 
sumption, and numerous affections of the 
throat, giving immediate relief. 

Public speakers and singers can use them 
as freely as requisite—containing no opium 
or anything that can injure the system. They 
are invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and 
irritation incident to vocal exertion, and also 
a powerful auxiliary in the production of 
melodious enunciation,_ effectually clearing 
and strengthening the voice. 
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Yy Does economy bore you? 


wy It ought not to, always. Take the matter 
— of washing with Pearline, for instance. 
That is a pleasant economy. There’s your 
work made light and short for you; and 
while your doing it, in this easy, pleas- 
ant way, you can be thinking of the 
actual money that you’re saving by 

not rubbing things to ruin, as in the 
old way. 


\ 
Z That ought to be pleasant to 
SZ think of, whether you’re doing the 


Uff lL- | work yourself, or having it done. 


Millions use Pearline. 


S n Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
e or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


s and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
it Back honest—send it back. 431 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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Packer’s Tar Soap COLORS 
‘‘A nursery soap of great value.” 


h-4 
—The Sanitarian, New York. INE VARNISH ES 
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‘A luxury for bath and Shampoo.” Correspondence invited 1 
—Medical Standard, Chicago. Catalogues of our various departments 
to responsible parties: - 
‘Excellent in Chafing, Dandruff, Itching.” ’ a ye KG p 
—Med. and Surg. Reporter, Phila. ‘ Ai 
; 
“The best soap we know of for washing We SS lg 
babies. It keeps away many of the skin dis- 
eases to which little children are liable.” , = Seed 











—New Eng. Med. Mo. 











When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauguan. 














THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERA 


More than six hundred new members 
were enrolled in the Class of ’98 during the 
month of January and nearly as many more 
are likely to join the class during the pres- 
ent month (February). Interest in the 
studies of the English year has been ex- 


RY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


ceedingly well sustained and it is hoped 
that members of circles who have not yet 
joined but who have thus far done ‘all 
the required work, will send their fees 
and claim their right to the membership 
book. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA EXTENSION LECTURES. 


Calls for the Chautauqua Extension Lec- 
ture Courses have been frequent during the 
past few weeks. Social Science, Browning, 
Medieval History and Art, and Greek Social 
Life are the four courses provided by this 
department. Browning students are enthu- 
siastic over Professor Seaman’s six charming 
lectures on the great poet. Professor Sea- 
man treats his subject under six heads: 
I, Introductory. II. The Drama—Pippa 
Passes. III. Poems upon Love. IV. Po- 

SPECIAL C. L. 

The following books form the new Special 
Course in Sociology : 

The study of Sociology.—Herbert Spencer. 
An Introduction to the Study of Society. 
Small and Vincent. 

An Introduction to Social Philosophy.—J. 
S. MacKenzie. 
Socialism and Social 

T. Ely. 

Special suggestions for the study of this 
course are furnished by the C. L. S. C. Office 
for a fee of fifty cents. 


Reform.—Richard 


ems upon Art. V. Religious Beliefs. VI. 
The Continuity of Existence. A reading 
club in Minnesota has been using the lec- 
tures for class work, reading and discussing 
the poems considered in connection with 
each lecture. Chautauqua Circles which 
can arrange for six Browning evenings aside 
from their regular work will find the lec- 
tures and syllabus of Professor Seaman a 
most fascinating guide to the poems of Mr. 
3rowning. 

S. C. COURSES. 

New Memoranda and Suggestions for the 
study of the Bible have also recently been 
prepared bya specialist and the many Chau- 
tauqua students who are interested in this 
subject will find the pamphlet of Suggestions 
a useful companion in their daily reading of 
the Scriptures. 

The Special Course in Current Histury 
and Opinion has enrolled a large number of 
graduates. Many undergraduates also are 
taking this course in connection with their 
regular work. 


REPORT OF “THE OUTLOOK,” THE GIRLS’ CLUB AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


A full report of “The Outlook”’ Club at 
Chautauqua for 1894 has been printed in the 
October number of the Chautauqua Young 


Folks’ Quarterly. The report gives the 
daily programme of the club for the entire 
season. It can be secured from the C.L.S.C. 
Office in Buffalo for fifteen cents, or the four 


WALL MAPS FOR CH 


The Chautauqua Office at Buffalo has re- 
cently prepared a valuable Map of the Brit- 
ish Isles which may be secured by any circle 
or individual reader for fifty cents. This is 
an outline map, printed in black and white 
on a blue background. The chief cities are 
indicated and circles can add any points of 
interest which they wish especially to re- 
member. 

The Office has also a map of Roman and 
Medieval Europe which will answer equally 
well for the study of Modern Europe, as it 


numbers of the Quarterly for the current 
year will be sent for twenty-fivecents. The 
Quarterly contains reports of the Young 
Folks’ Reading Union, Boys’ Club, lists of 
good books for young people, etc. 
Address John H. Vincent, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


AUTAUQUA CIRCLES. 


is in outline only. This map is not printed 
on a blue background, but any circle can 
secure the desired effect by coloring the sea 
with blue water colors or a crayon pencil. 
Different periods of history can also be 
represented by having two maps and color- 
ing one to show Europe as it is to-day and 
another showing the arrangement before the 
Napoleonic Wars. The price of either map 
is fifty cents. Both will be mailed for one 
dollar. 

Address John H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Reject any soap or washing compound that 
will cleanse without an expenditure of time 
and labor; ‘* What is well done is done soon 
enough.’ Ivory Soap will do the work as 
quickly as it can be done with safety. 


At all grocery stores east of the Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory Soap are 
sold; one that costs five cents a cake, and a larger size. The larger cake is the more 
convenient and economical for laundry and general household use. If your grocer is 
out of it, insist on his getting it for you. M—4 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
. FOR APRIL. ¥ 


Queen Victoria and Her Children. The sec-| The Smallest Republic in the World. By 


ond of a two-part article by S. Parkes Cadman, | John L. Hurst. The picturesque scenery of the 


illustrated with many portraits of members of the Republic of San Marino renders it a tempting 
Royal Family, and full of interesting personal spot for the artist, and numerous illustrations are 
comment. chosen to accompany this bright article. 


The Reign of Money. 


By M. Anatole-Beaulieu. An untechnical and popular study dealing with the social influence exerted 
by money. 


A Conversation with the United States Commissioner of Labor. 


Recounted by Herbert Johnston. A timely article, full of interest. No man sustains a more important 
relation to the labor movement in this country than Col. Carroll D. Wright. He has directed the work of 
the U. S. Labor Bureau since its establishment and is one of the foremost American authorities upon in- 
dustrial and kindred subjects. The important points in his active career, which virtually includes a history 
of the application of scientific methods in the investigation of questions bearing on the condition of labor 
and the industrial development of the United States, are brought out in this conversation, which includes 
a discussion of some of the prevailing social and industrial questions. 


Napoleon at the Island of Elba. By Henry | The Influence of Weather on Diseases. A 


Houssaye. This paper affords an insight into a popularly written article by Dr. Otto Gotthilf, a 
phase of Napoleon’s life that has not been given prominent German physician. An authoritative 
the prominence it deserves. and seasonable discussion. 


The Element of Fiction. 


The Fiction of the April number will consist of a short dialect story by Martha Young, a charm- 
ing southern writer, entitled Sellin’ Ole Master, and the conclusion of Mr. Charles Barnard’s fascinating 
dramatic narrative, The Blue Bonnet. 


The World’s Debt to Modern Sanitary Science. 


In this article John S. Billings, M. D., shows the great advances made in this century in sanitary sci- 
ence, quoting some interesting statistics to prove the immense value of its practical application in avoid- 
ing suffering and prolonging life. 





'- AN EASTER HYMN. 
| Words by Mary A. Lathbury. Music by Theodore F. Seward. 


This will be a distinctive feature of the April number, published at 
| Easter time. 


Politics as a Career in England. 


Professor Raleigh of All Souls’ College, Oxford, England, tells why politics is a career and not a pro- 
fession in that country, and sets forth the qualities necessary for success in the political field. 


Methods of Studying. Society. 


By Professor Albion W. Small Ph.D. of the University of Chicago. An important paper dealing with 
the histery of the social sciences and the methods of social study. This authoritative discussion spans the 
long period of social observation from the time of the Greek philosophers to the modern sociologists. 
Professor Small very appropriately considers the various methods which are likely to be effectively applied 
in the future investigation of the conditions of associated human life. 


CURRENT HISTORY AND OPINION. 


The Department of Current History and Opinion continues to receive the most favorable comment 
trom all sides. Speaking of the February issue 7he Congregationalist (Boston) says: ‘The department 
of Current History and Opinion is especially well managed.” The embellishment of this growing depart- 
ment with portraits of famous men of achievement has been accorded popular and generous appreciation. 


And many other articles by eminent writers, together with new and attractive features. 





The subscription price of The Chautauquan is low—$2-00 per year. In clubs of five or more, to one post office, $1.80 each. 


A request will bring a copy free. Address " 
Dr. T. L Flood, Editor and Proprietor, Meadville Pa. 
LA lett te ae ae al 
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A Novel of Contemporary Interest. 
Second American Edition Just Published. 


SIX THOUSAND TONS OF GOLD. 


A Story of Finance and Adventure. 


By H. R. CHAMBERLAIN, London correspondent of Zhe Sun, New York. 12mo, 349 pages, 
cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


U. S. Senator John Sherman’s Opinion. 


“‘T have read ‘Six Thousand Tons of Gold’ with much interest. It is a unique story, 
well told and full of interest. Its chief value is in presenting the effect of the enlargement 
of either silver or gold in the markets. It is hardly probable that a real Brent could be 
found who would be willing to bury in old ocean such a vast treasure as he held, but I have 
no doubt that the existence of such a treasure would work all the evils that he describes. 
I think your book will be regarded by the public as a very sai is one and hope it will 
have a large circulation.’’—/ohn Sherman. 


Other Opinions. 


“As a story of oie Verne orderitis ; ‘‘Mr. Chamberlain shows in ‘Six Thou- 
remarkably clever and interesting ; as a study sand Tons of Gold’ many traits of pictur- 


of the monetary question it is no less so.”"— | 


Boston Times. 

‘*The story is well written, it is decidedly 
uncommonplace, and it ought to find many 
readers.’’—Jndianapolis News. 


esque and dramatic power, along with the 
deeper thinking and moralizing ability, and 


| the art to conceal it. As to appearance, the 


book may almost be said. to be bound in 
gold.”— Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle. 


“While the book has all the charm of clever fiction and the impressiveness of fact, its 
practical value lies in the forth. manner in which the inevitable operation of the law of 


supply and demand is set fort: 


As a matter of fact the story is recommended as a solution 


of the silver f eocmyy and is an interesting contribution to current financial literature.’”’— 


Wall Street Topics (New York). 


‘‘The author has hit upon a novel theme and has made good use of it.”,-— Zhe Argonaut 


(San Francisco). 
“A story of remarkable ingenuity. 


Mr. Chamberlain is to be congratulated 


and thanked. He has produced a very ‘able book.” — The Sun (New York). 


*‘A conspicuously clever book. There is 


little lull and no stagnation in the interest of | 


the unique romance.’’—/hiladelphia Press. 


“A truly clever fantasy upon the silver 
question.’’—Philadelphia Record. 


‘A story wholly dramatic from beginning 
to end. We thoroughly like the book and 
hope that the author is already engaged on 
another one, for his pen ought not to rest as 
long as his genius burns as bright as now.’ 
—New York Herald. 





“After all, the most notable thing about 
the book is that in all its hundreds of 
pages it has no woman character, nor, if the 
reviewer’s memory serves him, any direct 
or indirect reference to woman or woman- 
kind, which certainly ought to make a famous 
novel of it.””— 7he World (New York). 


‘Besides being an exciting and original 
story, it contains good local coloring and a 
freshness and spontaneity which is quite ir- 
resistible.’’— Detroit Free Press. 


“Mr. Chamberlain has written a remarkable book. The volume is extremely readable. 
Children will stare at the marvels, and mature people will cast about to ascertain what the 
strange narrative means. ‘Six Thousand Tons of Gold’ is the counterpart of ‘The 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.’ It contains marvels equal to those of ‘Aladdin and His 
Lamp’ and adventures surpassing those of ‘The Forty Thieves.’ ‘Six Thousand Tons of 
Gold’ is a beacon floated out in sight of the nations. ‘Touch cautiously the standard of 
value’ is plainly stamped upon every bag of gold.”"—Zion’s Herald ( Boston). 


The story is not only interesting in itself but deals with the most pressing prob- 
lem of the present day, the monetary question. It is a novel of the times. 


Orders are invited for this book, now in iis second edition. 


FLOOD & VINCENT, Publishers, 


The nny Press, 


- MEADVILLE, PA. 
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ling Circle has a a fomet of good things for all lovers of good literature in the course 
‘ashville, Tenn. 


“7 t 


Ch qua R 
Sor 1891-95." —The Epworth League Era, I 


C.L. S.C. REQUIRED LITERATURE. 


Prescribed Literature of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle for 189/,-95. 
ORDERS FILLED ON THE DAY THEY ARE RECEIVED. 


The Growth of the English Nation. 


By KATHARINE CoMAN and ELIZABETH KENDALL, Professors in Wellesley College. 
12mo, cloth, 300 pages, illustrated, $1.00. 
“A book of remarkable merit.” — The Sun, New York. 
“ This is an excellent piece of work, which shows thorough execution and good judgment in every 
part. The illustrations, which are numerous, appear to have been selected with an intelligent pu: 
to make them run with the book, and illustrate or aid its impression. The manual is one it is a pleas- 
ure to use. It is an honor to the course.”-—The Independent, New York. " 


Europe in the Nineteenth Century. 


By H. P. Jupson, Head Professor of Political Science in the University of Chicago. 
12mo, cloth, profusely illustrated, 343 pages, $1.00. 

“It deserves to be read by every thoughtful student and every patriotic citizen.”— Public Opinion. 

“The book may be styled an historical panorama. The illustrations are well selected ; they relieve 
the attention, which would naturally be exhausted by the rapid succession of great ideas, and the 
book will be of value to any reader. Those who have kept pace with the progress of events will find it 
useful as a review; and those who have either been too busy or are too young to have personal recollec- 
tion, except for a few years, of the great changes that have taken place since the present century began, 
will find it inestimable.”’— The Christian Advocate, New York. 


From Chaucer to Tennyson. 
By Henry A. BEERS, Professor of English Literature, Yale University. 12mo, 
cloth, with twenty-nine portraits, $1.00. 
“ An instructive and thoughtful volume of literary history and criticism.”— Mail and Express, N. Y. 


“Professor Beers’ well-known literary ability, added to his great scholarship, has produced a work 
that will take a prominent place among the shorter works in English literature. It is illustrated by 
twenty-nine portraits, and contains selections from thirty authors.”—Cincinnati Tribune. 


Renaissance and Modern Art. 
By Professor W. H. GooDYEAR, of the Brooklyn Institute. 12mo, cloth, with 210 


illustrations, $1.00. 
“ A valuable addition to the popular literature on this subject.”—New York Times. 


“ Anadmirable handbook of the_history of art for the period named. The general view given of 
the development and spread of the Renaissance and of the relations to it of our modern life and art is 
clear and sound, and the characterization of the work of individual artists is usually excellent.”—The 


Evening Post, New York. 
Walks and Talks in the Geological Field. 
By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, late Professor of Geology, University of Michigan. 12mo, 
cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 


“ A capital popular treatise.”— Western Christian Advocate, Chicago. 


“Tt has all the fascination of a romance in presenting the research of geological science, one up 
the secrets of earth and air in the mute ages of its primeval state, and bringing into view the creeping, 
crawling, and flying things, and revealing the future in which the earth shall grow old and shrivelled 


in silence and darkness.’’—The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, 
The Chautauquan. 


A monthly illustrated magazine. Twelve numbers, $2.00. 
“¢The Chautauquan’ is an admirable magazine. This excellent monthly is a liberal educator, and it 
ought to be found in every home,.”—Baltimore American. 


One order and $7 will secure all the Required Literature for 
the Year 1894-95, including The Chautauquan, carriage prepaid. 


The C. L. S. C. books are uniform in height and width, varying only in thickness. 
On all orders of five or more sets of books sent to the same address by express 
(charges unpaid) a discount of ten per cent will be allowed. 


*,* The Chautauquan alone should be ordered of Dr. T,. L. Flood, Editor and Proprietor, Meadville, Pa. 


FLOOD & VINCENT, Publishers, 


The Chautauqua-Century Press, . - MEADVILLE, PA. 
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A SEASONABLE BOOK LIST. 





AMERICANIZED DELSARTE CULTURE. By 
Emity M. BisHop. 16mo, cloth, $1. 

This is nota book of fanciful theories and mysti- 
cal philosophy, but a very straightforward and 
practical statement of certain principles which, 
applied to physical and ps chical life, will result 
in greater economy of vi force and a generally 
higher plane of bodily and mental life. 

THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN POW- 
ERS. By WiLL1iam E. Curtis. 12mo, 
cloth, $1. 

The relations which have existed and are now 
maintained between the United States and the 
— nations of the world, are treated in this 

k in @ popular way. 

GRECIAN HISTORY. By James R. Joy. 
12mo, cloth, $1. 

An important volume in Mr. Joy’s historical 
series. 

ROME AND THE MAKING OF MODERN 
EUROPE. By Jas. R. Joy. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
An admirably condensed and yet lucid outline 

of Roman history, which is carried on through 

the Middle Ages in a way that shows very clearly 
how the foundations of modern European states 
were laid. 

OUTLINES OF ECONOMICS. By Dr. RicuH- 
ARD T. Ety. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

“The Dismal Science,” under the author’s skil- 
ful, sympathetic treatment, mes @ most in- 
teresting study of the everyday conditions of life, 
which gain new significance. 

GREEK ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE. 
By SMITH AND REDFORD. 12mo, cloth, 50 
cents. With 100 diagrams and drawings. 

ROMAN AND MEDIEVAL ART (with 150 illus- 
trations). By Prof. Witu1am H. Goop- 
YEAR, of the Brooklyn Institute. 12mo, 
cloth, $1. Edition de luxe, printed on 
coated paper, bound in buckram cloth, 

ilt to . 

n this vo ume Professor Goodyear, whose style 
is delightfully simple and ble, has traced 
the evolution of Greek art through Roman his- 
tory into the Middle Ages. 

RENAISSANCE AND MODERN ART. By Prof. 
W. H. GoopyEar., 12mo, cloth, $1. Edition 
de luxe, with 210 illustrations, bound in 
buckram, coated paper, gilt top, $2. 

“The bookis worthy in every way of generous 
recommendation. The illustrations which embel- 
lish the book throughout are excellent s mens 
of engraving, and add much to the value of the 
book.” —Brooklyn, New York, Citizen. 

SONG AND LEGEND FROM THE MIDDLE 
AGES. Edited by W. D. McCuinTock and 
PorTER L. McCLINTocK. 12mo, cloth, 50 
cents. 

This is a delightful little book of s and 
stories transla’ from French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, and Scandinavian originals. 

CLASSIC GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH. By 
Prof. W. C. WILKINSON. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
This book contains a clear and concise presenta- 

tion of the choicest of Greek literature. 

CLASSIC LATIN COURSE IN ENGLISH. By 
Prof. W. C. WILKINSON. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
This book is admirably suited to give the gen- 

eral reader an acquaintance with the character 

and material of the Latin classics. 


SCIENCE AND PRAYER. By Rev. W. W. 
KINSLEY. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
The question of the relation of science and 





the fundamental doctrines of religion is treated 

in a calm, fair, and scholarly manner. 

THE BUSY MAN’S BIBLE. By GEORGE W. 
CABLE. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

An admirable, spirited, earnest appeal for 
Bible study on the part of busy, practical people; 
@ most helpful volume. 

MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. By 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER. 12mo, cloth, 
50 cents. 

One of the simplest, clearest, and most con- 
vincing statements of the reasons for accepting 
the authenticity of Christianity. 

CALLIAS : An Historical Romance. By ALFRED 
J. CHuRCcH, 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

m... charming picture of social life in ancient 
reece. 


THE STORY OF GOTTLIEB. By Pres. Wm. 

F. WARREN. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

An Snepiring tale of a young man’s struggle 
after truth. It is written charmingly, and with a 
strength which cannot fail to influence thoughtful 
young people. 

ALL HE KNEW. By JoHN HABBERTON. 
12mo, cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents, 

“All He Knew ought to be in every home and 
on every library shelf. Those who ‘never read 
novels’ should read this for the truth it con- 
tains.” —Canadian Methodist Quarterly. 

THE GOLDEN CALF. By Prof. H. H. Boyer- 

SEN. 12mo, cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 

In another sphere—city life—this story dis- 
cusses the dangerous tendencies of modern busi- 
ness life. 

TO OLD BETHLEHEM. By Bishop Joun H. 

VINCENT. Parchment, 30 cents; five or 

more, 25 cents each. 


An account of a visit to Bethlehem. Hand- 


somely printed and illustrated. 

MY MOTHER: An Appreciation. By Bishop 
JOHN H. VINCENT. Parchment, 35 cents; 
five or more, 30 cents each. 

An exquisite tribute to a good woman and to 
the power and opportunities of motherhood. 

IN SEARCH OF HIS GRAVE. By Bishop JoHn 
H. VINcENT. Parchment, 30 cents; five or 
more, 25 cents each. 

A handsome little volume, in which the author 
describes the various sites assigned to the cruci- 
fixion and explains the latest theories and ex- 
plorations. Illustrations from special photographs. 
KATE THURSTON’S CHAUTAUQUA CIR- 

CLES. By Mrs. Mary H. FIELD. 12mo, 

cloth, $1. 


THE SILVA OF CHAUTAUQUA LAKE. By 
Dr. J. T. Epwarps. Cloth, $1.25. 

A handsomely illustrated album of Chautau- 
qua views, with text devoted to the trees which 
grow upon the shores of that lovely lake. 

LOG OF A JAPANESE JOURNEY. By TsuRa- 
YUKI. 12mo, 50 cents. 

Translated from the Japanese by Mrs. Flora 
Best Harris. Twelve original photogravure illus- 
trations by the Japanese artist Toshio Aoki. 
Printed and bound in close imitation of the 
books issued in Yokohama, 

NURSES AND NURSING. By LisBetTH D. 
PrRIcE. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 

THE FOUR GEORGES. By Wi.tiiam M. 
THACKERAY, with decorations by George 
Wharton Edwards. Bound in buff and 

white, stamped in gold, gilt top, $3. 


++ we yO eee are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


FLOOD & VINCENT, ™ chestaugue 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
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The Century Dictionary 


The standard in American courts, colleges, newspaper offices and homes; 
the most complete pronouncing, defining and etymological dictionary of the 
English language, and a condensed and usable encyclopedia of general and 
scientific information. Recommended by the leading college presidents, 
— Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Amherst, Brown, Dartmouth, ete.,— by Lowell, 
Curtis, Eggleston, Cable, leading professors, doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
ea journalists and business men. The great English newspapers unite with 
American in pronouncing it ‘‘the largest and best encyclopedic dictionary 

* ever published.” If not already in your home, why not take the first step 
toward purchasing—accept the publishers’ offer below, and find out all about it? 


The Century Cyclopedia of Names 


A single volume, complete in itself (can be purchased alone), but uniform with The Century Dic- 
tionary. A dictionary of proper names, in one alphabetical order; names of famous persons, living, 
dead, or imaginary ; famous places, cities, towns, rivers, etc., real and imaginary, ancient and modern ; 
famous books, plays, operas, clubs, buildings, parks, streets, battles, riots, congresses, pictures, sculp- 
tures, theaters, stars, horses, ships, etc., etc. Furnishes just the information a person wants, but 
which has been found heretofore only in scores of books,—gazetteers, biographical dictionaries, etc. 


THE TWO FORMING THE MOST MAGNIFICENT OF ENCYCLOPEDIAS 
7500 Illustrations , 350,000 Entries : 8500 Pages 

F oO RR 10 Cc & N T We send to any address a pamphlet illustrated with a hundred 

pictures describing these great books, which are sold only by 

% subscription. The pamphlet gives prices, bindings, etc. 


By our Instalment Plan the purchaser can get the entire | [NJ ST ALMENT PL. AN | 


set at once, paying for it gradually. Send ten cents in coin 
or stamps to THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. Mention this magazine. 
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Notable Books on Economics and Sociology. 


CROWELL’S LIBRARY of ECONOMICS and POLITICS, | \rrigation. By Prof. Marx, of Leland Stanford 


Edited by Prof. RICHARD T. EL. | University. 
4 by Prof. "Ht. "ELLY. , 
mney — Hull House (Chicago) Maps and Papers. 


| ee | 8 
The Independent Treasury System of the United | ounnee serene — spleen J 2" worse m 
States. By Prof. Davip KINLEY, University | The —_ Movement in America. (Fifth Thou- 
of Illinois. 12mo, $1.50. sand.) 12mo, $1.50. 


The Repudiation of State Debts in the U. S. Problems of To-Day. (Fifth Thousand.) 12mo, 
By Prof. Wa. A. Scorr, University of Wiscon-| _ 1°50 —*! 
sin. 12mo, $1.50. Taxation in American Cities. (Fourth Thou- 
madi : d. 2mo, $1.75. 

Socialism and Social Reform. By Prof. Ricuarp aa 4 08 “ oo beat as 
T. Ey, University of Wisconsin. (Fourth Thou- Social Aspects 0 ristianity. (Seventh Thov- 
sand.) 12mo, $1.50. sand.) 1I2mo, go cents. 


American Charities. By Prof. Amos G. WARNER, 
Leland Stanford University. 12mo, $1.75. 





Philanthropy and Social Progress. Seven Es- 
says Delivered before the School of Applied 
Ethics at Plymouth, Mass. 12mo, $1.50. 








a ee The Englishman at Home. His responsibilities 
The Distribution of American Wealth. By Dr.| and Privileges. By EDWARD Porritt. 12mo, 
Cuas. B. SPAHR, Associate editor of the Oztlook. $1.75. 





For Sale by all Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid, on receipt of price. 


THOSIAS Y. CROWELL & COPIPANY. 
100 Purchase Street, Boston, 46 East [4th Street, New York. 


When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauquan. 
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NARPERS 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


SEVEN SPLENDID SERIALS 





SNOWSHOES AND SLEDGES. Kirk Munroe 
THE RED Bi . ly Ellen Douglas Deland 
AFLOAT WITH THE FLAG. By W. 2. 
THE 'SCUTNEY MAIL. By Sophie Swett 
CORPORAL FRED. By Capt. Charles King 
FALE’S OSHIA By Eva Wilder cGlasson 


ON AN ARIZONA TRAIL. 


EARLY DAYS OF SUCCESSFUL MEN 
NAVY - - - + ADMIRAL GHERARDI 
- *  * GENERAL MILES 
- = LEW. WALLACE 
THEODORE THOMAS 


THE 
THE ARMY .- - 
THE AUTHOR - 
THE MUSICIAN 





HUNDREDS OF OTHER ARTICLES 


OFFERS EVERYTHING AFFORDED BY ALL OTHER JUVENILES, 
AND EIGHT ADVANTAGES BESIDE 


Send for Sample and Illus. 16-page Prospectus, Free. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 


PES ERERESSERCERCESECERSSERESESESESEE SER ESE SESESERESERSEESSESSERER EES 1 





Adopted by Chautauqua for 
their Special Reading Course 
in Sociology. 


An Introduction to 
THE STUDY OF SOCIETY 


By ALBIon W. SMALL, Chicago University, 
and GrorGE E. Vincent, Vice Chancellor 
of the Chautauqua System of Education. 


CLOTH. PRICE, $1.80. 


‘‘By far the best thing of 
the sort which I have seen.’’— 
W.G. Sumner, Yale University. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Cor- 
respondence invited. Address the pub- 


lishers, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, BOSTON, 
ATLANTA, PORTLAND, ORE. 





lleets a Widely Felt Want 


The 
Students’ 
Cyclopzedia 


Prepared by a corps of teachers and educational 
writers for use of pupils and students in our 
public schools, seminaries and academies. 


Modern, 
Adequate, 
Inexpensive. 

It is marked by simplicity of style, clearness 
and brevity of statement, embraces every field of 
knowledge and covers all subjects in range of the 
studies, reading and experiences of the young; a 
help and an inspiration along all lines of school 
work. Costing a small fraction of the price of the 
large encyclopedias, it is far more valuable for the 
purpose because it fits. 

Now ready, in two large volumes, profusely and 
expensively illustrated. 


Price, $3.50 Per Volume. 


Circulars and sample pages sent on application. 
We can give specially desirable engage- 
ment to a few capable solicitors. 
Cc. B. BEACH & CO., Publishers, 
214 Clark St., Chicago. 


LOVE’s ANSWER 


is the title of a beautiful new song 
for concert or parlor, by SYDNEY 


TO TRAIN 
MY VOICE, 


is a series of articles with lessons 
for daily practice, by FREDERIC W. 
Root, the highest authority on Voice 
Culture in the United States. 

This song, and others; these arti- 
cles, and others, appear in the March 
number of 


THE MUSICAL MESSENGER. 


Subscribe, and be in “‘ The Musical 
Messenger Singing Circle.” It costs 
you only $1.00 per year. 


Fillmore Bros., Publishers, 


Bible House, New York. 


The Musical Messenger is a live musical 
monthly containing the musical news, orig- 
inal articles, and new sheet music for piano, 
organ and voice. 








When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauquan, 














Sixth Street, Cincinnati. 
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SPECIAL 7 Months and 
$ 20 Superb 
OFFER Color Plates. 
“THE BEST AND LARCEST PRACTICAL ART MACAZINE.”’ 

Established 1879, and in 1893 awarded at the . The March issue is notable for the exquisite 
World’s Fair the only Medal to an Art Magazine, —& illustrations by the famous Albert Lynch. Begin- 
this sumptuous publication remains invaluable to ning your subscription ow, you will receive, 
all striving to earn a living by art. It holds its among your extra plates, the delicate color fac- 
unique position by giving to simile of Mr. Lynch’s ide- 

OIL PAINTING § its readers, without any con- ally beautiful female head, [WOOD OARVING 

WATER GOLOR § sideration as to expense, in oil (of illustrated here- DESIGNING 
PASTEL ORAYON the = of a . = , - ~~ this TAPESTRY P’T'NG 

perienced art teachers an offer, inclose, wi 2.00, 

ILLUSTRATING the best models for all kinds this THz CHAUTAUQUAN EMBROIDERY 
CHINA PAINTING of art work. A New York ad., and state whether, for DECORATION 
PEN DRAWING journal says: “How The 


the other extra color studies § FURNISHING 


to which it entitles you, you 
| to give so much for so little money remains a puz- 























. prefer Figures, or Flowers and Fruit, or Land- 
| zle to publishers of all other magazines.” scape and Cattle (or other animals, ) or china paint- 
ing designs; or (in black and white) extra wood- 
carving, pyrography or needlework designs. 
Subscription $4.00 a year. Specimen Copy for 25 cents (with 2 color plates and 8 large supplementary pages of 
working designs for Embroidery, Wood-Carving, China Painting, Pyrography, etc.) 








MONTACUE MARKS, PUBLISHER, 23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 








«No Entertainment is so Cheap as Reading, nor any Pleasure so Lasting.’’ 


OOWIKAPUN. 
By EGERTON RYERSON YOUNG. 
A book of adventurous experiences with man and beast, by the well-known heroic 
missionary to the red Indians of the great Northwest. The author writes with the 


same vigor and dash that pervade his speech, 
12mo. Illustrated. Cloth. $1. 


THE NINE BLESSINGS. 

By MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS. 
A book of religious comfort based upon a new reading of the Beatitudes. The 
dignity and beauty of the author's conceptions, and the uplifting and comforting spirit 


of the book, commend it to those who seck religious literature in its best form. 
12mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 


THREE TIMES AND OUT. 

By MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 
How to help the city shop girl to help herself ts the problem that many noblehearted 
Christian women have at heart. What success one little farming community had in 


its solution ts the subject of this spirited little story. 
12mo. Illustrated. Cloth. 75 cents. 


s 





Any of these books sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


HUNT & EATON 9 150 I nigga York. 


BEAUTIFUL ETCHINGS. ca 


This pretty scene was etched by J. O. Anderson. 
The subject is ‘‘ At the Ferry,” and it is a work 
which has been greatly admired. The size for 
framing is 14 x 27 and the etching surface is 7x 21. 

In addition to the above we have on hand a 

large supply of the following subjects: OCTOBER 
~-] WOODS, EARLY TWILIGHT, PASTURE 

BROOKS, SPRING TIME, ON THE CANAL 
NEAR AMSTERDAM, WINDMILL NEAR 
UTRECHT, DAY’S DYING GLOW, OLD 
DUTCH HAMLET. 

These etchings are among the best published, 
and have always been sold for $1.50 and $2.00. 


We have reduced the ps to 
SO ents 


‘ > ? , 
and will send any of the pictures named securely ed by mail.on receipt of the price. Or we will send by express, prepaid 
framed in white and gilt, any picture designated for mivy $1.50. If you want one or more of these lovely pictures 
send your order, qccempaniedll by express or post office money order for the amount, to 


BROWN & ANDERSON, Meadville, Pa. 



























DE POTTER’S TOURS, 
EUROPE 16th Season. Select Parties in 
May and June. Unequalled in- 


clusive arrangements. Programs 
in “‘Old World Tourist Guide,”’ illustrated, sent on receipt of 
rocents. A, DE POTTER, 1122 Broapway, New York. 
















American History, 
The Last Quarter Century. 


Chautauqua readers will take up American History 
next year, In anticipation of this, why not read 
President Andrews’ articles on “‘ The History of the 
Last Quarter-Century in the United States,” soon to 
begin in SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE? They will possess 
deep significance to the student of American History. 
Write to ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, New York, for in- 
formation and state you saw this notice in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 


perverts PUVA 


obtained. Write for Inventor’s Guide. 









































Easy as Ordinary Writing 
to learn, to write and to read, is 
ARENDS’ RATIONAL STENOGRAPHY OR SHORTHAND 
Scientific, Vocalized, Independent of Shadings 
and Rulings, Slants and Forms similar to common 
writing. Book for self-study, prepaid, 50 cents. 


A. L. SKO0G. 


1209 7th St., S. Minneapolis, Minn. 





LYRACELO. An Aeolian Harp that fits any window. 


Four strings and tuning parts complete. 
By mail for $1.00. ACME TOY CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





Good Books, 
Some Good Literature. 


If you are interested in good books, good periodicals 
—good reading in your home for all members of your 
Y family, old and young—read the announcements in 


the December number, pages 225 to 256. 


my VACATION 


WHERE? Get full information about any desired 
escorted or independent tour or resort from 
H. Gaze & Sons, L’td., 115 BROADWAY, NEw York. 


Send roc. forthe TOURIST GAZETTE. 








RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 

Fifty-ninth year. Prepares thoroughly for Colleges, 

the ‘Governuient Academies, and Business. U.S. Army 

officer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Thirty excursions to Europe. 
EU ROPE Ocean tickets by all lines. 

Send for “ Tourist Gazette.” 
F. C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 111 Broadway, N, Y. 
Official Ticket Agent, Pennsylvania and Erie R. R. 





THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


BOSTON. The Leading Conservatory of America. 
Founded by Dr. E. Tourjée. CARI, FAELTEN, Director, 
Illustrated Catalogue giving full information free. 





When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became a Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 





HEALTH UNDERWEAR. 


Are you interested in the Healthful, Hygienic clothing of the 
body? If so, state you saw this in THE Chewtewanan and we 
will send rr a dainty Watercolored Booklett on Underwear, 
a . YGIENIC UNDERWEAR CO., 831 Broadway, 

ew York. 





BABIES’ & CHILDREN'S CLOTHING.— 


If you are interested in such things, it will be worth your 
while to read Best & Company’s advertisement on page 783 





General agents to control agents at home 
WANTED . for “ Dictionary of U. S. History,” by 

Prof. Jameson. Needed by eve 
teacher, pupil and family; endorsed by Press and Public. Big 


pay. Puritan Pus. Co., Boston, Mass. 





HOME DECORA TION—esizivesciour an 

ested read our an- 
nouncement on 
page 435 of December number. Descriptive catalogue for 2c. 
stamp. Sample copy of a beautiful magazine with 3 Colored 
Pictures sent for 25 cts. if you mention ‘‘ The Chautauquan” 
—- you write. The Art Interchange, 152 W. 23d St., New 
fork. 





SHORTHAND Celebrated PERNIN method. Awarded 
Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair 
Simplest and best in the world. Trial lesson FREE. For 


books and lessons by MAIL write H. M. PERNIN, Author, 
Detroit, Mich. 


LEARN THE WATCH TRADE. 


JEWELRY AND ENGRAVING. Catalogue free. 
Parsons Insitute, Barker Ave., Peoria, Ills. 











GAMES, READINGS, 
HOME AND SCHOOL Amusements. 


If you are interested in pleasant, profitable, intel- 
lectual amusements for school, for home, for winter 
evenings, read the announcement in the December 
number, page 420. 


: U ter-press printing. Prices lowest consistent 
celled. Send for samples and estimates. 


BENEDICT—ENGRAVER-CHICACO. 











by every meth- 
od of producing 
plates for let- 


with quality. Facilities and capacity unex- 












00000000 





When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauquan. 


KINDERG ARTEN SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


3 East 14th St., New York. 


SUPPLIES. 
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NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


* Founded by Cart FaETen, 

Dr. Boos Torte OF MUSIC. Director, | 
Masic, Elocution, Literature, Languages, Fine 

Arts, and Tuning. Send for illustrated Calendar. 


FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass. || 


| ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWING 





including tho: ‘h instruction in Mathematics and 
Physics. Send for FREE Circular stating subject 
you wish to study, to The Correspondence School 
of Industrial Sciences, Scranton, Pa. 





| Dipcomas AWARDED, Courses in other trades, all 





HL Book for Every ome. “@ 


By LISBETH D. PRICE. Sub- 
stantially bound in cloth. With frontispiece. 12mo. 


NURSES AND NURSING. 


Price, $1.25. 


“ The capable, well educated nurse 1s now regarded as almost as 
essential as the educated physician.” 

This volume was written to aid those who care for the sick in the home 
and hospital, for the mother and the nurse. It is a book for mothers and 
a recognized help in the home. The author is an experienced nurse and 
hospital matron and has had the active assistance of a prominent phy- 
sician. The book is practical and accurate, and contains information 
which could not be obtained without much research and experiment. 

What to do in emergency cases, how to proceed until a physician ar- 
rives, how the nurse may help the physician, how to read prescriptions 
and administer doses, and many other points bearing on practice in the 
sick room are ably and practically considered. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
FLOOD & VINCENT, Publishers, 
The Chautauqua-Century Press, 


Meadville, Pa. 








The Neograph 


The new Stencil Process Printer will 
make 2,000 copies of a written or type- 
written original. Any one can use it. 
Price, $10 up. 


The Simplex Printer 


simple, cheap, effective — will make 100 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 
copies from typewriting. No washing 
required. Price, $3 to $10. Send for 


circulars. LAWTON & CO., 
20 Vesey St., New York 


~~ 








lOfficial Cold Pin 


CHAUTAUQUA BADCES. 


GRADUATES OF THE C. L, S, C. WHO WISH THE 


should order from the Chautauqua Office at Buff: N. ¥. 
These pins are not sold through local 4 


The Official Graduates’ Pin is a pyramid of solid gold with 4 
. enamel. Price, $3.00. The 


amerals are not 

and date will be furnished for $2.00 additional. The pin is of 
ty and furnished at a trifle above cost 
price. The following badges may be worn by both graduate 
and undengraguate members: 1. The Monogram Badge. 
4 » to be attached to the watch- 
chain or button-hole by a strip of narrow class ribbon. Price, 
incinding stiSeo, ac. 2. Button . Price, roc. (In 

ordering be particular to oy ee mec 
The only authorized etc. t oo C. 
are to be secured at Bufialo, N. ©.” Addrese for allot tke 


AUTAUQUA OFFICE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


> 
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;OUT-DOOR 

DECORATING. 
2 If you are interested in the Garden, ThonD way nee Yony 
Decorative Plants, the culture of 


sFlowers—nature’s wonderful and ESK set desk, = 
20 





| 





sbeautiful work—read the announce- ES 5 


{ 
7 i — oe 4 
ments on pages gI to 796. 183 & 20 Van B S p Gand foreynioess 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. 


ee S. COLLINS’ SON & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING INKS, 


erie logue. ‘eaanarly 82 and 84 Frankfort St., N. Y. 
904R tr isin ‘dimes o i . Our Inks are used on THE CHavTaugQuan. 


. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER, D 0 YOU WAN T A 


’ Se, Fer Gensiem an }megn be aw hw ba a —_ like to know something about the schools 
room; new, pad oy durable, cheap. Indorsed es, and colleges of the country—the best Public) 
= by 100,000 physicians, lawyers, clergymen, edi- a Private Institutions of Learning in America—where) 
tors and ot ers pow using it. it Ilustrated circular, boys and girls are educated for the various activities o 
Susnkine, She, engravi free. an sates, ) BBY or life? Rea the Educational Announcements on pages 
14th <a New York, a F, Jordon, Chi 364 to 372 of “ The Chautauquan ” for July. 


“"!GOOD EDUCATION? 
reo ee g M. PLUMMER & CO. 


practice, and also give a 
course on 45 Beekman St., New York. 
FURNISH THE PAPER @ @ @ 
| e ¢ © FOR THIS MAGAZINE. 




















BUSINESS LAW. ia 
Oldest in existence ; over 
2,000 pupils. Handsome Ee 
catalogue, with testi- 
monials, sent free. 
Sprague Correspondence School of Law, ‘oa 
@ No. 39 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. 


Esterbrook’s Easy Writer. 


Ask your Stationer for them.‘ 150 Other Styles. 26 John St., N.Y. } 














} O% TYPEWRITER | TYPEWRITERS fires ee 


ped anywhere forexammation. Exch Special 
We bi hii f mak anging a Special- 
Guaranteedin perfect coder or money ty. Monthly ents. §2-page cat. free. 


———— gathioeetans. } 45 Liberty Street, New York. 


TYPEWRITERS 
2 cae eo nee StenoseaPnen's Cuan, $5.00 
trated catalog of new and old machines. CHAIRS OF ALL GRA! 
CHICAGO. 215 Wabach REWS & CO. 


When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauquan. 
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Hope for Consumptives. 


The cure or recovery from Consumption is partly a matter~ 





of temperament. Hope, courage, habit of exercise, and proper 
clothing are absolutely essential to recovery. Then comes 
the question of nourishment. This is not a matter of medi- 
cine. You have got to have a fat food that is easily assimi- 
lated, and you have got to have it continuously, so that the 
excessive wasting can be stopped and a process of repair 


commenced. 


You ought not to wait until the lungs become seriously 
involved and vitality becomes low. You should commence 
to take Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil and Hypophosphites 
of Lime and Soda as soon as you realize your lungs are 
affected. There is nothing like it. It will do wonders for 
you if you take it regularly as you do your meals. Your 


doctor will confirm this statement. 


This is not a new idea. Cod-liver Oil and Hypophos- 
phites have been used very successfully for Consumption 
and its kindred diseases for many years, but as they are 
combined in Scotts Emulsion, with Glycerine, they are of 


infinitely more value than taken in any other form. The 


reasons are obvious. The oil being properly emulsified 
assimilates much more easily than the plain oil. The 
Hypophosphites aid in the digestion of the oil, while the 
oil is a splendid vehicle for the introduction of the Hypo- 
phosphites into the system. Hence they are mutual helps 
and the potency of both is materially increased. 


Don’t be persuaded to accept a substitute. 
Scott & Bowne, New-York. All Druggists. 50c. and $1. 


L-Mar When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauquan. 








THE CHAUTAUQUA CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


The Chautauqua College is a department 
of the Chautauqua System distinct from the 
reading circle. \n this department students 
receive actual college instruction and recite 
assigned lessons in regular college text- 
books. The work is carried on by means 
of a direct personal correspondence between 
individual students in all parts of the country 
and instructors in leading American institu- 
tions. The curriculum of the College is 
equivalent to that offered in the best resi- 
dent colleges and requires much more work 
and time than pure reading courses. This 
department was designed to render specific 
aid and guidance to the following persons 
in the acquisition of a liberal and practical 
education: those young persons who are 
unable to leave home or business to attend 
college ; those more advanced in years who 
have been compelled to give up a college 
course once begun; those mature men and 
women who desire to make amends for the 
educational omissions of their early years; 
those busy men and women who have not 
sufficient time to take a full college curricu- 
lum but who wish to spend an hour and a 
half or two hours daily in the study of some 
special subject under the supervision of a 
specially qualified teacher. 

Besides the regular college courses, pre- 
paratory courses are offered for those who 
are not prepared to do college work. Each 
course of study whether in the preparatory 
department or in the college proper requires 
about ten hours’ study each week if com- 
pleted within the prescribed time. Students 
may take one, two, three, or four courses at 
one time as may be determined by the 
amount of time they can give to study. Stu- 
dents may take the full curriculum or only 
such particular courses as they select. 

It is not claimed that the correspondence 
system of teaching is superior to oral teach- 
ing; nor that it is destined to supersede oral 
teaching; nor that it can compete with oral 
teaching on anything like equal terms; nor 
that a class, school, college, or university, de- 
pendent upon pen, paper, and post, should 
be.sought in preference to established resi- 
dent institutions. 

It is claimed that the majority of those who 
are likely to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of correspondence instruction are actu- 


ated by an earnest purpose to obtain an ad- 
vanced education, by any means available 
to them; that wise direction through corre- 
spondence, by competent and experienced 
teachers, is calculated to produce better re- 
sults than can be expected from unaided in- 
dividual effort ; that teaching by correspond- 
ence can be successfully applied to a course 
of study so wide and comprehensive that 
one who masters it will secure a culture that 
would rightly be called liberal ; that it tends 
to form critical habits of study; that it al- 
lows tests of the student’s acquirement, as 
rigid as can be desired by the highest stand- 
ards of educational excellence. 

Although the College year begins October 
1, students are received at any time, anda 
full calendar year is allowed for the comple- 
tion of any course. Each student may com- 
plete his work as rapidly or slowly as his 
own desires and circumstances may deter- 
mine. 

The School of English offers special ad- 
vantages to those who wish to improve their 
knowledge of the history of the language 
and to acquire an easy, practical use of it in 
writing or conversation. One of the most 
striking improvements noticed in the work 
of students in this department is to be seen 
in the growth of their vocabulary and in their 
increasing facility of expression. Naturally 
this department attracts the most students. 


The School of Mathematics is especially 
adapted to the correspondence method of 
teaching. The directions of the instruction 
sheets are explicit and easy of comprehension, 
and the recitations may be very concise. The 
mistakes and corrections may be suggested 
by very-few words. The work inthis school 
is recommended especially to those who are 
troubled with mind-wandering and inability 
of concentration, and also to those who wish 
to train themselves in brevity and exactness 
of expression. A glance at the College Cal- 
endar will show that some of the advanced 
courses in this school are equivalent to post- 
graduate university courses. 

Full information regarding the general 
methods of instruction and the work of all 
the different departments will be found in the 
Calendar. For copies address John H. 
Daniels, Executive Secretary, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Always enclose stamp. 
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HOW TO USE A CHAFING DISH 


By Mrs Sarau T Rorer 
Principal Philadelphia Cooking School 


When the dish is placed on the table, either be- 
fore the host or hostess—as the occasion may 
demand—have also the necessary materials. But- 
ter may be made into balls, each ball representing 
anounce. These arrange ina pretty dish on the 
right, Ifcream is to be used, measure and put it in 
a little pitcher on the left. Bottles containing 
sauces and catsups or wine, should also be placed 
on left, as well as large materials, such as 
lobster, etc, This saves much time and confusion. 
See that the lamp is filled and matches are at hand 
before being seated. When recipe calls for butter 
and flour, rub them together and put them in 
dish before serving time. If butter is to be 
browned, put it in the dish first, then havethe flour 
ina pretty bowl to be added later. Use for stirring 
a long-handled, polisted wooden spoon. This 
will enable you to work easily and quietly. If you 
use a light metal dish it becomes necessary at 
times to use the hot water pan; but with a heavy 
silver dish this is unnecessary. 


WELSH RAREBIT 


Have grated one pound of good old English 
dairy cheese. Rub the bottom of the chafing dish 
with a clove of garlic; put in the cheese, add one 
tablespoonful tomato catsup, one of Worcestershire 
sauce, saltspoonful of salt, dash cayenne and one 
tablespoonful butter. Stir a moment until it begins 
to melt, adding a little at a time, about four table- 
spoonfuls of ale or beer. As soon as the mixture 
is soft and creamy pour it over the toast and serve, 


LOBSTER A LA NEWBURG 


Take the meat from two good sized lobsters. 
Keep in large pieces. Cut the claw meat into 
three and tail into six. Most of the mixture 
should be made before serving time. Rub together 
one tablespoonful of butter and a level one of flour. 
Mash the hard-boiled yolks of three eggs; add 


SWEET BREADS A LA RORER 


Wash and trim one pair sweetbreads. Put them 
into boiling water, add one small onion, sliced; 
one bay leaf, four cloves. Cook thirty minutes. 
Take them out and cool quickly in cold water. Save 
the water in which they were boiled for sauces. 
Pick the sweetbreads into tiny pieces, rejecting all 
the skin. When readyto serve put into the chafing 
dish one tablespoonful of butter and one of flour, 
rubbed together, and half pint of milk. Have by side 
in a pretty bowl the sweetbreads, and half a green 
sweet Pepper cut into very fine strips. When 
seated, light the lamp. Stir until sauce is just 
boiling; add sweetbreads and pepper, half tea- 
spoonful salt and saltspoonful white pepper. Stir 
until boiling and serve at once from dish. 


EGGS WITH MUSHROOMS 


Have in a bowl six eggs beaten sufficient to mix 
white and yolk. In another, twelve large meadow 
mushrooms, peeled and cut into small pieces. When 
seated light lamp, put two tablespoonfuls butter in 
chafing dish and the mushrooms; cook slowly, 
stirring all the while, for five minutes, then add 
four tablespoonfuls stock. Cover dish and simmer 
five minutes. Add eggs, season and stir contin- 
uously until eggs are sufficiently cooked, Put out 
lamp and serve from dish. 


QUICK CURRY OF OYSTERS 


Drain twenty-five fat oysters, put them ina bowl. 
On a saucer at left have a clove of garlic and a 
tablespoonful chopped pepper. Put into the 
dish two tablespoonfuls of butter when hot, not 
brown: add oysters. Sprinkle over one tea- 
spoonful curry, the pepper, saltspoonful of salt. 
Rub the spoon with the garlic and stir until boil- 
ing. Serve from dish. 





little by little while 
mashing, one gill 
(half cup) of good 
cream. Strain into 
the chafing dish: 
add butter and flour 
and half teaspoonful 
of salt, saltspoonful 
of white pepper. 
This can stand in a 
cold place for some 
time. When read 

to serve, stir until USE 

hot, not boiling; add A ROUNDED 
lobster and stir very 

slowly until hot 

again; add four 

tablespoonfuls of 

Madeira or sherry. 

Serve from dish at 

once, 
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COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT OF CHAUTAUQUA, 1895. 


[This department embraces all regular class-room instruction in the organized schools of the Assembly.] 
WiLuiaM R. Harper, Collegiate Principal. 


CHAUTAUQUA COLLEGE. 
(July 6-August 16.) 
Departments for 1895. 

. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Specialized department for 1895. In- 
struction in Old English, Rhetoric, and 
Literary Analysis and Appreciation, by 
Prof. A. S. Cook, Yale, Prof. C.T. Win- 
chester, Wesleyan, Prof. Sherman, Ne- 
braska. 

. GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Prof. Henry Cohn, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. Four courses, 
beginning, intermediate, advanced and 
literature. 

. FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Prof. A. de Rougemont, Adelphi Acad- 
emy, Brooklyn, N. Y. Four courses, 
beginning, intermediate, advanced and 
literature. 

. Latin. Prof. F. J. Miller, University 
of Chicago, courses in preparatory Latin. 

. GREEK. Prof. W. E. Waters, Pres. of 
Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. Courses 
in Preparatory Greek. 

6. History. Coursesin American History. 

. MatuHematics. Prof. William Hoover, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

. Puysics. Prof. J. H. Montgomery, Al- 
legheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

. CuHemistry. Prof. L. H. Batchelder, 
Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 

. ZooLocy. Laboratory work in connec- 
tion with the fauna of the region. 

. SoctaL Science. Prof. E. L. Gould of 
Johns Hopkins University and Mr. 
George E. Vincent of the University of 
Chicago. 

. THE History oF ART AND AESTHETICS, 
with the use of photographs, etc. 

TEACHERS’ RETREAT. 
Pedagogical Department. 
Principal, WALTER H. HERVEY, Pres. Teachers’ 
College, New York. 

(Two Sessions, July 6-20, and July 21-Aug. 2.) 

The work of the Chautauqua Teachers’ 
Retreat for 1895 is designed both for gen- 
eral training and for those teachers, of whom 
there is believed to be an increasing num- 
ber, who wish to spend four weeks (July 6- 
Aug. 2.) in concentrated work ina single 
department, where definite work is laid out 
and a definite aim attainable. 

GENERAL Course fundamental to special 
courses as follows: 

PsyCHOLOGY A) PRIMARY METHODS OF 
TEACHING. “ 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND CoMPosiTion, 

‘ This course will be especially empha- 

sized in connection with the College 
Department. 

ScIENCE. (Physics, Geology, Botany, etc.) 

MANUAL TRAINING (with practice). 

Form StuDy AND DRAWING. 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Dr. H. R. PALMER, of New York, in charge. 

. Vorce CuLTuRE. Mr. J. Harry Wheeler, 
Chicago. 

. Harmony. (Three Grades.) H. R. Palm- 
er, I. V. Flagler, L. S. Leason. 

. PIANO AND VIOLIN RECITALS. Wm. H. 
Sherwood, and Bernhard Listemann, 
Chicago. 

. SINGING CLASSES AND CHoRUuS ‘DRILL. 
Palmer and Leason. 

SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
Dr. W. G. ANDERSON, Yale Gymnasium, Principal. 
1. NORMAL CLassEs. Well-selected courses 

for teachers. 

. SWEDISH SySTEM OF GYMNASTICS, under 
the charge of a native teacher. 

. DELSARTE SystEM. Mrs. C. E. Bishop. 


. CLASSES FOR Boys, GrRLs, MEN, and 
WomEN, in gymnasium exercise. 
Boxing, fencing, 


. ATHLETICS. 
baseball, etc. 
SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 
Mr. S. H. CLARK, and Mrs. C. E. BisHor, 
. NoRMAL Courses for teachers of elocu- 
tion. 
. ELOCUTION AND INTERPRETATION. 
3. DELSARTE APPLIED TO ELOCUTION. 
Among the innovations introduced during 
the season of ’94, was the establishment of 
a thoroughly equipped department of Elo- 
cution. The wisdom of this course was 
justified by the unequivocal success of the 
Chautauqua School of Expression. The 
school was a success because it met a popu- 
lar need. The old elocution, of which the 
cultured mind has. become so thoroughly 
tired, has had to give way to the rational 
and philosophical instruction of the new 
elocution, which lays its stress, not upon vo- 
cal pyrotechnics and attitudinizing, but upon 
the interpretation of the masterpieces of lit- 
erary art. The management of the school 
for the season of 1895 will remain with the 
same principals: Mr. S. H. Clark of the 
University of Chicago, 'and Mrs. Emily M. 
Bishop so well known to the patronsof Chau- 
tauqua. 
For circulars of all departments address, 
W. A. Duncan, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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SARSAPARILILA 


THE LEADER OF LEADERS 


rie BSt SPRING Cledicing 


qe PS STATEMENT FROM-A WELL KNOWN: INDIANA: nat, 


“As a physician and surgeon for 25 years, and knowing of people who 
have been cured of chronic diseases by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, | indorse 
this medicine .as superior to all competing preparations of sarsaparilla, either 
in this country or any other. As a Spring medicine, during the months of 
March, April, May, | know of no preparation that can begin to compare with 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It is the leader of leaders."—W. A. WEISER, M. D 
Bourbon, Ind. 


AYER S~oAty-SARSAPARILLA 


RECEIVING MEDAL AT WORLD'S FAIR 
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CHAUTAUQUA SESSION FOR 1895. 
REVISED CALENDAR. 


June 29.—Opening of the Assembly. 

July 2-9.—School of Christian Philosophy. 

July 4.—Independence Day Exercises. 

July 6.—Opening of Collegiate Departments (Col- 
lege, Retreat and Schools). 

July 20.—Closing first term of the Retreat. 

Aug. 2.—Closing second term of the Retreat. 

Aug. 3-6.—Missionary Institute. 


Aug. 6.—* Old First Night ” (Anniversary of the 
Original Assembly). 

Aug. 16.—Closing of the College. 

Aug. 18.—Baccalaureate Sermon. 

Aug. 21.—Recognition Day. 

Aug. 24.—Grand Army Day. 

Aug. 26.—Closing of the Season. 





All Chautauquans will learn with pleasure 
that Principal A. M. Fairbairn of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, has accepted an invitation 
to give ten lectures at Chautauqua. Dr. 
Fairbairn is recognized as one of the ablest 
theologians and philosophers of the day. His 
style is singularly clear, and such is his en- 
thusiasm and so great his art of presentation 
that subjects usually deemed abstruse and 
technical are made intensely interesting. 

Dr. John Henry Barrows of Chicago will 
preach at Chautauqua July 28 and during 
the next five days give a course of lectures 
on “The Comparative Study of Religions” 
which will embody the lectures he is to de- 
liver the following winter in Bombay on the 
Haskell foundation. Dr. Barrows is widely 
known as an eloquent preacher and lecturer, 
and especially since his connection with the 
World’s Fair Parliament of Religions,as anad- 
vocate of the comparative study of religions. 

The date of General John B. Gordon’s fa- 
mous lecture on “ The Last Days of the Con- 
federacy” has been fixed for Saturday, Au- 
gust to. 

Mr. John Fiske has chosen for his course 
of six lectures the general subject of “‘ Oldest 
Virginia” under which he will describe the 
earliest colonization of the English along the 
Atlantic coast. 

All who were at Chautauqua in 1894 will 
learn with delight that Prof. R. G. Moulton 
will not slight Chautauqua altogether next 
summer as it seemed likely he would have to 
do. He will give a series of lectures begin- 
ning Saturday, June 29, and ending Friday, 
July 5. Those who do not want to miss this 
treat must make their plans to arrive at the 
very beginning of the session. 

“The Foot-Prints of Washington,” “ Yel- 
lowstone and Yosemite,” and “ Alaska” will 
be the subjects of three magnificent illustra- 
ted lectures by Mr. H. H. Ragan. The first 
lecture isthe result of the careful collection of 
material from many sources, and of a photo- 
graphic expedition undertaken for this very 
purpose. 

Prof. Maurice Egan, of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, Indiana, has been secured for two 
lectures upon important and timely topics. 
Prof. Egan is one of the most prominent 
Catholic scholars in the country and he will be 
listened to at Chautauqua with great interest. 


The department of English in the College 
will be very strong next summer. Prof. A. 
S. Cook of Yale returns, and Prof. C. T. 
Winchester of Wesleyan University and Prof. 
Sherman of the University of Nebraska will 
behis colleagues. These gentlemen will also 
give public lectures in connection with the 
general schedule. 

President G. Stanley Hale of Clark Uni- 
versity will give his course of five lectures on 
“Child Study ” and other pedagogical topics 
the week of July 8-13. 

“Old Battle Ships” and “ Our New Na- 
vy” will be the subjects of two illustrated lec- 
tures by Mr. H. W. Raymond of Germantown, 
Pa., who was for several years connected with 
the navy department and has made a study 
of naval developments. 

The list of readers for 1895 will include 
Prof. A. H. Merrill of Vanderbilt University, 
Mrs. Minnie Marshall Smith, Mr. Polk Mil- 
ler (master of the Virginia negro dialect), 
Mr. T. H. Clark, and several others. 

The soloists engaged for the coming sea- 
son are: Mr. William H. Sherwood, pianist ; 
Mr. Bernard Listemann, violinist; Miss El- 
sie Lincoln, soprano; Miss Carlotta Nicolai, 
contralto; Mrs. John Behr, accompanist; 
Mr. I. V. Flagler, organist, and Mr. Harry J. 
Fellows, basso. Others will be announced 
at an early date. 

The free kindergarten will be enlarged so 
that one hundred children can be accommo- 
dated next summer. Classes in science, 
manual training, etc., for older children will 
also be provided in connection with the Re- 
treat, and theclubs for boys and girls will of- 
fer still other means for utilizing the summer 
rationally. The theory of the vacation as a 
time for the suspension of all mental activity 
is rejected by all educators. 

The ticket system will be modified some- 
what in 1895 with a view of equalizing some 
charges and with the aim of offering induce- 
ments to people inside the town to remain 
longer by charging a somewhat lower day 
rate to such as desire to extend their visits 
for brief periods. 

A preliminary circular giving among gen- 
eral announcements a map of Chautauqua 
with a list of the cottages for rent, has been 
issued and may be had on application to 

W. A. Duncan, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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B. & B. 


For Women’s Wear. = “= % % & 

So many folk do their summer sewing in the early months of the year that the Wash 
Fabrics—more beautiful this year than ever, and at less cost—are open and on sale long 
before the Woolen Goods which are brought to use earlier. Last month we announced 
the new lines of Wash Dress Materials, White Goods, Laces and Embroideries, which 
met with a hearty response,—more requests for samples and a greater proportion of 
orders for goods than it has ever been our pleasure to record, due entirely, we believe, to 
the superior character of the goods, patterns, colorings, novel effects and the less prices— 
5c. to 85c. a yard,—all of the original lines are yet complete for selection, and. new lines 
being daily added. 


Now, we are pleased to state, the 1895 Dress Woolens and Crepons which excel 








beyond measure any and all previous collections, are ready, and marked on a basis of 
price, value considered, that will insure this store the greatest Dress Goods season in all 
its history—25¢., 50C., 75C., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 to $3.50 a yard. 

New Importations of Silks—Indias, Taffeta Chines, and Fancy Novelties. 

Samples are always sent cheerfully, in liberal assortment, without a penny’s cost. 


BOGGS & BUHL, - - Allegheny, Pa. 








nllediaist |, AD IES 


BABY’S. HOW ARE YOUR ent em 


CHILDREN'S. |(HINA CLOSETS? eg 


Just the garment for Boys and 
Girls. 





\ Are the old dishes chipped and cracked, and un- 
A Other Styles: MISSES and LADIES. suited to setting off a spotless tablecloth? We will 
IAS, Send for Illustrated Price List. yao voragrme it FREE. Why drink poor teas and 
$x iS Materials, workmanship and fit Perfect coffees and ruin your health, when you can get the 
he Very Best Garment Made. om at ag ese PREMIUMS for all. 
Ap reer ccerestagnckcaenre iow’ | Lamps; Watches, Clocks, Muse Boxes, Cook Boske 
so ee ire. It do mps, 1es, Clocks, Music Boxes, Cook Books, 
Boubie te Waist! «supports under Watch’ Clocks, Chenille Table Covers, Cups and 
wear Shean She Ss ers. Saucers, Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, Gob- 
Geld by leading dealers,’ TheC. M, Chadwick 0o.,Brosklva,¥.2- | iets, given to Club agents, GOOD INCOMES 
made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Cof- 
fees, Baking Powder and Spices. Work for all, 
3 1-2 lbs. fine teas by mail or express for $2.00, 
Charges paid. Headquarters in the United States 
for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices, 


Do You Like Good Teas and Coffees 


Brose Panel (size 14 x 28 inches), FREE to 
rete onl = od all Patrons, For full particulars, prices, terms and 
SOLD ON Ww Premium lists, address een 


ban ay Catalogues Free 6 | THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
PIANO CO., 92 Firru Ave., New Yorn. 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


gfe WABASH AVE, OHIGAGS. IL P. 0, Box 289, 
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The tale of a traveler. 
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Wore strange at- 
tire compared with 
modern costumes, 
but she used as 
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THE BELLE 


of ’94, 
That fragrant and re- 
freshing preparation 
. which has been in use 


: =~ 
HE SECRET OF BEAUTY of the over 30 years-— 
T complexion, hands, and hair, in thousands POZZONI 
of instances, is found in the perfect action of 


the PoRES produced by CUTICURA SOAP. COMPLEXION POWDER. 


Ph —— fo ye A most delicate and desirable protection to 

F. Newserr & Sons, | Edward-st., London. Porrsr the face in this climate. Itisre! ing, cleanly, 

Dave & Cuzm. Cozr., Bole Boston, U. 6. A. jhealthful and harmless, and when rightly used 
pis invisible, Insist on having the — 

) Pozzoni’s Powder is sol 
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is the standard of excel- 

lence in bindings, and 

Velveteen this is the reason why 

i you often hear other 

Sk rt kinds called ‘‘just the 

Binding same as the ‘S.H. & M.’”’ 
Don’t YOU take ANY binding unless 

the label reads ‘¢ S. H. & M.”’ 


Samples and Booklet on‘‘How to Bind the Dress 
Skirt,’ for 2c. stamp. 


The S. H. & M. Co., 131 Spring St., New York. 
‘“*S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 





BEST&CO 


For this Nainsook 
Dress. Has pointe 
yous of hemstitched 
ucks, and one inser- 
tion in centre. Ful) 
sleeves and nec 
trimmed with ruffle 
of fine embroidery. 
Sizes 6 mos. to 2 yrs. 
A good illustration of 
the advantage of clothing children, where 
their outfitting isthe special business. By 
postage paid, 5 cents extra, 


Over 700 Illustrations of 
Things for Children. 


There is probably no publication of more 
interest to mothers who are unabie to visit our 
establishment than our new catalogue. Mailed 
on receipt of stamps for postage—4 cents. 


60-62 West 23d St, N. Y, 


When you writestate you saw 
this in “The Chautauquan.” 





TEVIOT SUITING. 


A Handsome New Wash Fabric—Pre-emi- 
nently an Ideal Costume Cloth—No End 
to the Purposes to Which It Can Be Put— 
Specially Adapted to Outdoor Wear. 


“‘Teviot Suiting ’’ is the name given a new and 
handsome wash fabric recently introduced by us. 
The construction of this material somewhat resem- 
bles that of the duck suitings so prominently in de- 
mand the past spring and summer season. 

There is a distinguishing feature about Teviot 
Suitings, however, that separates them far above 
any wash material ever introduced to the American 
consumer, in that they are pre-eminently an ideal 
costume cloth for golf, cycling, tennis, and walking 
gowns. Their price, too, will meet the small as 
well as the large dealer, and their designs and 
quality are such that no merchant can beconsidered 
thoroughly equipped to meet the demands of his 
customers without at least a few pieces of these 
Teviot Suitings. 

The American consumers have long desired such 
a fabric as this, and ingenuity and enterprise have 
finally furnished a material which is destined to 
become the favorite wash fabric for 1895. 

Write to our Mail Order Department for samples 
and further particulars. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 





,UNBREAKMABLE 


“FLEXIBONE, 
GRONET @RSET @MPANY, 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 
Post-Paip For $2.00 AND $3.00. 
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“A fascinating and 
delicious scent, the 


veritable 
the flowers 


-UBd Je 
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THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
177 New Bond Street, London, 
. Makers of the World-renowned 
CRAB-APPLE BLOSSOMS PERFUME, 
and CROWN LAVENDER SALTS. ‘3 
ASKED FOR ALL OVER THE WORLD. bend peapepe eres: " 
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WE CAN'T TALK | 


— showing the condition of our teeth. Ev- 

——- exposes them. In order not to be 
ashamed of them, let us use that standard denti- 
frice, SOZO DON TT, which is sure to keep them 
white and spotless. No tartar can encrust them, 
no canker abect the enamel, no species of decay 
infest the dental bone, if 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Es PIANOS 





Sold ” DISTINCTLY SUPERIOR 
Over 134, 000. and UP-TO-DATE. 


Highest Award Columbian Exposition, 
1893, for Tone, Touch, Scale, ern 
Design, Material, Construction. os 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN. 
Delivered, Freight Prepaid, at your house. 


Send for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue, FREE 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
174 Tremont Street, - BOSTON, Mass. 


AEATATACACATAGS OHHH A NNN IVS! 


SOZODONT 


is regularly used. It is a botanical preparation, 
and its beneficial effects on the teeth and gums are 
marvelous, as it removes all discolorations, and 
renders the gums hard and rosy. 
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APerfect Liquid Dentifrice 
ae FLAVORED. Ru R ifo AM . 
FORTHE TEETH 
Abeaitely F _ € >: EWHoyt &Co. 
injurious Substances a “4 el POPE I 
SAMPLE VIAL ~~ J | oe 


y avr 
wD ie ives 
wp Be. PAM 
SOLD BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS 


Se \Decare o Crardirerns Leet SHowla oe 2 
Wothers LATSTUNDANT WOH More, AH ELY 
Wrhey use daicroushy flavored RYBKOATA. 
ELAS aerearfavoririe With ihe LNTLE FOLKS. 


*THE MASON & RISCH¥ 
CHURCH ORGANS 


Constructed on the Vocalion System are unsur- 
passed for 


Grandeur, Richness, and Tonal-Variety. 


For a given amount of money we furnish a larger 
and more complete organ than any other manufac- 
turer. 

These instruments are constructed of the best 
material and in the most thorough manner. 

They do not easily get out of order and seldom 
if ever, require tuning. 

Special attention is directed to the new one- 
manual style for chapels and churches of small and 
medium size. 











ENDORSED BY 
GUILIIANT, EDDY, MESSITER, FLAGLER, 
i a3 WHITNEY, DAMROSCH, SULLIVAN, PATTI, 
STYLE 65. And a host of other Eminent Authorities. 


Correspondence solicited. Illustrated catalogue sent free on application. 


The Mason & Risch Vocalion Co., Ltd. 


10 East 16th Street, New York. 1-11 Summer Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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BUFFALO {:"" 
LITHIA WATER 


IN NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA. 


Wm. O. Baskerville, M. D., Oxjord, N. C., Member of N. C. Medical Society, writes 
under date of October 3, 1893, es ‘ollows : 


“ About August or September o was vory much troubled with torpidity of the liver and 
disorder of the digestive organs; laterin the fall and winterI found that my urine was laden with 
uric acid, and I was a vietim of Nervous Prostration and Nervous Dyspepsia. I tried the most 
approved remedies for such ailments, and consulted several of the most noted physicians of our 
country. Failing to obtain any relief, I determined to visit the Buffalo Lithia Springs of Virginia, 
where I spent a period of six weeks during the summer of 1892. I was entirely restored to health; 
my nervous symptoms all disappeared, and my general hea!th was rapidly restored to its norma 
condition. Since that time my health has continued as good as at any period of my life. Asa tonic, 


“resaraite tse BUFFALO LITHIA WATER “=oe=: 


Dr. P. A. Flournoy, Charlotte Court House, Virginia. 

“My Nervous mwas shattered, my digestion difficult and painful, the stomach often re- 
jecting the lightest possible article of food. I was greatly depressed in spirit, and had but little hope 
of any improvement in my condition. Upon a diet of tea and crackers, I visited the Buffalo 
Springs and put myself upon the Water of Spring No.1. I was soon conscious of an increase both of 
the appetite and digestive power, and at the same time of a gradual increase of Nervous Vigor. 
This 4 provement continued through a protracted stay at the Springs, and to such an extent that 
before leaving I wasable to eat with impunity any article of food found upon the hoteltable. I left the 
Springs fully restored, and returned home toenter actively upon the arduous duties of my profession.” 
This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles $5.00 £.0.b. at 

the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 
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What is 


(asioria 


Castoria is Dr. Samuel Pitcher’s prescription 
for Infants and Children. It contains neither 
Opium, Morphine nor other Narcotic substance. 
It is a harmless substitute for Paregoric, Drops, 
Soothing Syrups, and Castor Oil. It is pleas- 
ant. Its guarantee is thirty years’ use by 
Millions of Mothers. Castoria is the Children’s 
Panacea —the Mother’s Friend. 

CASTORIA 


FOR INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 





Do not be imposed up- 


on, but insist upon having 
Castoria, and see that the 
facsimile signature of [> y A 


is on the wrapper. We 
shall protect ourselves and the public at all hazards. 
Tue Centaur Company, 77 Murray Street, N. Y. 




























Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels ts the strongest safeguard against 


Headaches, Racking Colds or Fevers. 


- * 
Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing ; 


and refreshing the system without weaken- 
ing it. Permanently curing constipation 


and tts effects.’ 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free 
Srom objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians re- gw. 
commend it. Millions’ # 
have found itinvaluable. ty 


Manufactured by 


California Fig Syrup Co. 


an = “= : 
Zee 
NY 
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That’s why Dr. Warner’s Coraline 
Corsets fit a. 





























factory ever made. 


a ee 
—— Most desirable and satis- 
Ask your | 


dealer for them and send for 


Our Little Book, 


more information about |} 
em and our Gas and Electric 


ixtures,Art M. Metal Goods,d&c, 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MF6. CO, |} 


Il MERIDEN, CONN. 
ii} NewYork. Boston. Chicago. 





Philae |i 
















lof a larger profit. 
leather and gives a beautiful polish. 





71 BARCLAY ST.,N. Y., 





Yourshoes with injurious 
dressing? Some dealers 
recommend such because 


BUTTON & THURSTON, 








Raven Gloss preserves the 


Manufacturers. | 

















TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 






FRANCIS 
— and EYE, 
old kind, and THE NEATEST “cong ad (2 


prevents gaping. SPRING HOOK yourself. 
FRANCIS MFG. CO., NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. | 











BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 


Finest ny «ae 
and Best Tonic 


FOR THE HAIR. 3. 


It stimulates and pro- 7: 
duces a vigorous growth; 
cleanses the scalp and 
prevents dandruff, and 
gives that appearance of 
softness, abundance and 
beauty so much desired. 


Nl druggists or by mail50 
istone St.N. Y. — 
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HYDRAULIO, feaseene AND FREIGHT. 
ELECTRIO PASSENGER AND FREIGHT. 
PATENT STEEL SCREW BELT PASSENGER AND FREIGHT. @ 


PATENT SPUR GEAR FREIGHT, HAND AND SIDEWALK. 










NEW YORK, POSTON, 
92 and 94 Liberty Street. 53 State Street. 
DETROIT, ATLANTA, Ga., 
Hedges Building. Inman Building, 
PHIDADELPHIA 
1215 Filbert Street. 
e—————9o 





comparison ot our ’95 Models 
are distinctly recognized as 
Leaders. 

Experienced riders will thoroughly ap- 
preciate the many improvements, exclu- 
sively Remington, used in their construc- 
tion. Protect your investment by buying 
a thoroughly reliable wheel. 


Prices, $100, $90, $75, $50. 
Send for handsomely illustrated cata- 
logue, giving full particulars—Free. 

REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313-315 Broadway, New York. 
FACTORIES: Ilion, N. Y. 






















NO AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


however familiar with the art, can fully real- 
ize all its possibilities and charm, till he 
knows what.can so easily be accomplished 
by the use of the wonderfully simple, perfect- 
ly sure, and always satisfactory *wo-pound 


PREMO 
CAMERA. 


Subjects ranging all the way 












. _ from baby’s tiny face 
To the ‘landscape broadand fair.” 


Thoroughly practical, 
handsomely finished, 
up-to-date, and inex- 
pensive. Samples of 
the work, technical de- 
scription, and prices 
on application to the 


> = Rochester 
Optical Co. 
OCHESTER, N.Y. 






The Collar 
Can't Get 
Away 


No time wasted — 
No annoyance — 
No slip— 

No profanity — 


The Benedict Collar Button, sold 
everywhere, is the collar button you 
want. Send postal for free Collar 
Book. 


Made by Enos Richardson & Co., 23 Maiden cy 
Lane, New York. 
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MONEY CANNOT BUY BETTER WHEELS THAN 


CRESCENT BICYCLES. 
v 


PERFECTION 






































WEIGHTS 








REDUCED. ATTAINED. 
_ Se 


Crescent No. 4, Ladies’ Model. 
26-inch Wheels. High Frame. Weight 22 lbs. 


SINGLE OR DOUBLE TUBE PNEUMATIC TIRES. CORD DRESS GUARDS, NARROW PEDALS. 
HANDLE BAR AND SADDLE OF PROPER DESIGN. THOROUGHLY UP-TO-DATE. 


PRICE $75. 


Descriptive Catalogue FREEZE. 
Crescent line includes seven models for men, women, and children. 





A gents wanted where we are not now represented, 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 








CHICAGO. NEW YORK, 
CHAUTAUQUA _ ry GIT 
EXCURSION TO EURO PE, 18905 . 
TIMEOFTRIP: =~ 


32 DAYS FROI NEW YORK TO NEW YORK, AND COSTING ONLY - = = s 1 95 
Including all necessary Expenses. Tickets to return good for One Year. Y 
Conducted and Managed by FRANK C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, |1! Broadway, New York. 
Official Ticket Agent for the Pennsylvania Railroad, Erie and other Trunk Lines. 
ROUTE - - = —— __, VISITING - 


“Centon IRELAND, 
cirove Abbe >| SCOTLAND, 

ENGLAND, 

FRANCE, 


Melrose Abbey, 
BELGIUM. 
The Magnificent Steamship ‘“‘City of Rome,” (8,415 tons); length, 560 feet. 










London, 
Paris, Versailles, 
Brussels, Antwerp, 
New York. 


Abbotsford, 
Kenilworth Castle, 
Warwick Castle, 
Stratford-on-Avon, 
To sail from New York by the popular new Anchor Line Steamer ‘‘ CITY OF ROME.”’ 
AZASATURDAY, JUNE 20, 1805.44 
With a Side Trip of 7 days to Switzerland, Germany, and the Rhine, at $70.00; 21 —o Side 
Trip to Italy, Switzerland, and Germany, and the Rhine, at $170.00 additional. 


Organized by the Brooklyn Chautauqua Union. 


Mr. and Mrs. N. H. Gillette, of 311 Quincy Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., will accompany the party from New York, superintend the 
arrangements [ pee A and look out for the passengers during the ocean voyage. On arrival in Europe, the party will be met by 
an experienced conductor, —— by F.C. Clark, the well-known Tourist Agent, ef New York and London, who will take 
charge of and manage all the details of the European trip. This Excursion will 
F. C. Clark, for at least a part of the European trip. 


By permission Mr. Clark refers to Rev. Dr. Cuyler and scores of other well-known Brooklynites. 








met at Glasgow and personally conducted by 





For particulars, address F. ©. Clark | i | Broadway, New York: or N. H. Cillette 3! 1 Quincy St., Brooklyn. 
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We have great satisfaction in being the first to offer something really new—DOUBLE 
FLOWERING SWEET PEAS, The varieties, 3 in number, are of incomparable beauty. One 
is a superb blush pink suffused with deep rose; another is as white as the driven snow; 
while the third is a gorgeous shade of crimson rose. 

The flowers are unusually large in size and the effect of the extra number of petals, all of 
which are gracefully curved and daintily frilled, is to reflect tinted and varying shades into 
the depths of the flower, intensifying the brilliancy of the already rich colorings and giving 
them a much more massive appearance than the single varieties. The fascinating contrasts 
and ever changing colors are enhanced by their delicious fragrance, and as they remain 
fresh after cutting for a longer period, they are destined to outrival the single varieties which 
are now fashion’s floral favorites. 

All the flowers will not come double. Usually half the flowers on a 
stem are double and the other half are single; sometimes stems 
bear only singles, and other stems bear all doubles. 














this new flora] beauty 
be found in our 1895 Catalogue of 

** EVERYTHING for the GARDEN,”’ 
which we willsend FREE with every order from 
this advertisement, when this paper is mentioned. 
If Catalogue alone is wanted, it will be mailed on receipt of 
20 cents. Asevery copy however, with postage, costs us 25 cents, 

you will find it more advantageous to order the NEW DOUBLE SWEET 
PEAS and get for pothing a Catalogue of 160 pages containing nearly 500 engravings 
and 8 beautiful colored plates, in fact the most superb publication of its kind ever issued. 



















® SCOTT’S ROSES and reputation have been growing together, and their joint success has 4 
@ 

* TT’ OG will be found all the best NOVELTIES and @ 
$ In SCOTT’S CATALOGUE for 1895 SpeciaLTiEs in ROSES, along with counties @ 


346 “FORTY & SIX YEARS” 463 









not been without reason. 








@ other Plants, Seeds, Bulbs, ete. Among its numerous life-like illustrations appears an exquisite paint- ee 
@ ing from nature of our new Premium Rose by America’s leading floral artist—a veritable art-gem. é 
« This bock, with its powers to expand your.garden’s growing and to contract its owner’s expenditure 
® on it, is yours for the bare asking. Your address sent us on a postal card will bring it, and you a 
@ will look in vain for a day better than this one for writing us for it. 


* 
$ ROBERT SCOTT & SON, Sasisint'2¢ Philadelphia, Pa. : 
J 
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The California 
has been in the course of propagation for three years, and is 
now offered as a TrieD STERLING Nove tty. he price has 


been placed so low that the plants can be bought in large 
’ quantities for cut-flower purposes. ‘*THE CALIFORNIA” will 
undoubtedly be the leading Violet next season. Last yeara 
few thousand flowers were offered in San Francisco, and they 


were sold for ten times the price of Marie Louise and Russian, 


@ This season tens of thousands of ** THE CALIFORNIA” have 
. been placed on the market and“are bting sold at four times 
| O e the price of the above varieties. > 






Desc rip Nn. 


Plant wii an as free from disease; flowers singh} 
immense in size, voting a silver-dollar; color viglet-purple 
(does not fade); f ragrance intense; flowers bornefon stromg 
stems 10 to 14 incHes in length, sometimes two fig’ ers on 2 
stem. Last seasomseveral hundred flowers were picked :ram) 
asingle plant. ‘‘THE CALIFORNIA” Violet haspbeen testex!} 
for a year near Philadelphia, and found to thrjve equally =a 
well as in California, and boyd bears out the above descrip- 
e 


tion. Delivery of plants gill begin in Mai ctf, Orders filled 
strictly in rotation. oe 
Culture. 


“THE CALIFORNIA VIOLET” is hardy and shou'd be grown 
exactly the same as Marie Louise or other Violets, either in 
cold frames or Violet houses; or if planted in the open ground 


PITCHER Po MANDA, will bloom in the early fall and spring. 
inc., 
SHORT HILLS,.&. Price. 


Plants 25 cents each, $2.50, per dozen, $15 per hundred. 



























All who order this Violet will receive our new and expensive 
catalogue without charge; otherwise the price is 25 cents, 
which amount may be deducted from first order. 



























OSES, AT 5S Cent5== 


(OUR RAIN RAINBOW COLLECTION® 2 
“oF ZO ROSES FOR $ Be Syiaaic onint 


freely this Summer, either in pots or planted in yard. They seothenies 
= y pa A the below list of 0 choice fragrant dy over 
—— see if ants can nee onne Ly co ee oo coe ~ —_ 7. 


$1. 

condition, an snd wo. also GUARANTEE THEM “TO t BE “THE BEST "DOLLAR'S 

WORTH OF ROSES YOU HAVE EVER PURCHASED. The List :— 
introduced. 

Henry M- Bianiey, apricct ars ey feagrente carl ef the Carden, 

deep golden volo: ° idee r tich pi ink, none | better. The 

white, always in bloom. oy de None, Fi rich maroon and delicious a7 

sweet. Princess of 





na fae yellow, deepening to orange. Rheingol 
ies of saffron and tan. Star of Gold, the -—— Ls all yellow roses 
rose, in tblooen ¢ all the time. Golden Gate. creamy white and old gold gold. 


ruger, coppery yellow and h. The Bride, » the e loveliest of all white 

’s Seariet, richest dark velvety rose. Princess Beatrice, canary yellow, 

rose. Etoile de Lyon, richest deep eulphar yellow. Souvenir of Wooton, rich- 

erine Mermet, everybody’s favorite. Md. Camille, beautiful 
large handsome flowers of glowing pink. 





fiesh. ~ Caroline Testo 
ron Clad Cellection of 14 Hardy Roses. all different colors, $1. 
ners, #1. 16 Geraniums, double and single, 
1. 15 choice Begonias, different kinds, $1. 40 packets choice 
“ail different kinds. @1. Our handsome, illustrated Catalogue, describing 
Roses, Plants ena é ) gis mailed for 10 cts. starepe. Don’t place your order before 
geoina,. cur par pesoen, AVE YOU MONEY. We have large two year old roses for 
free, We are the LARGEST RO ose c E ORG ERS ree ORLD. Our salen of Rose Planta ‘ome lant Some on 
eceded a million and oS? Were Snalses 8, you want the very best. Try us. 


G00D & REESE CO., Box 6 Champion City Greenhouses, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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Blue Beauty or Giant Perennial Sweet Pea.—Flowers 
two inches across and two and a half inches long; a 
lovely shade of azure-blue with feathery markings of 
deeper blue and a dash of pure, clear white in the 
centre of each. Forms a dense vine 6 to 8 feet high, 
covered with blossoms, surpassing in beauty the finest 


Clematis. Hardy, growing more beautiful from 
year to year. Seeds, 15c per packet. 





Pink Beauty, (Kosteletzkya).—One of the greatest 
floral novelties of the age. Perfectly hardy and cov- 
ered all summer and autumn with flowers as large and 
almost as round as silver dollars, which are of the 
most tender and charming bright rosy-pink imagin- 
able. Blooms first year from seed and forms a dense 

| plant three feet high, that remains in perfection a 
lifetime. Succeeds everywhere. Seeds, 25c per packet. 


Strong blooming Plants. of either, by mail, each 25c., or 3 for 50c. 


ELEANOR, the only large very early Strawberry. 
of all strawberries, 
CANNA, immense pure golden flowers. 


PLymMouTH Rock, the most valuable cherry. 
Faxon SQUASH, the finest vegetable of modern times. 


Mary and Henry WarD BEECHER, the biggest and best 


LOvETT’s Best BLACKBERRY. SUNBEAMS 
A host of other 


valuable novelties, and all the good old sorts of FRUITS, FLOWERS and VEGETABLES. 


A FLOWER GARDEN for 25c. 


To prove by results the superior quality of our seeds we will mail ten full-sized packets of Flower Seeds for 
25 cents. These packets contain hundreds of varieties and with the simple culture a child of ten years can give, 
will produce a brilliant display of be&utiful flowers all summer and autumn and plenty for cutting for the house. 
Also ten fuil-sized packets of Vegetable Seeds, all choice varieties, selected especially for boys, for 25 cents. 

Everything is fully described in our Guide to Horticulture, a book of 150 pages, copiously illustrated 


and beautifully printed; and full instructions given for planting, pruning, culture and management. 
To those who send TEN CENTS, and say where they saw this 


order any of the above, the GUIDE is sent FREE. 


To all who 


advertisement, we mail a bulb of the lovely Variegated-leaved Tuberose, three bulbs of Gladiolus and the GUIDE. 


250 Acres of Nursery. 


4list Year. 


25,000 feet of Greenhouses. 


The LOVETT CO, Little Silver, New Jersey 








Break Your Eggs 


PREMIER 
: EGG 
CUPS 


and boil them in 
= these cups in place 
Serve the eggs in the same cups. 
No Shells. No Muss. No Fass. 
Made of china and fitted with German silver covers. 
Durable and pretty. One and two egg sizes. Order o 
your crockery dealer, if he cannot supply you, we will 
send 4 cups—two-egg size, prepaid, upon receipt of $1.00, 
Sample for 30 cents in stamps. 
PREMIER EGG CUP CO., Box L, Syracuse, N. Y. 























“THE BEST” 












EASY SUCTION. 
Nipple Cannot Collapse. 
PREVENTS WIND-COLIC 
and BOWEL TROUBLE. 
At druggists, 25 cents, with a sample “‘ Clingfast *’ Nipple, 
Free ; or by mail, 35 cents. postpaid. Safe delivery guar- 
anteed. Our “‘Clingfast’’ Nipple, warranted pure gum, 
50 cents dozen, postpaid. 
The Gotham Co., 68% Warren St., New York. 
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f Choice Seed 
Of Choice Seeds, 
Plants and Fruits. 
By mall postpaid, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Order by the letters 
and the numbers from this advertisement NOW, as these are introductory sets, not in catal e, 
an Elegant Annual of 168 pages, which will be sent free with first order. If none of these 
sets suit you and you want anrning in our line send for CATALOGUE F ° u 
. poeee devoted to VEGETABLE and FLOWER SEEDS, 70 to PLANTS and 
— he balance to the CREAM OF THE FRUITS. 


B—16pkts. choice Vegetable Seeds, 16 s'ts -. 500 
E—2% pkts. choice Flower See % 


FRUIT TREES, Etec.—Malil Size. 
Set 103—8 Peach, 4 sorts ...... 
“* 104-8 Apple, 4 sorts...... 
“ 105-2 Pear, 2 Cherry 
“ 106—6 Grapes, 3 sorts......... 
* 107—8 Grapes, all Concords.. 
sorts ... § “ 108—1 Gooseberries, 4 sorts. 
ladioli Flowering Bu 
roses, Double Flowering Sizc.. “* 110—H Raspberries, 5 sorts... 
tS. .ccces § “ 111-8 Strawberries, 5 sorts 
be SOc | “ 112—1 each Japan Chestnu 
limbing Vines, 6sorts........ He| “ 113—20. Blackberries, 4 SOrts........-eeees: 
One-half each of any two sets 50c., any 3 sets $1.25, 5 sets $2.00. 
EVERYTHINC of the BEST for ORCHARD, VINEYARD, LAWN, CARDEN, CREEN- 
HOUSE and CONSERVATORY. MILLIONS of TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, etc. 
4ist YEAR. 1,000 ACRES. 29 CREENHOUSES. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 7! Painesville, O. 






















Delicate, Dainty, Lovely 


SWEET 
PEAS 


Varieties of the NEWEST 
20 Large Flowering Sorts for O s 
mixed in one large one ounce packet—together 
with our handsome and original SEED CATA- 
LOGUE. Send at once. 


Johnson & Stokes, 
77 “Market Street, Philadelphia. 


EXTRACTS 
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MEXQUISITE FLAVOR 


Royal Foliage Plants. 


Among the many beautiful plants from the South 
Sea Islands, none can excel the magnificent CRO- 
TONS in gorgeous and varied coloring of the leaves. 
These plants increase in beauty as they grow older, 
making the finest of exhibition plants. Our superb 
collection embraces 15 of the choicest varieties, and 
our plants are twice the size of those usually sent out. 
We offer these at the low price of 20c. each, 3 for 
soc. or 7 for $1. 2 well rooted PALMS for 3oc., or 
5 choice FERNS for only 50c. These plants are DRESSING 
sent postpaid, and guaranteed to reach you safely. 2 SEVER 











| 


Our elegant catalogue contains the most complete 
list of rare plants to be found in this country; sent 
free with any order, or to applicants who will mention 
this magazine. Address 

k. D. HOYT, SEVEN Oaks, FLORIDA. 




















Hits i Lib tite 

T HE most successful farmers and gardeners buy their seed 
directly from the growers; for this reason we raise 
largely the most risky kinds, especially Cabbage and 
Onion Seed. This latter is extra fine this season. No Cata- 
logue contains more varieties of Vegetable Seed, and none 
more of the new that are really good—see outside cover for 
an illustrated selection from our new specialties, which we 
will sell at half rates. Catalogue free. 


J. J.H. GREGORY& SON, Seed Growers, MARBLEHEAD, MASS: 
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For authors who wish to write: for students 
who wish to study; for business men who 
want to rest ; forthe sick who wish to get well ; 
thereisno place 
liké The ALMA. 
The best water, 
the best cli- 
niate, the best physicians, all at The 
Atma. A handsome illustrated book 


of description, /ree. 
THE ALMA SANITARIUM CO., ° ALMA, MICH. 























ALMA, MICHIGAN. 
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| Varieties of the , 
best and most ‘ 


POPULAR 


that will grow and bloom this 45 
seaso’ ~ 


FOR ONLY 25c. 


Alyssum, little gem; Aster, 
finest mixed; Calliopsis, _' 
mixed; Cobzea Scandens; _=— 
Dianthus, or Chinese == 
= re finest — 
= chrysum, mixed; izZno-— 
= nette, sweet; Marigold, —=—= 
French mixed; Petunia Hybrida, fine mixed 
hiox Drummondii, grandiflora mixed; = 
OPPYs the Shirley;Schizanthus, Butterfly = 
flower mixed; Sweet Peas, best mixcd; Ver- = 
bena Hybriday fine mixed and ROYAL = 
SHOW PANSY, the finest strain in existence, = 
flowers of the largest most Ietoct shape = 
and richest colors, and for which I offer $1 = 
in cash prizes for the largest blossoms raised = 
from my n in 10 separate prizes.— = 
Competition open to all, 
s s 
The Entire Collection 


one full-sized packet each of the above 
15 varieties, mailed to any address 
2 « .Quaranteed to 
please you or amount paid refunded. 
y ve 25 cents foe a single plant that will 

Ze) 
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in that old flower pot and make it a thing 
of beauty. Plant a D. & C. Rose and it 
will be a joy forever. 


D. & C. Roses 


grew and bloom indoors or out, in pot or 
garden—they are on their own roots. Our 
new Guide to Rose Culture will help you 
make a wise selection—tell you how roses 
and other flowers are grown at rose head- 
quarters and how you can grow them 
ually well. 

mFS on, we will yas free, this valuable } ram vive 
Success with Flowers. a a to Flower Seeds, “By 4 Woman,” FREE if you 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. ; Miss C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 


TOUR RRR yyy yyyryyr: = s19 and 828 Sixth 8t. So., MINNEAPOLIS, 
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Do your part, and do your best— 
Nature then will do the rest. 

Part of your part is to secure the best Seeds, 
Ask your dealer for 


FERRY’S SEEDS. 


They always fill the bill. If you would know 
the best methods of planting and growing them, 
send for Ferry’s Seed Annual Sor 1895—Free. 
D.M.FERRY & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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FARM ANNUAL for (895 


“The Leading American Seed Catalogue,” 


for 1895, It tells all about the BEST S 
ad elsewhere, Price 10c. (less than cost), but 


-, Seed Crowers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





in 
S$ that grow, including rare novelties that 
mailed FREE 


to intending purchasers, 
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Trees and Plants 
From THE MOON company, 


ARE THE FINEST AND BEST. 
Send for descriptive catalogue to tell you the rest. 


THE WM. H. MOON Co., 
Morrisville, Pa. 


ACRE APPLES, $1,493. 


Write NURSERIES AND ORCHARDS. Louisiana, Mo., 
for free sample copy telling about it. A practical Fruit 
and Farm paper published by Stark Bros., 40c. a year, 
circulation, 460,000 copies. The ‘‘ Cream of the Cream ’— 
gives the busy Fruit Grower or Farmer, who hasn’t the 
time or the money to buy and read a great mass oy Ts 
what is BEST FROM THEM ALL, what HE WANTS 

XNOW, but would take him days to search out for 





ROSES & PLANTS "3° SEEDS =‘te 


y Our la Illustrated Catalogue giving reasons why 
riaell goods so cheap, and a packet of Choice 
8, 


) we can 


Pansy to all who will mention this 


aper. 


» Address, The CALLA GREENHOUSES, CALLA, O, 





“GRAPE Wines 


All eldand new varieties Extra quality. Warranted 


true, Lowest . Descri Catal: Free. 
"T. S. HUBBARD CO. FREDONLALN. © 








Coughs, Colds, Chest Pains, 
difficult breathing, and inflam- 
mation of the lungs speedily re- 

v lieved by Cuticura Anti-Pain 
Plaster, when all others fail. 





BY MAIL. Catalogue Free. 


HRYSANTHEMUM 


WM. G. McTEAR, Princeton, N. J. 


C 











D.NEEDHAM’S SONS, 
Inter-Ocean Building, 
Cor. Madison and 
Streets, CHICAGO, 

Red Clover Blossoms, 
and Fivrp amp Soup Exraacts or 
taz Biossous, The BEST BLOOD 
Pvaisizz known, 





-wrrreererereererererererrrrrrrrrrrvrvrv,* 


CHOICE DECORATIVE 
PLANTS. Palms, Ferns, Or- 


chids, Cactus, Bam- 
boos, Orange trees, Tropical Fruit 
trees, Economic plants, etc., in im- 
mense variety. Safely shipped every- 
where, by Mail, Express or Freight. 
Special low rates. New Catalogue, 
finely illustrated, tells all about this 
subject. Sent Free. 


REASONER BROS., Oneco, Florida. 
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Are the Highest 
of All High Grades. 








ICYCLES. PRICE, $85.00. 









by mail, before buying. 


Do not be misled by unscrupulous dealers. 
Warranted superior to any bicycle built in the world, regardiess of price. 





tnsist on having the best. 
Get our catalogue '‘H'’ free, 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
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When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauquan. 
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R1-P-A-N‘'S 


NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA. 


RANDOLPH, Mass., Jan. 22, 1895. 








I can speak only in praise of “Ripans Tabules.” I am troubled by 
what my physician has called Nervous Dyspepsia. My work, that of a 
school teacher, often brings on a state of intense nervousness, which pre- 
vents digestion and results in severe headaches. I have found that by 
watching my feelings, and taking a tabule with meals—as I feel myself 
becoming tired and nervous—I get relief at the time and prevent further 
trouble. I have derived much benefit during the time I have used them, 
and do not intend to be without them. 


Ripans Tabules: Sold by druggists, or by 
mail (50 cents a box) by The Ripans Chemical Su = Se 
1 


Company, No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 





| re b » 
hi \ 
Hil 
Orator (extolling the virtue of some departed hero ).—“ He was then in the very spring-time of life—in 


the very hey-day of youth—” 
Judson—( with recollections of college vacation days still in mind ).—“ That sounds very well—but the 
hay day of youth isn’t such an occasion for remembrance as he would have us believe.” 
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A Practical 
Art Education at Home. 


The ART AMATEUR gives a practical art education at home, 
teaching Drawing, Designing, Wood Carving, Oil Painting, 
China Painting, Tapestry Painting, etc. A specimen copy, and 
the manual “ Painting for Beginners”’ (94 pages) will be sent for 
25 cents, if you mention THE CHAUTAUQUAN. Address THE 
Art AMATEUR, 23 Union Square, New York. (Read large 
advertisement, page 635-) 





2 


$1,000,000 CURE 


FOR RHEUMATISM. 
Schrage’s Rheumatic Cure 


Never failed. Pleasant to take. Highest 
endorsements from doctors. Cures where all 
else fails. Bank references. Won’t — a child. 
Free testimonials. Write to-day. ite a bottle. 
167 Dearborn &t., cH ACO. 








Some Architects Plan 17-Story Buildings. I never have; but I do draw little, cheap cot 
Yeautiful ones. Nowadays one likes 


is without a competitor in its field, and if you want to build a wg? 
home, which. wer, poy for this boo! il. SO cents, Also, 
LM AN, arebitect, 1080 ¢ Chestaut | ‘St, Phila., Pa. 





because of its A 4 will be a et ie 
a Score of Stable Sketehes, 





even a $300 buildi 





Mantel, 
Wardrobe, 
Chiffonier, 


RUNSWICK 





EST inthe WORLD Combination. 
SIMPLE, STRONG, CHEAP. Ask your 


dealer for them. or write for a. 
FORT WAYNE FURNITURE GD 


137 Columbia &t., Wayne, Ind. 








tages, and 
to have a tasteful and artistic effect. I believe “54 ‘have 








LINDEN BLOOM Souvenin BOoox.eT, 
**How to Choose 


and use PERFUMES” 


By mail 4 cents. Interests and instructs 
ia TOILET CULTURE. New edition 
for 189% includes additiona) recipes for 
™ care of complexion; also sample Face 
Powder free. One ounce Perfume (see 
cut) 50 cents by mail, or of Druggists. 


FOOTE & JENKS, Jackson,Mich. 





WRINCGING DRY 


isimpossible unless your wringer has well made rolls. When you bu 
wringer insist on having the WARRANTED ROLLS of the AME i 
CAN yt COs the largest manufacturers of Wringers and Rolls 

See our name and warrantstam 





Address 99 Chambers Street, New York. 



















©) )HARTSHORN) 








Premium Guitars, Mandolins, Banjos & Violins 


ONLY $5 FOR EITHER. 

These instruments have received highest 
award for Tone, Finish and Material, and 
retail for $12.00, but in order to magna | 
introduce them in every locality, we wil 

sell a limited number at above price. Sim- 
plified Instructor free with every instru- 
po when —_ - anies order. Also 


t C.0.D., wi eres of saan aie 
THE musical’ @uID PU 
Cincinnati, O. Largest Are in the 


U. 8. Illustrated p~~ ~t, for 2c, stamp. 











ARE YOU DEAF? Don’t You Want To Hear? 


The AURAPHONE will help you if you do. 


It is a recent scientific invention which will restore the 


hearing of any one not BORN deaf. When inthe ear it is INVISIBLE, and does not cause the slightest 


discomfort. 


It is to the ear what glasses are to the eye—an ear spectacle. 


Enclose stamp for particulars. 


Can be tested FREE OF CHARGE at THE AURAPHONE CO’S Offices: 716 Metropolitan 
Building, Madison Square, New York, or 607 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 








Simple, Perfect, Self- 
lating. Thousands in 
Guaranteed 


ful operation. 
hatch a larger percen 
fertile eggs at 
any other Hatcher. 

first-class 


8 Cost than 
Lowest 
free. 


Send 6c. for made. GEO. M. 
Titus. Catalogue. 114 to 122 8. 6th St, 





| an he 2.56 Falmer ockes information FREE. 
) )HARTSHORNS sive tou 

NOTICE “A 

NAME THUB LABEL 

THE GENUINE 
; 
. 
¢ 
’ 











Marshall’s 






Catarrh 


lif ~ 
has never been 
equaled for the 
nstant relief of Coach, Coldin the head ond Headache. 
Cures Deafness, restores Jost sense of smell. Sixty 
years on the market. All Druggists sell it. 25c. per 


bottle. F.C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, O. 








When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw tt in The Chautauguan. 
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Index to Advertisements. 


In ‘¢ The Chautauquan,’’ March, 1895. 





ART MATERIAL. 
Pages 635 and 771. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 
Pages 629 to 637. 


BICYCLES. 
Pages 789, 790, 796 and 802. 


DRY GOODS, &c. 
Dry Goods, Wearing Apparel, etc., Pages 782, 
783 and 788. 


FOOD PRODUCTS. 
Pages 775, 777 and 8o1. 


HOME FURNISHING. 
Page Soz. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Pianos, Organs, Music Rooks, etc., Pages 
784 and 785. 
MEDICINAL. 
"Pages 773, 777, 780, 786, 787 and 797 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Cameras, Photographic Outfits, Page 789. 
SEEDS, FLOWERS AND PLANTS. 
Pages 791 to 796. 
TOURS. 


Foreign and American Tours, Excursions, etc. 
Pages 636 and 790. 


THE NURSERY. 
Pages 782 and 783. 


TOILET AND PROPRIETARY ARTI- 
CLES. 
Pages 771, 780, 782, 784, 785, 787. 


WRITING MATERIALS. 
Pages 638s 800 and 801. 











When reply is made to an advertisement 
which appears in “The Chautauguan”’ the 
advertiser will be glad to know that the writer 
has seen the advertising announcement in this 
magazine. 





$1000 GIVEN AWAY 


By one of the largest and most reputable firms in 
New York in a very interesting artistic competition. 
For full particulars see announcement on page 649 
of the February number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 





STANDARD, REDUCED To 
NEW CATALOGUE FREE 
Poputar Book Co., CHicaco 


BOOKS 10¢ 





ARNICA TOOTH SOAP 


Insures beautiful pearly tooth, an aromatic 
presth 6 and healthy mouth —— gums. Abso- 
to soapy —" At 


all And. or by mail 25 conte. 


Cc. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO. 





DO YOU CAMP OUT? 


If so you should send for 1895 Catalogue of the 
Protean Tent. It isa wonder Catalogue free. 
A. S. Comstock, Evanston, I1I. 


Tanned for robes and 
rugs. Soft, light, moth- 
proofand odorless. 
Circular free. 
mM. TE. 


The Crossy Fristan Fur Co., Box 4, Rochester, 








PIMPLY FACES. 
ig ee in the world for the treat- 
ment of SKIN, LP AND NERVES. Jo . Wood- 
Derm venstologiat, 127 W. 42d 8t., N. ¥. City. 
Inventor of WoopBURY’S FacIALSoaP. Send 10c, 
for sample and 150 page book on Dermatology. 


| 
| 





ATH TUBS, Wholesale & Retail. For “Bath 
Room” & “Portable.” Durable, many long used 
renewed, light, little water. Agents 
Byand others send for circulars. 








, Mich, 





HOME STUDY :— 32377 24"2. 


e BOOKKEEP.- 
ING, RHETORIC, and MATHEMATICS suc- 
cessfully taught by MAIL. Send stamp for Full 
Particulars. Address, SECRETARY, Zhe Jdeal 


Correspondence College, Buffalo, New York. 


DR. WARNER'S CORALINE CORSETS 


Are made to fit. If you don’t think so, read the 
advertisement top of page 788. 








FREE TO F.A, 4 Colored Engrs 
of See Pes tees eas 
with bottom prices, New Lil His. 
tory of Freemasonry for 


or eegtoastiantac ase eSoTNe 








bi‘shers and Man 
Goods. 731 Broadway. New Wark 
NESS & — i arid CURED 
by py 43 Have hel, 
ing than all other pains 
combined. Comfurteele " Help ears as glasses 
belp eyes. F, 








mpiseami. whtepors EAR 2° ici ‘oar an ames 

4 UA OIL HEATER Ti 
SHAUBNAUTAUQUA Desk FREE 

WITH A (COMBINATION B SWEET HOME SOAP 


SOAP MFG.CO 
FOR hpleneen HE e LARK! vee We} A 






xX OF 














269 Dearborn St., Chicago 





1 Borax iezeipt Book Free ra ny Stata prone per ao ba eee ye og and Hair. —— 








When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauquan. 
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Don’t be so afraid. What if the boat does capsize? 


But, my dear sir, I can’t swim. 
I'll teach you. 


Oh, never mind! 





It 
Leads. 


Why Not? =e 
THE NEW MODEL 
Remington 
Typewriter 


Surpasses other Remington 
models, and they have al- 
ways excelled every other 
writing-machine in 


Durability, Simplicity, 
Speed, and Convenience. 


MMustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





No. 








SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 
ARE THE weeded 


FOR 





EXPERT WRITERS 
ACCOUN- 





RAPID 
WRITING 





FOR 


ENGROSSING <a Ho. 36 


Soro sy STATIONERS evervwuere. 





Samples FREE on receipt of return postage, 2 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., “scare” 





When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauquan. 
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more than oatmeal—infinitely better. 


So 7 ee 
— NA 7 > 


- It is Surprising How Cheap 
\| Those two-pound packages of Quaker Oats are sold! Cost little, if any, 














Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 





THE DENSMORE, 


‘¢*The World’s Greatest Typewriter.”’ 








It hasthe most conveniences and runs the 
easiest. Other manufacturers acknowledge 
its superiority by imitating—but not equal- 
ing—its essential features. 


The U. S. War Department adopted it in 1893, 
and has just renewed the contract. 


Free :—Descriptive pamphlet, with opinions from such leading 
concerns as the Carnegie Steel Company, who use 25 Densmores. 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 











202 Broadway, N. Y. 








To Keep Abreast With the ‘Times 


You want a No. 4 Yost. 


It is the best of all writing machines. 
The most simple, practical and durable. 
An examination will show its merit, and 
A trial will convince you of its superiority. 
Write for Catalogue. 


Yost Writing Machine Company, 


61 Chambers Street, New York, 
40 Holborn Viaduct, London, England. 
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} | A Perfect Home 


is perfect in every detail, inside and 
out, above and below. Such a 
home has 


STEEL CEILING 


and SIDING—artistic in design; well 
suited to ornamentation. 


Steel Roofing —sermanent—jreproof. 
WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., 
Office and Works, Wheeling, W. Va. 


» Office and Warehouse, No. 474 Laflin St., Chicago. 
Office and Warehouse, No. 81 Fulton St., New York. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, 


desire to try the finest 
Lica ever imported into the Y, 
| send 8 cents in eames : 
das . sticks 





FIGARO IMPORTATION OFFICE, 
3 Union Square, N. Y. 


NGARO LICORICE, 





ars 


~ (at ~\\ Ale. 





Hartfords, $80 $60 $50. 


Boston. 
New York. 
Cnicaao. 
PROVIDENCE. 
BurFaco. 


BRANCHES: 








COLUMBIA 


BICYCLES. 
$100. 


The New Columbia Models have a 
lightness and dainty grace never at- 
tained in bicycles before. Greater 


strength, too. Get a catalogue at any agency; mailed for two 2-cent 
stamps. Tells of all Columbias; also of good lower-priced bicycles — 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES Hartford, Conn. 


ano FACTORIES: 





WHICH ON SEND YOU 
4 EACH CATALOGUE 18 COMPLETE IN 
am te ra, 


njo Music, 





Violin Bows, Glarinee 

Violin Cases, Clari usic, Flute ute Music, 

c tel Violin Repairing, 

Cultar Music, Soret usic, —a 
c C. STORY, 2 and 28 Central 8t., Boston, Mass. 














B CRITERION AND ANTERNS 3 
, OIL, LIME AND ELECTRIC LLOHT. : 
D FOR CATALOGU jE. . 


res beg vy TE 
50 BROMFIELD ST. 
am BOSTON-:MASS. 


131 POST ST. 
“i SAN FRANCISCO,CAL 
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When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauguan. 
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is the soap of 
the civilized and 
has advanced with 
civilization, 
It cleanses and washes 
out all impurities and 
gives the skin a chance 
for healthy action. It 
doesn't conceal blemishes, but 
aids to remove them, and as 
sures a beautiful complexion. It is a luxury and 
yet the most economical soap made, The very feel- 
ing of Pears’ indicates cleanliness, It is clean, It is 
a delight. 
Established over 100 years, 


20 International Awards. 


There are soaps offered as substitutes || 


for Pears’ which are dangerous- 


be sure you get Pears’ 

















When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw itin The Chautauquan. 
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A Great Singer 


spends years in study and hard work before 
reaching the point that satisfies the demands 
of the public. We have spent years of hard 


work and many thousands of dollars in 


perfecting 


GVERETT 


until a point Sap been reached where all 
demands made upon it are fully satisfied, 
It is the only 
addition to all new 


Piano made which has, in 


and desirable improve- 


ments, the wonderful 


Plectra-phone 


attachment, enabling the performer to_ pro- 
duce at will the beautiful and popular effects 
of the mandolin, guitar, harp, and zither. 
Call upon your local dealer for information 
and if he cannot supply it write to us about it. 


The John Church Company, 
Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, O. 





THE 
LEADERS 


don) STEEN 





CATALOGUE 
FREE AT ANY 


RAMBLER A AGE? ; CY. 


NOR sy ma 
CHICAGO: —— 85 hiacison SY 
174 CoLumausAve — BOSTON 
WASHINGTON — 1325 14st NW 
COR 57 1 ST& BROADWAY NEW-YORK 
BROOKLYN: ——4iSFLATQUSHN AVE 
201 WOODWARD. AVE: DETROIT: MICH 











Read What Physicians Say of 
POND’S EXTRACT. 


Philadelphia, Dec. 29, 

I have used Pond’s Extract for many 
always insist upon my patients getting * Pond’s”, not 
the ordinary Extract which is often a very poor 
article. Brown, M. D 


*O4. 
years and 


W.&. 
Philadelphia, Jan 9, ’95. 

I use Pond’s Extract a great deal in my practice. 

[I think it very valuable in af’ venous enlargements. 

‘ J. L. BRADFORD, M. D. 


Santa Barbara, Cal., Nov. 27, ’94 
I have been using Pond’s Extract in my practice for 
20 years. I frequently have the experience you men 
tion of druggists insisting they can put up as good 
as yours. I don’t believe it. Pond’s Extract 
a great deal as an antiseptic 

glycerine and carbolic acid. 
to any antiseptic known F. 


I use 
in 
G. 


FLOURNOY, M. 


combination with | 
I think it far superior 
5D. 1 


Columbia, Pa., Jan. 18, 95. 

I have been a constant user of Pond’s Extract 
since 1852 and do not expect to discontinue it while 
I live S..ARMOR, M. D. 

Chelsea, Mass., Nov. 8, ’94. 

I have made diseases of the skin a specialty for 
thirty years and am free to say I know of no remedy 
that has given me such perfect satisfaction as Pond’s 
Extract in cases for which it is recommended. 

x, W. Bascock, M. D. 
Asthmatic Institute, Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 8, ’94. 

I know Pond’s Extract to be a valuable remedy 
and shall continue its use po neay = opportunity 
offers. H. CaLkins, M. D 

Newark, N. J., Dec. 13, ’94. 

Iam pleased with the purity pr strength of 

Pond’s Extract. J. L. DurYEE, M. D, 


GEO. 


POND’S EXTRACT is used by the leading physicians and principal Hospitals of America 


and Europe. 


2,000 Orders from Physicians within one month during last Autumn. 
POND’S EXTRACT is unrivalled for Cuts, Burns, Bruises, Colds, Catarrh, Piles, Inflam- 


mation, Hemorrhages, and Pain. 


SEND FOR YELLOW PAMPHLET. (FREE ) 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 


76 Fifth Avenue. 





EPPS’S |. 


CRATEFUL 
OMFORTING 


| COCOA. 

















BUASSSSSVESssss 


Grantla 
HIS delicious. and _ whole- 
some Food is made from the 

best white winter wheat grown 
in the famous Genesee Valley. 
It requires no cooking, being 
twice cooked in its manufac- 
ture. 
For children, persons of sed- 
entary habits, or the sick, it is 
# unsurpassed for the reason that 
4 it is a food and not a medicine. 
Grocers sell it. 
For free pamphlet address 


GRANULA co., ROGERS & BROTHER, 8 


DANSVILLE, N. 316 Cortlandt St., N.Y. © Waterbury, Conn. 


The Greatest Medical Discovery 
of the Age. 


KENNEDY’S 


MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


DONALD KENNEDY, OF ROXBURY, MASS., 


Has discovered in one of our common 
pasture weeds a remedy that cures every 
4 a of Humor, from the worst Scrofula 
e wn to a common Pimple. 
Prime Beef He has tried it in over eleven hundred 
only is used by the Liebig’s Extract of Meat (both taunt Lamor), He tes now ia'ths 
Company, at their great works on the River possession over two hundred certificates 
Platte. in U 7 d bef the Yoon ; of its value, all within twenty miles of 
» In Uruguay, and only the best parts Boston. Send postal card for book. 
of the animal. That is why A benefit is always experienced from 
the first bottle, and a perfect cure is war- 
° bi C M 9 ranted when the right quantity is taken. 
1e ig When the lungs are affected it causes 
shooting pains, like needles passing 
f through them; the same with the Liver or 
xX rac O ee Bowels. This is caused by the ducts being 
stopped, and always disappears in a week 
is known throughout the civilized after taking it. Read the label. 
world as If the stomach is foul or bilious it will 
cause squeamish feelings at first. 
TH E BEST No change of diet ever necessary. Eat 
the best you can get,and enough of it. 
the most palatable, the most eco- Dose, one tablespoonfulin water at bed- 
nomical, the most satisfactory. time. Sold by all Draggists. 


=>» BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS—GARDEN SEEDS—DECORATIVE PLAN 


Read the announcements on pages 791 to 796. These Seedsmen and Florists all issue very interesting and handsome aisiaie colored pla 
of many rare plants and flowers. cee Thess aaaiogsens catalogues are usually sent free if TumCuavTavquan i is mansiongaiwiene you for such a catalogue, 





FORKS, 
KNIVES, &c. 


The original and genuine 


STAR * BRAND, 


Made continuously for half 
a century, is stamped 


4 ROGERS & BRO., A. 1. 


Warranted to 
give perfect 
satisfaction. 
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For sale by the lead-¢ 


ing dealers throughout 4 


the country. 
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